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An Introduction to the Articles on Indonesia 


by Robert Cribb 


In May 1987, general elections will be held in Indonesia. 
These will be the fifth such elections since the country's 
independence in 1945, and the contesting parties will be the 
government electoral organization, GOLKAR, which con- 
vincingly won the last elections, the largely Muslim PPP 
(Unity Development party), and the small Christian and na- 
tionalist PDI (Indonesian Democratic party) After the previ- 
ous elections in 1982, the Indonesian government made the 
claim that the proceedings had been ''direct, general, free and 
secret,'' and indeed it was difficult to find more than incidental 
evidence of fraud or manipulation in the conduct of the poll 
itself. However, this attempt by ‘‘Pancasila Democracy" to 
claim kinship with the Western democratic tradition studiously 
ignored the context of political restriction which has operated 
in Indonesia for the last three decades. Since such claims are 
likely to be revised after the coming elections to suggest that 
the power of the New Order government of President Suharto 
rests on the active consent of the people, the editors of the 
Bulletin have thought it appropriate to devote this 1ssue to a 
closer examination of the recent political history of Indonesia 

One of the principal aims of this issue is to map the extent 
of political restriction in Indonesia. Dwight King does this in a 
general way, while Pandu Nusa describes his own experiences 
as one who had sought to change the substance of Indonesian 
politics. Torben Retboll discusses the experience of the East 
Timorese, a people on the outer edge of the archipelago whose 
political inclinations did not coincide with those of Jakarta 
authorities. Political restriction and repression seeks to stifle a 
well-established tradition of political activism, aspects of 
which are described by Helen Jarvis in her biography of Tan 
Malaka. 

Where is Indonesia headed? It is probably safe to predict 
that GOLKAR will win the 1987 elections with a vote of 70 
percent or more and that President Suharto will be reelected the 
following year for another five year term. Indonesia today is 
rarely international news, and this seems likely to continue. 
The government has weathered the initial shock of the collapse 
of oil prices, and it seems likely that the lid of political 
_ restriction and repression will remain on the political pot. It is 


Dwight King, however, who points out the major growing 
contradiction within the New Order, that between the emerg- 
ing factions of the Indonesian middle class, who have profited 
in various ways from the economic policies of the New Order, 
and the New Order state itself. While Indonesia s infrastruc- 
ture was weak and its capital resources meager, the Indonesian 
state played an essential role in sustaining favored local busi- 
nesses, first by providing infrastructure but more importantly 
by providing protection and preferential treatment, at the price 
of channelling some of the profits to the state officials who 
made it all possible. However, the evidence increasingly i5 
that sections of the favored Indonesian middle class see this 
relationship as at least diminishing 1n usefulness If this ts so, 
then middle-class pressure on the regime, of the kind described 
by King, is likely to persist even in the face of continued 
repression. Whether such pressure can lead to a major change 
in the nature of the regime remains to be seen 
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Human Rights Practices and the 


Indonesian Middle Class 


by Dwight Y. King* 


During the New Order we have often witnessed or read in the 
newspapers or at least heard from various circles about 
KOPKAMTIB actions such as banning or ordering coverage of 
a story in the mass media through only a telephone call; 
carrying out arrests, detention, and interrogation against citi- 
zens without regard to the proper procedures delineated in law; 
inhumane treatment during questioning, carrying out execu- 
tions performed without regard to legal procedures, more 
commonly known as ''mysterious shootings’; undertaking 
"political screening'' of citizens to determine their loyalty to 
the government as in the case of prospective nominees in the 
General Elections; depriving citizens of their civil rights with- 
out trial, such as forbidding signatories to the Petition of 50 to 
leave the country and depriving them of the ability to earn a 
living by instructing all agencies and state banks not to honor 
their requests; the arrest and detention of religious teachers 
and so forth. All of this has been done with the excuse that the 
individuals involved are suspected of engaging in extremist or 
other subversive acts. 

— Lt. Gen. (Ret.) H.R. Dharsono, January 1986' 


This indictment of the human rights practices of President 
(Ret. General) Suharto's New Order comes from one of its 
founders, but it is representative of the views of a wide range of 
persons in the middle class who believe that Suharto has system- 
atically betrayed both the ideals he proclaimed when he took 
power and the ideals on which the Indonesian state was founded. 
While substantial progress has been made toward the realization of 








*The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of John A MacDougall in 
the research for this article and his helpful comments, as well as those of 
Daniel S Lev and Lela Noble, on an earlier draft of this paper which was 
presented at the meeting of the Association for Asian Studies, Chicago, 
March 1986. 


1. H R. Dharsono, ''Menuntut Janji Orde Baru'' (Demanding the Promise of 
the New Order), final defense statement before the Central Jakarta Court, 3 
January 1986 Translation printed in Indonesia Reports (hereafter I.R.), No 
17, August 1986 


economic rights, including reduction in the percentage of 
people below the poverty line,’ respect for other types of 
human rights has deteriorated during the 1980s. Deprivation of 
rights has become more systemic, and there has been a marked 
increase in the scope or number of different groups whose | 
rights have been violated, although the scale or sheer numbers 
of political prisoners and political killings has probably not yet 
returned to the level of the late 1960s during the aftermath of 
the aborted coup and the initial years of the New Order. At that 
time the scope was narrower and violations of rights were 
suffered mainly by persons who were alleged to have been 
involved directly or indirectly with the Indonesian Communist 
party (PKI). This article first examines the trends since inde- 
pendence in order to support my contention that a broadening 
of human rights abuse has occurred. Second, the analysis 
focuses on the growing unrest among middle-class groups over 
abuse of rights i 


The Human Rights Movement 
and the Indonesian Elite 


In recent years there has been an increase in political and 
scholarly interest 1n human rights.? Because of the complexity 








2 'The World Bank estimates that 44 percent of the rural and 26 percent of the 
urban population were below the poverty line in 1980, down from 59 and 51 
percent, respectively, in 1970. If these percentages are applied to population 
estimates for those years, the absolute number dropped to about 60 million 
from about 65 million in 1970 However, poverty probably worsened in the 
early 1980s due to slowing of investment and cuts in subsidies. This judge- 
ment would seem to be consistent with recently announced findings of re- 
searchers at Indonesia’s Department of Agriculture They reported that the 
real incomes of rice farmers were unchanged in the decade 1974—84, despite. 
dramatic increases in production, and had declined in 1985 Kompas, 14 
November 1985, cited ın Z.R , No 14 (March 1986), p 28. 


3 For an excellent review of five recent books, see Robert C Johansen, 
""Human Rights in the 1980s: Revolutionary Growth or Unanticipated Ero- 


of the subject, any discussion should begin with at least some 
minimal delineation of what types of rights are going to be 


` addressed. A well-known source utilizes three categories." 


First, rights pertaining to the integrity of the person, including 
freedom from torture and other degrading treatment such as 
arbitrary arrest, are often given priority. A second category is 
civil and political rights, including freedom of speech, move- 
ment, and assembly, and freedom to participate in govern- 
ment. A third category is economic rights, usually considered 
to include fulfillment of basic human needs (food, shelter, 
health, and education). The focus of this article is on the first 
category, although the three types are interrelated, with the 
connections between integrity of the person and political and 
civil rights being especially strong. 

New Order authorities, part of Indonesia’s military and 
bureaucratic elite, find themselves in a world already shaped 
by the human rights movement. They are compelled to fight on 
its ground, for example by using such terminology as Pan- 
casila ‘‘democracy’’ and ‘‘social and economic nights," and 
by supporting enactment of nominal safeguards of human 
rights. Despite this nominal consensus on human rights, their 
reservations are apparent. Their spokesmen emphasize social 
rights or the subordination of individual to collective nights 
defined by governmental authorities, and they claim that cer- 
tain theoretically desirable rights cannot be afforded under 
present circumstances. Positing a trade-off between the rights 
of the person and civil and political rights on the one hand and 
economic rights on the other, they stress that at the present 
time the New Order must give priority to economic devel- 
opment.? But implicit in their arguments about priorities is 
recognition of the universality of human rights In other 
words, they find that they are unable to justify rights abuse by 
appealing to a unique Javanese cultural tradition with a funda- 
mentally different view of the relationship between the indi- 
vidual and the state 

Other segments of the Indonesian elite disagree with the 
New Order priority on collective and economic rights. Speak- 
ing in the context of a wave of arrests, detentions, and trials 
precipitated by the bombings of several branches of Bank 
Central Asia and the Tanjung Priok incident, Sabam Sirait, the 
secretary-general of the Indonesian Democratic party (PDD, 
said respect for basic human rights should be the main indi- 
cator for evaluating the success or failure of national develop- 
ment. À couple of days later, Albert Hasibuan, the general 
chairman of the predominant party GOLKAR’s Institute for 
Legal Services and Information, agreed, and he added that 
there were many cases of the authorities abusing people's 
rights while implementing development programs Both seem 
to hold implicitly that integrity of the person and civil and 
political nghts should not be subordinated to economic rights 
A third public voice was that of S. A E. Nababan, the chairman 
of the Indonesian Council of Churches, who said that the first 
duty of the church is to safeguard basic human rights. After 
that came cooperation with the government and private groups 





sion?,'' World Politics 35 (January 1983), pp 286—314 

4 US Department of State, Country Reports on Human Rights Practices, 
various years 

5. Jusuf Wanandi, ‘‘Human Rights: An Indonesian View," Far Eastern 
Economic Review, 2 December 1977, pp 22-24. 
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GOLKAR campaign poster The tree has eight descending branches, whule 
the right-hand sheath has seventeen pods, and the left-hand one has forty-five 
This represents 17 August 1945, Indonesia’ s Proclamation Day 


to eradicate poverty In this view, basic human nghts and 
economic rights are clearly separate matters, with the former 
having priority Nor do these members of the elite suggest that 
individual rights ought to be subordinated to collective rights 
as defined by governmental authorities. Thus the case for a 
different view of human rights generally among the Indonesian 
elite cannot be sustained ^ 


Trends since Independence 


In the years immediately after the Republic achieved 
international recognition in late 1949, the policies and prac- 
tices of authorities reflected relatively high respect for the 
integrity of the person The new (1950) constitution included a 
charter of rights based on the U N Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights of 1948. In August 1951 a few thousand Com- 
munists were arrested and detained without trial for a few 
months on an unsubstantiated charge of plotting a coup d'état 
Nonetheless, according to Amnesty International (AD, "there 





6. LR , 15 December 1984, pp 4, 10, Il, and 15 
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was virtually no political imprisonment in Indonesia." '' 

Sukarno declared martial law in 1957 and brought back 
the 1945 Constitution which omits any charter of rights. It was 
during this Guided Democracy period that serious abuses be- 
gan, largely as a result of the disappearance of institutional 
controls. The bureaucracy, including the judicial bureaucracy, 
became attached to executive authority. The 1945 Constitution 
was open to widely divergent interpretations, as is currently 
evident in the debate between Suharto and the Petition of Fifty 
opposition group. Without internal bureaucratic controls, 
abuse of power became first easy and then very attractive 
External controls were by and large simply demolished as the 
political party system and press weakened. When local rebel- 
lions occurred in several regions in the late 1950s, several 
thousand people were arrested and detained for political 
reasons. Although most were released under a general amnesty 
in the early 1960s, a number of government critics and politi- 
cal opposition leaders were kept in prison without trial. The 
death penalty was handed down by courts on only three occa- 
sions and implemented only in the case of the three men 
convicted of an attempted assassination of President Sukarno 
in 1957 that killed eleven bystanders 





The anti-subversion law and KOPKAMTIB indi- 
cate that under the New Order, law and legal in- 
stitutions have been used more to justify abuse of 
human rights than to protect them. Recent trials of 
Muslim activists and moderate oppositionists have 
shown legal propriety to be a facade, and legal 
institutions, lacking autonomy in cases with politi- 
cal overtones, no longer have much legitimacy. 
Legal reform without prior political change is un- 
likely to correct this weakness. From the point of 
view of the regime, however, courts serve useful 
functions of intimidation and symbolic reassurance 
for middle-class citizens and foreign observers that 
a legal process is in place. 





Human rights violations have been much greater during 
the military-dominated Suharto regime (economic rights ex- 
cepted as mentioned above). The New Order swept aside the 
patrimonial sloppiness of bureaucratic action under Guided 
Democracy in favor of the more consistent application of 
power adumbrated in the colonial period.* The first task was 
destruction of the strongest contending political force, the 
Indonesian Communist party (PKI). Human rights concern 








7 Indonesia, (London. Amnesty International Publications, 1977), p. 12. 
8. Benedict Anderson, ‘‘Old State, New Society: Indonesia's New Order in 
Comparative Histoncal Perspective," Journal of Asian Studies 42 (May 
1983), pp. 477—496 


focused on massacres of hundreds of thousands of party mem- 
bers and others in 1965—66, and the detention and treatment of 
about one-and-a-half million persons accused of involvement * 
in subversive activities and/or of having past membership, 
association, or sympathy with the party or its mass organiza- 
tions during Guided Democracy when these organizations 
were still legal. Less than 2,000 of these prisoners, or about six 
per 10,000, ever had their cases examined in any court or 
judicial process, and most spent several years— many more 
than a decade — in detention under appalling circumstances. In 
its 1977 report on Indonesia, AI described the arbitrary nature 
of arrest, detention, and classification; the total military con- 
trol in all matters relating to political arrest, interrogation, and 
imprisonment; and the almost unlimited powers of individual 
military officers over the prisoners in their jurisdiction, includ- 
ing the power to decide whether or not to use torture in‘ 
interrogation. 

By the end of 1979 and due partly to international pres- 
sure, detainees in the less serious classifications (categories B 
and C) were released, yet they continue to suffer a wide variety 
of other abuses.? Many were ‘‘released’’ by being transmi- 
grated to distant islands which they have not been allowed to 
leave. Others have been subject to town or house arrest for a 
year or more. Nearly all have been systematically denied 
employment, whether in government or private firms. Their 
families have also been victimized by being denied employ- 
ment or deprived of financial support, often even after release 
of the detainee. Ever since 1966, a ''Certificate of Nonin- 
volvement'' has been required for virtually all employment, 
admission to public education, obtaining a passport, etc. This 
has been denied also to family members. Despite statements of 
government officials in 1975 that certificates were no longer 
required for private employment, they continue to be required 
in practice. Investigations, screenings, detentions, denials of 
government services and contracts, and dismissals from em- 
ployment in the public sector and in vital industries continue to 
the present day. 

After the ''release'' of Category B and C prisoners, 
human rights advocates continued to work for bringing to trial 
about 2,000 remaining Category A prisoners, who have been 
accused of the most serious connection with the aborted coup. 
Lacking sufficient evidence, the government reclassified the 
majority and ''released"' all but about 200 of them. AI con- 
tends that many of the latter are being detained for their * 
nonviolent political beliefs rather than for any direct involve- 
ment in the coup attempt. © Many may not have received a fair 





9 According to figures released by the Department of Home Affairs, 
1,458,700 detainees have been released Home Affairs Instruction 32/1981 
prohibits them from positions, such as traditional puppeteers, which have 
direct contact with large numbers of people They are disenfranchised, pro- 
hibited from membership in any mass social or political organization and from 
speaking tn public, and they must carry identity cards that have special marks 
signifying their ex-prisoner status ‘‘Statement of Amnesty International’s 
Concerns in Indonesia," ZR, No 10, September 1985, Human Rights 
Supplement In December 1985 a government official announced that formal 
guidance for supervision of the behavior and attitudes of "former 30 Sep- © 
tember Movement/PKI detainees and criminals’’ had been issued down to the 
neighborhood and village level Sinar Harapan, 3 December 1985, cited in 
I.R , No. 15 (Apn! 1986), p 19. 


10. Ibid. 

















trial and may have experienced arbitrary application of rules 
regarding sentencing, parole, and remission, and approxi- 
mately twenty-eight are under sentence of death. Four were 
suddenly executed in mid-1985, giving rise to international 
protest, including a resolution by the European Parliament. 





Without countervailing external pressure, the out- 
look for human rights and political development in 
Indonesia is bleak indeed. For example, the United 
States could make several changes in its policy 
toward Indonesia. First, there is need for better 
monitoring of the human rights situation by U.S. 
intelligence and for more information sharing 
among U.S. government agencies and between the 
U.S. and the Australian government, since the lat- 
ter has better information at the present time. The 
information currently being reported by nongov- 
ernmeníal agencies (such as Al, TAPOL, and 
churches) and the media (e.g. Indonesia Publica- 
tions) needs to be taken more seriously. The U.S. 

. could also actively support further internationaliza- 
tion of human rights monitoring —for example, 
the covening of an international commission to 
investigate the human rights situation thoroughly 
at the local level, especially in East Timor and Irian 
Jaya. 


In addition to suspected Communists, several hundred 
others, mainly government critics and radical Muslims, were 
detained without trial for extended periods in the 1970s. The 


number was highest in connection with the Malari Affair of 


1974 and the general elections of 1977.'' There was also 
mounting concern with the human rights situation in East 
Timor, which was forcefully annexed by Indonesia in 1976. 
Foreign aid workers and Indonesian officials estimated that 
some 100,000 East Timorese died between August 1975 and 
mid- 1979, '*most from starvation and disease brought on by 
disruption and permitted by Jakarta neglect." " A massive 
international aid program was launched. Allegations of physi- 
cal mistreatment and disappearance have probably been most 





11. The Malari Affair refers to extensive rioting that broke out in Jakarta on 
15 January during which at least thirteen people were killed and 770 arrested. 
It began with student demonstrations against the visit to Jakarta of Japanese 
ptime minister Tanaka and subsequently involved large numbers of people 


af apparently discontent with government economic policy and Chinese domi- 


nance of the economy. 
12. Hamish McDonald, Suharto’ s Indonesia (Fontana, 1980), p. 215. 
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'"'Beware of the PKI! warns General Amir Müchimud, chairman à 
great bastions of Indonesia s Pancasila Democracy. its Parlia 


Consultative Assembly. * 





numerous during the periods of fiercest fighting between in 
donesian and Fretilin forces (1976-79, 1983 e on 
cerns were particularly expressed about the prisoners in Dni 
Prison and the approximately 4,000 supporters of the dissic 
Fretilin organization who were detained on Atauro Island. 

















and Bains E ET ihe sir ciis rali of die military to 
an unprecedented degree, New Order authorities began to 
resort more than ever before to svstematic and wid Í 
violence against all critics and real and imagined p 
opponents. As noted above, violations of nights du 
initial years of the New Order were suffered mai ly b 
alleged to have been involved directly or indirect 
attempted coup. More recently, however, there has s 
marked increase in the diversity of the social groups Or sectors 
of Indonesian society whose nghts have been deliberately 
violated by New Order authorities, although the total nember 
of political prisoners is probably lower. 

The search for suspected Communists has been ungeient- 
ing since 1965 and may have intensified. For example, secur- 
ity authorities recently ordered the firing of 1,600 oil workers. 
accusing them of past ties with the long-banned PK. or a 
banned Communist-affiliated oil workers’ umon. Accerding 
to the minister of manpower, Admiral (Ret. ) Sudomo, tie 
part of a larger sacking that would total 6.000 oii 

















*From TAPOL Bulletin, No. 78, December 19&6. 








Andi Mappetahang Fatwa, a well-known Muslim preacher and political 
activist, leaving court after his first hearing. As one of the most outspoken 
critics of the government in recent vears, Fatwa has endured constant harass- 
ment since the late 1970s and many physical assaults. Fatwa used the 


occasion of his trial in August 1985 to explain his views on a range of 


political, social, and religious matters and was sentenced to eighteen years. 
( TAPOL Bulletin, No. 7/, September 1985 and No. 73, January 1986.) 


workers. Executives from foreign oil companies said they 
were puzzled that the government waited nearly twenty years 
to order the alleged Communist sympathizers fired. In another 
recent operation, 144 Central Java veterans were stripped of 
their status as ''honored veterans of the war of independence” 
because of alleged links with the PKI more than twenty years 
ago. Another 104 veterans are facing similar action because of 
alleged former links to the PKI." Perhaps the sudden execu- 
tion in mid- 1985 of the four prisoners fifteen to twenty years 
after their conviction (mentioned above) also was intended to 
underscore the regime's resolve. 

Beginning about 1983 there has been a country-wide 
campaign of covert, summary execution of criminals. Indone- 
sian human rights groups estimated that up to 4,000 were 
killed in 1983. The killing has continued since then at a 
reduced rate, perhaps in response to expressions of concern by 
foreign governments. Almost all of those killed were included 
on lists of criminals maintained by government security 





13. Asian Wall Street Journal, 1|! November 1985; /.R., No. 17 (August 
1986), p. 32. 


forces. Several high government officials acknowledged the 
role of security elements in this anti-crime campaign, labelled 
as "mysterious killings" ' by the media. 


Economic rights, or the meeting of basic human 
needs, are usually the primary concern of poor 
majorities everywhere, and the New Order has 
attempted to build legitimacy by attending to eco- 
nomic rights alone. Some of the middle-class 
groups, however, have begun to argue that em- 
powerment of the poor, not simply meeting their 
material needs but allowing them to share in the 
planning and decision-making about their lives 
and communities, is a necessary precondition for 
sustainable development and protection of human 
rights. In short, all rights are cut from the same 
cloth, and economic rights can no longer be sepa- 
rated from the exercise of civil and political rights. 
Such thinking is subversive in the view of New 
Order elites, because it implies a fundamental shift 
away from the all-controlling, paternalistic mode of 
governance to a facilitative mode with a more par- 
ticipatory political process and, perhaps, less 
stability. 





Another target group includes Muslim activists, preach- 
ers, and teachers. In each of the last three years, about 500 of 
these have been in detention without trial.'* Amnesty Interna- 
tional considers many of the 700 alleged Komando Jihad 
activists arrested since 1977, at least a dozen Muslim preachers 
and missionaries charged in connection with the 1984 Tan- 
jung Priok incident, and at least twenty-eight distributors of 
pamphlets and cassettes which challenged the official in- 
terpretation of the incident, to be *'prisoners of conscience. `’ 
Since the incident at Priok, surveillance and harassment of 
Muslim preachers and teachers has broadened and intensi- 
fied. Only those holding permits from the government may 
speak publicly. There have been new reports virtually every 
month that another Muslim has been prosecuted, convicted 
of subversion, and typically sentenced to six years in prison. 
It is apparent that New Order authorities have used the Priok 
incident as a pretext for the arrest of nonviolent Muslim 
critics of the government. * 





14. U.S. Department of State, Country Reports on Human Rights Practices, 
various years. 

15. “As soon as a religious lecturer utters words of truth derived from the 
Qur'an and based on the plain facts of everyday life, or a prominent figure or 
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Overlapping with but distinguishable from the Muslim 
activists is the ‘‘moderate opposition,” composed of retired 
military officers and elder statesmen willing to engage in 
public criticism of the government's policies. During the past 
year three of these, M. Sanusi, A.M. Fatwa, and H.R. Dhar- 
sono, have been convicted of subversion and given ten- to 
nineteen-year prison sentences. Their trials were a farce, as 
about half of the defense witnesses were disallowed, pro- 
secution witnesses often retracted testimony that they 
claimed had been given under intimidation or torture, there 
were glaring inconsistencies and factual errors in the testi- 
mony of some prosecution witnesses, and the judges pre- 
sented their lengthy verdicts too quickly for them to have 
adequately considered the defense. In the view of an Indone- 
sian newspaper editor, the message the regime wanted to get 
across by prosecuting such a venerated public figure as Dhar- 
sono, a former commander of the Army's Siliwangi Division 
and a former secretary-general of ASEAN, was: ''They can 
break anybody at any time for any reason, and no one in this 
society has either the power or, really, the will to do anything 
about it.” "^ 

All formally organized social groups have been affected 
by the regime's push to legalize tighter and wider state control 
of society. The presentation of five controversial political bills 
to the Representative Assembly (DPR) in mid-1984 generated 
stinging rebukes, especially from devout Muslims and the 
moderate opposition, and touched off a wave of political 
violence. One bill, now the Law on Social Organizations, 
legalizes government intervention in virtually all affairs of all 
organizations and obliges them to accept the state ideology, 
Pancasila, as their sole, basic principle. For reformist Muslims 
who seriously try to implement their faith in this world, the law 
takes away religious freedom. ‘‘Step by step these [Muslim] 
purists have had to give ground... But never before have 
Muslims been forced to enshrine the state creed — to the exclu- 
sion of Islam itself —in the organizational charters of their 
strictly religious fellowships.” " 

Severe and extensive violations have been perpetrated 
against some cultural minorities, especially Timorese, Me- 
lanesians, and Chinese. Ever since the resumption of fighting 
between Fretilin and Indonesian forces in August 1983, re- 
ports of atrocities have again streamed out of East Timor. In its 
August 1985 statement to the U.N. Special Committee on 
Decolonization, AI decried the killing of noncombatant civil- 


jans, the disappearance of prisoners, and continuation of ar- 
bitrary arrest and detention. Specifically mentioned was the 


reprisal killing of some 200 villagers i in 1983 and the killing of 
about 100 men in one incident in 1984. There are currently 
about 1,200 detainees on Atauro Island and hundreds of those 
reportedly released have been redetained elsewhere (Paragua, 
Cailaco, Bunuk, and Dare). At least fifty Timorese are cur- 
rently in prison without charge or trial. Forty-three of the 199 
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community leader expresses views based on the Constitution and its im- 
plementation, he is immediately arrested, detained and tried for ‘holding a 
secret meeting’ in violation of Law No. 5/1963 or as a ‘subversive’ in 
violation of Law No. 11/1963 so long as the authorities consider the matter as 
contrary to its will and preferences." H.R. Dharsono, '"Menuntut Janji Orde 
Baru.” 

16. Quoted by L, Kaye in Far Eastern Economic Review, 23 January 1986. 


17. L. Kaye, Far Eastern Economic Review, 13 June 1985. 








prisoners who have been tried and convicted are serving their 
sentences in prisons near Jakarta, making visits from Terni 
and friends virtually impossible. Indonesian forces, currently 
about 10,000 strong or the same level as during the 
invasion, continue to impose serious restrictions on ace 
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the territory and the flow of information out of it. In a recent 
letter to the Indonesian government, the apostolic acminis- 





trator of Dili, Msgr. Belo, attested to the increased leve 
hostility and continued violations of human rights, es ecially 
the right of a nation to its own identity and self. determination. " 

In Irian Jaya, resistance to the Indonesian administrat: 
some of it organized in the Free Papua Movement (OPM), and 
subsequent operations by the Indonesian military have ied to 
the exodus of more than 11,000 people across the becder into 
Papua New Guinea since February 1984. Since then, there are 
reports of forced deportations and widespread arrests, torture, 
and deaths in detention in Irian J aya. At least eighty deaths by 
starvation and sickness occurred in refugee camps ima few 
months after the PNG government, under pressure from in 
donesia, withdrew assistance in mid- |984. ^ There are reports 
of widespread arrests, torture, and deaths in GeEnHon m Iri 
Jaya since February 1984. Several alleged member 
porters of OPM who sought refuge or were arrested a across the 
border in PNG and who were subsequently deported may have 
been tortured or killed in custody by Indonesian secumity ol- 
ficials.?? The Indonesian and PNG governments have estao- 
lished a voluntary repatriation program, but representatives of 
impartial organizations have seldom been allowed to monitor 
























































war which they would Th us levee to io a civils war goes on nade Q 
to grow, which is witnessed by the constant arrival of Indonesia 
together with heavy war material, the deployment of more than ten 
helicopters for operational purposes, and of several air! combat 
In view of the permanent insecurity of the population in many regione i of 
Timor, the continuous exodus of the Timorese people, forces 
resettlement camps, and the absence of freedom of circulation, we tink That 
the moment has come to io put the cheers sania & 









human rights have been oiae. Aar pute D 
Timorese people to choose and direct their own future, 1 
right to govern one's life according to one's own identic 

‘The Indonesian government proceeds from the assum panis the 

people of East Timor have already exercised their right to self- 
However, as the necessary conditions for this have not : , 
Church considers that here resides one of the causes behind the situation of 
anguish experienced by the people of East Timor over the last: 
war that continues for nine years cannot be imputed to the bind abst 
minority. 

“If that were so, what would then be the exp 
disappearances, and the deportation of thousands uw 
nine years? On the other hand, if the majority of the Timorese e peopl 
already chosen their future, why then do they continue to b 
eliminated?'' Reprinted in translation in LR., No. 7, Human Right: 
ment, 25 May 1985. For the most credible recent viaii on politic 
and prisoners in East Timor, see the reprint in translation ? 
Portuguese human rights group in /.R., No. 14, Human Rights Supe PEDE 
March 1986. 

19. Brian Brunton, "Refugees, Human Rights, and tries 
TONES " LR., No. 1, Human Rights Supp! xiii is 
20. “Statement of ATs Concerns in Indonesia,” LE.. No. | 
5. and 16, Human Rights Supplement, January and March 
1986. 
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"Members of the Free Papua Movement (OPM) near Wissel Lakes. Tribal Papuans are engaged in an unusual struggle with the Indonesian 
security forces in defense of their lands and their right to self determination.'' (The Ecologist: Journal of the Post Industrial Age, Vol. 16, No. 

2/3, 1986, p. 99.) 
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photo by Jerome Ricardipu 


“A transmigrant from Java surveys her new home, a newly cleared site near Rimbo-Bujung, Sumatra. The newspapers 
are full of tales of families returning home to Java. The government admits to 2,000 people having left their homes + 
during the period of the 3rd Five-Year Plan. Sixty transmigration sites are in need of ‘rehabilitation.’ '' 
"The Transmigration program involves the mass movement of millions of landless poor from the central Indonesian 
islands of Java, Madwa, Bali, and Lombok to the less densely populated islands ."" (The Ecologist: Journal of the Post 
Industrial Age, Vol. /6, No. 2/3, 1986, pp. 73 and 59.) 
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the return of refugees to ensure that their repatriation was 
indeed voluntary and that they were not subject to ill-treatment 
by Indonesian security forces upon their arrival in Irian Jaya. 
Areas of military operations have been closed off completely 
from international scrutiny, even more so than in East Timor 
where the International Committee for the Red Cross (ICRC) 
has access to political prisoners. 

The Indonesian government's transmigration program has 
increased support for the resistance as it takes what is con- 
sidered communal land by the indigenous people and threatens 
to fundamentally change the demographic characteristics and 
hence the cultural identity of the majority population of Irian 
Jaya. Transmigration of about 82,000 so far has been ac- 
companied by ''spontaneous'' transmigration of more than 
100,000. The government intends to increase the number to 
between 500,000 and 600,000 by 1989 or the end of the 
present five-year plan. The indigenous Melanesian population 
is currently about 1.2 million. By the year 2000, demographers 
expect well over half the population to be non-Irianese, most 
of the newcomers having been shipped in from overcrowded 
Java and Bali. 

At least 1,500 Chinese are currently detained at several 
locations, pending their deportation, for illegally reentering 
Indonesia. These are mainly persons who returned to Indo- 
nesia after leaving for China in protest against Government 
Regulation No. 10 of 1959, which barred Chinese traders from 
the rural areas, or in flight from the political tumult of late 
1965. By a presidential order in 1982, these mostly stateless 
persons will be moved to a single facility that is being built on 
West Sumba, far away from their families and friends. 


Reactions of the Middle Class 


Human rights abuse by the New Order has grown with tbe 
expansion of middle-class groups, always harder to control 
than other strata in the social structure. It has not been the 
peasant majorities or the urban poor who have been the main 
targets of oppression and abuse. Restoration of political stabil- 
ity and the unprecedented prosperity of the oil boom in the 
1970s has enabled the emergent urban, middle-class profes- 
sionals (including religionists), intellectuals, and commercial 
interests to flourish and begin to seriously challenge the ideo- 
logical assumptions and political prerogatives of the New 
Order elite.*! They have become more politically aware, more 
assertive, and many have become more critical of the New 
Order and its policies. 

One aspect of the ideologies being developed by emer- 
gent middle-class groups that is particularly difficult for the 
New Order to tolerate is the linkage posited between economic 
and other rights. Economic rights, or the meeting of basic 








21 "'In terms of occupation and status, wealth and power, the Indonesian 
middle class is amorphous: civil servants (including teachers and academics), 
professionals such as engineers, doctors, lawyers, journalists, airline pilots, 
and business executives, other ‘white collar’ workers, and, of course, em- 
ployers Lifestyle and attitudes, however, provide the underlying coherence 
of an urban middle-class culture. It is most evident in Jakarta but, being 
diffused throughout the country by the powerful media of education, televi- 
sion, and magazines, it is becoming the national culture.'' H.W Dick, ‘‘The 
Rise of a Middle Class and the Changing Concept of Equity in Indonesia. An 
Interpretation,'' Indonesia 39 (April 1985), pp 71—92. 
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human needs, are usually the primary concern of poor ma- 
jorities everywhere, and the New Order has attempted to build 
legitimacy by attending to economic rights alone Some of the 
middle-class groups, however, have begun to argue that em- 
powerment of the poor, not simply meeting their material 
needs but allowing them to share in the planning and decision- 
making about their lives and communities, is a necessary 
precondition for sustainable development and protection of 
human rights. In short, all rights are cut from the same cloth, 
and economic rights can no longer be separated from the 
exercise of civil and political rights.?? In the view of New 
Order elites, such thinking is subversive because it implies a 
fundamental shift away from the all-controlling, paternalistic 
mode of governance to a facilitative mode with a more partici- 
patory political process and, perhaps, less stability 

Another aspect is strong support for constitutionalism and 
the rule of law. Particularly irritating to New Order critics is 
the way the regime utilizes the presumed authority of the Law 
on Subversive Activities and the Operational Command for the 
Restoration of Security and Order (KOPKAMTIB) to mask 
political interest and naked coercion. They provide a small 
group of New Order officials with absolute power, enabling 
them to ignore whatever protections may be offered by ordinary 
laws and the judicial system. For example, all persons arrested, 
interrogated, and detained in connection with the events in 
Tanjung Priok, the Bank Central Asia bombings, and public 
criticism of the government under religious auspices were in 
the custody of KOPKAMTIB, and those brought to trial were 
charged under the anti-subversion law (UU No. 11/PNPS/ 
1963). 

The anti-subversion decree was promulgated in the latter 
part of the Sukarno period and confirmed in the early years of 
the New Order. The comprehensiveness and generality of its 
provisions enable the authorities to invoke it in an extremely 
wide range of circumstances, to use virtually anything as 
evidence of infraction, and to impose the maximum sentence 
of death. Implementation of the anti-subversion law has been 
the responsibility primarily of KOPKAMTIB. Established by 
executive decree on 10 October 1965 and subsequently con- 
firmed by an executive-controlled DPR, this military agency 
has virtually unlimited powers to arrest, interrogate, and inde- 
finitely detain persons thought to jeopardize national security, 
broadly defined.~* These special arrest and detention powers 
supersede a new Criminal Procedures Code (KUHAP) that 
began to be implemented in 1982. In other words, despite 
some protections offered by KUHAP (habeas corpus, bail 





22 Expressions of this line of thinking frequently appear in Prisma (Jakarta) 
See, for example, the June 1983 issue of the English edition on the role of 
voluntary associations 1n development or the Apri] 1983 issue of the Indone- 
sian edition on the same topic See also the public aide memoire resulting 
from the second Inter Non-Governmental Organization Conference on IGGI 
Matters (INGI), /.R., No 16, Business and Economy Supplement, June 
1986. 


23. One instance reported in the 1984 State Department report illustrates, I 
think, the minimal limitations on KOPKAMTIB's powers The minister of 
justice ordered the release of sixty-nine vagrants detained in Jakarta, claiming 
KOPKAMTIB had no authority to arrest and detain persons whose offenses 
were, at worst, misdemeanors I doubt that it could have happened by order of 
any lesser official or outside of Jakarta where the press ts even more domesti- 
cated and foreign eyes fewer 


bonding, legal counsel), in all cases of suspected subversion, 
sabotage, secession, or corruption, these protections are 
superseded by KOPKAMTIB's powers. In these cases, pris- 
oners are held entirely within a military system of administra- 
tion. Only 1f and when a case was brought to trial was it 
transferred to the regular mostly civilian criminal justice sys- 
tem And these cases are extremely rare: as mentioned above, 
less than six per 10,000 persons suspected ın connection with 
the 1965 attempted coup. 

The anti-subversion law and KOPKAMTIB indicate that 
under the New Order, law and legal institutions have been used 
more to justify abuse of human rights than to protect them. 
Recent trials of Muslim activists and moderate oppositionists 
have shown legal propriety to be a facade, and legal institu- 
tions, lacking autonomy in cases with political overtones, no 
longer have much legitimacy. Legal reform without prior po- 
litical change is unlikely to correct this weakness. From the 
point of view of the regime, however, courts serve useful 
functions of intimidation and symbolic reassurance for 
middle-class citizens and foreign observers that a legal process 
is in place. 

At the same time, the law has increasingly become the 
base of ideological protest against New Order abuses. The 
legal basis of the anti-subversion law has been questioned 
frequently, as has the continued existence of KOPKAMTIB 
now twenty years after it was created to ''restore'' order.?* 





24. In the recent trial of H.A M Fatwa, defense attorneys argued. 

] The anti-subversion law lost its legal basis after Decision 
No.I/MPRS/1960 and Decision No II/MPRS/1960 were repealed with Deci- 
sion No V/MPR/1973 and Decision No. XXXVIII/MPRS/1968, respectively 

2. The anti-subversion law continues to represent law, but it does not 
fulfill the requirements for every piece of law in the Republic of Indonesia as a 
legal state based on Part ILA, sub 3, Memorandum DPR-GR dated 9 June 
1966, and thus it must be considered not to have validity any longer, and for 
this reason 1t must be set aside. 

3. The government and the DPR have not yet formulated new laws about 





Moreover, human rights have become a central element in the 
evolving ideologies of middle-class groups, ironically the pro- 


duct of economic growth encouraged by the New Order itself. : 


The Legal Aid Institute of Indonesia is an obvious example. Its 
lawyers have played an important part in defending people 
against abuses of power and in developing ideological posi- 
tions against abusive elites.^ They seem to be establishing 








preventing subversive activities as required by section 2, Law No. 5/PNPS/ 
1969 

4 Since by statutory scheme (1 e. Criminal Procedures code now valid) 
subversion is a political matter outside the jurisdiction of regular courts, and 
district courts only have authonty to try general crimina] and civil cases, by 
definition the Central Jakarta District Court does not have authonty to try a 
case from which it bas been removed by law 

During the subsequent trial of H R Dharsono, other members of the 
dissident ''Group of 50'' petitioned the representative assembly (DPR) to 
repeal the anti-subversion law They argued that the law was introduced as an 
emergency law [against regional separatists] and that it had lost its reason for 
existence They contended that judges trying Dharsono had told his lawyers, 
*"The Council of Judges does not reject the fact, as put forward by the defense 
team, that historically the anti-subversion law was created in emergency 
conditions by presidential decree which by nature was temporary °° Au- 
Stralian Age, 18 October 1985 

Most recently, Wem Kaunang, former general chairman of the Indone- 
sian Catholic University Students Association (PMKRI), attacked the anti- 
subversion law as follows. ‘‘The law can easily be used to manipulate national 
politics. It is strange that such a law which holds out harsh punishment for 
those ‘proved to be subversive’ has never been reviewed by the maker of law, 
the DPR. The legal justification for preserving the status quo of power with 
such a law pointed at the political community represents political injustice and 
favors any regime in power . . . The law places the government in a practically 
inviolable position.. People can no longer be fooled easily " Z.R, 15 
January 1985, p. 20 


25. Despite a cutoff of government funding (and the new Law on Social 
Organizations that prohibits receiving contributions from abroad), the Jakarta 
branch of the Legal Aid Institute (LBH) reports that they receive about eight to 
twelve new cases each day, so that each of their fifteen public defenders have 
been handling about 100 cases per year And despite the prospect of measly 
salanes and well-publicized difficulties faced by Indonesia's corps of human 
rights lawyers, there were 300 applicants for ten new positions (nationally) 





Drawing by Hans Borkent, courtesy of Hans Borkent 


essentially local variants of liberalism against the authoritaria- 
nism of the New Order. And despite government- and self- 
censorship, the Indonesian language press remains an impor- 
tant source of information on human rights. 

Religionists, especially, reacted strongly to the major 
push by the New Order to legalize tighter and wider state 
control of society. Among five controversial political bills 
presented to the representative assembly (DPR) in mid-1984 
was one for controlling all associations or formally organized 
groups. The bill and then the law for controlling all associa- 
tions or formally organized groups generated stinging re- 
bukes, especially from Muslim purists and the moderate op- 
position, and touched off a wave of political violence (e.g. the 
Tanjung Priok incident and countless bombings and arsons). 
Moh. Natsir, a former prime minister, general chairman of the 
modernist Islamic party Masjumi, and currently head of the 
Indonesian Islamic Missionary Council, argued that ‘‘the five 
political bills marked the culmination point of the New Order 
and were bringing everyone, without exception, to a cross- 
roads in Indonesian history.’’?° 

Another type of reaction has been that the law turns 
Pancasila against itself, or that enforcing Pancasila in this way 
is a contradiction in terms. This idea has been expressed by 
Gen. (Ret.) A.H. Nasution: 


Pancasila actually carries within itself harmony between diversity 
and unity. One cannot occur without the other. . [S]tressing unity 
by making diversity disappear will bring us to the regimentation of 
state, national, and social life, narrowing the room for initiative, 
creativity, and dynamism. For that reason, this establishment of a 
sole principle by eliminating the principles of various aspirations 
in the life of social and religious organizations, in my opinion, 1s 
contrary to the harmony which ıs carried within Pancasila So long 
as diversity of motivations and aspirations 1s not aimed at changing 
the principles and nature of the Republican state proclaimed in 
1945, then the parties involved have to be given the freedom of 
association, assembly, and expression guaranteed by the 1945 
Constitution.?' 


Thus he finds the law in conflict not only with religious belief, 
but also with the Pancasila and the Constitution. 


Conclusion 


External actors played crucial roles that facilitated the 
consolidation of power initially in the New Order and helped to 
maintain it ever since through provision of capital, technol- 
ogy, military aid and training, diplomatic support, and stra- 
tegic protection. These actors include the governments be- 
longing to the aid consortium: the Intergovernmental Group 
for Indonesia (IGGI), the International Monetary Fund (IMF), 





Kompas, 6 January and 20 February 1986 Cited in/ R , No 16, June 1986, 
and No 17, August 1986. 


26. I R. (November 1984), p. 5 Natsir also wrote: '' What 1s being called the 
principle for an organization, or for that matter an individual, is the formula- 
tion of ideals, fundamental motivations, sources of strength for enduring 
suffering, a grasp of life to be carmed till death. For anyone who already has a 
principle in this sense, it 15 no easy matter to change it around, like changing 
clothes in the morning to go to work, and in the early evening to rest and sleep 
A principle is not a technical matter, and human beings are not robots A 
principle is not merely a matter of thought It goes deeper than that It 1s a 
matter of conscience, of religious belief."' (J.R , No 8, Politics Supplement, 
June 1985 ) 
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the World Bank, and multinational corporations (MNCs) 1n- 
vested in Indonesia. Currently, these actors combined are 
lending the Indonesian government about $6 billion annually 
Apparently some of them are now troubled by the increasing 
human rights violations and other excesses (e g. corruption 
and excessive economic regulation) of the New Order ^^ 

If these actors want Indonesian middle-class groups to 
play a larger role in economic development. more competition 
in the economy, and the New Order to broaden its base of 
(domestic) political support, they will need to assist the In- 
donesian middle class in regaining its rights and in limiting 
oppression by the New Order. Without countervailing external 
pressure, the outlook for human nights and political develop- 
ment in Indonesia is bleak indeed. For example, the United 
States could make several changes ın its policy toward In- 
donesia. First, there is need for better monitoring of the human 
rights situation by U.S. intelligence and for more informauon 
sharing among U.S. government agencies and between tne 
U.S. and the Australian government, since the latter has better 
information at the present time The information currently 
being reported by nongovernmental agencies (such as AI, 
TAPOL, and churches) and the media (e.g. Indonesia Publica- 
tions) needs to be taken more seriously The U.S could also 
actively support further internationalization of human rights 
monitoring — for example, the covening of an international 
commission to investigate the human rights situation 
thoroughly at the local level, especially in East Timor and Irian 
Jaya. Despite the New Order’s long record of abuses, there 
have not been nearly as many investigations as in the Philip- 
pines by professional, nongovernmental human nghts ana- 
lysts, nor has there ever been anything comparable to the 
International Mission of Lawyers to Malaysia 

There is need for public protestations and stronger sanc- 
tions. If the U.S. refrained from more than token gestures cf 
displeasure during the Carter Administration on grounds that 
the program for release of prisoners detained in 1965—67 wasa 
sign of improvement, ^? there have been no such improvements 
in the last few years to justify toleration of the deteriorating 
human rights situation. Stronger sanctions could involve ter- 
mination of the concessional military assistance (including 
arms sales credits and training assistance) which has been a 
means of expressing support for the New Order. U S. military 
aid, amounting to about $34 million in 1985, 1s currentiy 
helping to supply about twenty battalions of Indonesian forces 
deployed in East Timor and several battalions in Iman Jaya 
With regard to economic assistance, the US could cast a 
dissenting vote or at least abstain on such questionable World 
Bank loans as those financing the transmigration program end 
the family planning program for Catholic East Timor 
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28 A sense of Congress resolution protesting continued nghts violations in 
East Timor was introduced into the U S House of Representatives by Rep 

Tony P Hall in December 1985 And thirty-four members of the House sent a 
letter on East Timor to U N Secretary General Javier Perez de Cuellar asking 
for a U.N investigation into the human nghts situation 1n East Tumor Both 
documents are reprinted in 7 R., Human Rights Supplement. November 1985 

For the latest barrages against New Order corruption, see David Jenkins. 
“After Marcos, Now for the Suharto Billions,” Sydney Morning Herald, 10 
April 1986, and Steven Jones and Raphael Pura, "Jakarta's Policies Help 
Suharto Kin to Prosper," The Asian Wall Street Journal, | December 1986 


29 Robert Pringle, Indonesia and the Philippines (New York Columbia 
University, 1980) 
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The Path of Suffering: The Report of a 
Political Prisoner on His Journey through 
Various Prison Camps in Indonesia 


by Pandu Nusa 


Introduction 


In June 1965 the Indonesian Communist party (PKT) was 
the largest Marxist party in the non-Communist world. A year 
later it had been destroyed, wiped out by military and religious 
groups on the grounds of its implication — still unproven—in 
the shadowy 30th September Affair of 1965, in which six 
leading conservative and pro-Western generals were killed. 
Not only were the party's leaders killed or jailed, but appalling 
massacres of party members and sympathizers took place, 
especially in the countryside. Of those who were not killed, 
some fled abroad or went underground, but large numbers— 
perhaps one-and-a-half million, though no definite figures are 
available — were rounded up and detained, generally without 
trial; many were held for a decade or longer. Even after the 
release of prisoners began in 1975, they have generally been 
reluctant to relate their experiences for fear of attracting the 
attention of the authorities, and few personal accounts of the 
experiences of the detainees have thus appeared. 

The present work, written by Pandu Nusa, who is now 
living in the Netherlands, was first published 1n stencil form in 
Dutch by the Indonesia Commuttee of the Communist party of 
the Netherlands in 1983. The narrative is unpolished and at 
times unclear, but this translation of it is published here as an 
important record of the experiences of political prisoners un- 
der the Suharto regime. Annotations have been added by the 


editor. 
The Editors 


Nusa Kambangan, Transit Island 


During the Dutch colonial period Nusa Kambangan was 
known as a notorious place of exile. The name alone would 
send chills up and down Indonesian spines. The island, which 
lies off the south coast of Central Java, was known for the 
inhuman treatment meted out to the prisoners sent there for 
forced labor. It was impossible to escape by swimming across 
the narrow strait of Java, for the coastline was crawling with 
crocodiles. These days, more than ever, Nusa Kambangan has 
become an island of terror. The island was used as a transit 


camp for the political prisoners who were dispatched 1n the 
1970s to the distant island of Buru in the Moluccas 

Nusa Kambangan, literally '*Floating Island," ts thirty 
kilometers long and 3.5 kilometers wide On it are nine prisons 
dating from colonial times. In order to give these prisons a 
somewhat friendlier sound, the Suharto regime refers to them 
as '"Lembaga Pemasyarakatan,”’ or ‘‘Institution for Restonng 
Social Awareness,” making them sound like a kind of educa- 
tional colony. However, under the New Order. as Suharto 
likes to call his regime, Nusa Kambangan 1s used principally to 
lock up members and sympathizers of the Indonesian Com- 
munist party, the PKI. After the massive arrests by the junta, 
more than ten thousand people from the Cilacap region were 
the first to be sent there. There were still cnminal prisoners on 
the island, and they were used as helpers for the guards and 
were stirred up by the commandant against the political prison- 
ers. The criminal prisoners were permitted to mistreat and 
even kill the political prisoners if they did not carry out their 
orders. 

On 2 February 1966 the leaders of the numerous demo- 
cratic organizations in Central Java were deported to Nusa 
Kambangan. By that time 12,000 people from Cilacap had 
already died there. The new arnvals found their graves all over 
the island, on the slopes of the hills and along the coasts The 
survivors were starving and had little more than skin over their 
bones. Anyone who arrived on the island faced the fact that 
death was only a matter of time. Every day some died and had 
to be buried at once, but sometimes so many died that it was 
impossible to bury them all. A man might dig a grave and then 
himself die the following day. The causes of most deaths 
amongst the political prisoners were shortages of food and the 
brutal maltreatment they received. This situation changed only 
with the arrival of political prisoners who had been in the 
armed forces. They organized resistance groups and fought 
back, which at least made the assistants of the guards afraid 

In 1970 the status of the political prisoners was changed 
It was announced that they were in transit to the island of Buru. 
where they would be sent to clear the land. Nusa Kambangan 
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became the transit camp for the whole of Java. The training 
program to give the prisoners the technical skills necessary to 
clear and cultivate land lasted for a month, and as soon as the 
training began they no longer had to stay in their cells. And 
finally they were put aboard a boat bound for Buru. 

They were deceived from the start. At first they were told 
that the training was part of a program to prepare them to return 
to free society, and many of them still believed this as they 
travelled to Buru. 

On Nusa Kambangan, the training consisted of cultivat- 
ing dry rice fields. The harvest was appropriated by a super- 
visor appointed by the military or else disappeared directly in 
the military apparatus. If the prisoners did not take care to keep 
back a part of the production for themselves, then they died of 
hunger, although they had grown sufficient rice and other 
Crops to feed themselves. 

Nusa Kambangan is a limestone island with coral beds, 
and there is much good building timber on the island. The 
unpaid workforce abundantly provided by the prisoners was 
extensively used in the exploitation of these resources. The 
products of the sawmill were sold outside the island, as was 
coral stone, which was used to make calcium. The island 
[facilities were] in poor condition before the arrival of the 
prisoners. Buildings and roads were not maintained. But 
these, too, benefited from the presence of the prisoners. First 
of all the official residences had to be renovated and made 
more attractive. The residence of the director was transformed 
into a real palace. Next, thanks to the quick hands of the 
prisoners, came a playing field, an assembly hall, and a mos- 
que. Other political prisoners had to work as house servants. 
Every prison official on Nusa Kambangan, from top to bottom, 
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was entitled to a prisoner as a house servant. Their duties 
included fetching water for the bath and the kitchen, cooking, 
cutting grass for the animals, and playing nursemaid to the 
children of the officials. Every official in fact had at least two 
prisoners as house servants, and the higher officials had more; 
some had ten. The prisoners were obliged to do every kind of 
Work, light and heavy, even down to washing underclothes. 


To Buru 


The departure for Buru was kept secret. Nonetheless the 
news leaked out and all the prisoners were aware of the coming 


departure. There were various reactions to the report. Most _ 


accepted it as another consequence of their political struggle. 
Others fainted when they heard the news. Sometimes the 
family of a prisoner would try to avert the departure of their son 
or husband by bribery. This trade in human flesh sometimes 
succeeded. 

The first ship left in 1969 and a second the following year. 
The first ship was an old army boat which sprang a leak in the 
Bali Straits and almost met disaster. After 1971 the prisoners 
were transported in a cattle ship. 

Before the departure, each prisoner was given a number 
on his prison uniform. The prisoners were then embarked, 
allocated to different parts of the ship, and counted according 
to these numbers. Then they were told to lay their sleeping 
mats on the deck, but the space was so small that the mats 
would not fit. The unluckiest were those who had a place near 
the WC. They had to put up with seven days of stifling, 
nauseating stench. After the ship, the Laut Anakan (Child of 
the Sea), had left the gulf behind Nusa Kambangan, it was in 
the Indian Ocean, and the waves were so strong that many 
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Prisoners working on Buru 


were seasick. The food was sufficient, compared with that on 
Nusa Kambangan, but being seasick we were not terribly 
interested in it. 

On arrival in Namlea, the harbor of Buru, we were trans- 
ferred to motorboats and brought to shore. The prisoners were 
not taken directly from the harbor to the camp, but rather to a 
transit camp three kilometers from Namlea. We were forced to 
run the entire distance at full pace, which was exhausting, 
especially since we had not yet recovered from our seasick- 
ness. It was the intention of the authorities to hold the prisoners 
three to six days in the transit camp in order to prepare them for 
future work. 

During the stay in the transit camp an Auxiliary Com- 
mand Organization was set up. This was composed of prison- 
ers who had to help carry out the instructions of the unit 
commander. A ‘‘General Instructor'' was appointed, who was 
regarded as the lieutenant of the unit commander in day-to-day 
affairs. The ‘‘Barrack Heads’’ were the lieutenants of the 
General Instructor. Much was expected of the General In- 
structor; he was often someone with higher education, or at 
least someone whom the commander had previously known. If 
there were difficulties finding someone suitable as instructor, 
the prisoner with the lowest number was simply appointed to 
the post. 

The situation in the transit barracks was understandably 
far from stable. Mentally the prisoners had to get used to many 
things, and there was much whispered speculation over what 
the future might hold for them. They talked about the possibil- 
ity of escaping, and the danger of being recaptured or even 
killed. In general one can say, however, that treatment in the 
transit camp was fairly normal; the food supply was sufficient, 
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Amnesty International photo, courtesy of Robert Cribb 





and the other needs of the prisoners were also met. ibn paine, 
on the other hand, was tough, and the prisoners expected 1 
this would also be the case in their new place of residence: The 
journey there, tens of kilometers long, was made by motor 
boat. Each unit consisted of five hundred prisoners, under the 












Pattimura Division of the army. A full, well-armed bat 
this division was stationed on the island. 

The boats glided peacefully up the Waiapur } 
left and right, the forest came down to the water s edge 
thick, dark forest, with hardly any human beings to be se 
This is understandable, because Buru has an area of o O00 
square kilometers and only 35,000 inhabitants, The boat could 
go only as far as a place called Air Menditih (which means 
‘‘boiling water’’), and from there the prisoners had to proceed 
on foot. The track was a narrow footpath and very marshy. 
They had to cross many rivers. The first contingent, which 
arrived in 1969, had a very difficult time. They bad to build 
their own barracks because there was nothing at all thereavhen 
they arrived. We had to camp overnight several times en the 
way, and the journey was made more difficult by the faet that 
the prisoners were carrying much baggage. They had brought 
with them mats, pillows, clothes, food utensils, and so on, 
anything they could get their hands on. This was desp 
fact that they had been told they could noti 
and that everything would be provided. T 
that since they had been deceived too often 

The prisoners were given all sorts : 
journey. The soldiers wanted to be carri 
muddy spots. The prisoners were in no position to: 
they realized that the intention was to” break their morale. 






























arrival, the first thing they had to do was clean up the camp, 
both the residences of the guards and their own shelters. The 
weeds which thrived around the barracks and in the yards had 
to be pulled up by hand. 


From Bivouac to Agriculture 


When we arrived at this place on Buru where we would 
have to live—for how long we knew not— we were sur- 
rounded by forest. Our first task was to build roads. The 
narrow footpaths had to be widened and bridges thrown over 
the rivers. This was necessary to make the rapid transport of 
soldiers to the camp possible, so as to be able to suppress any 
trouble as quickly as possible. The building of roads began 
with the clearing of the forest. Besides the pulling up of tiny 
weeds, the hardest work was the rooting out of huge trees, big 
enough to build an oceangoing prau. This heavy work had to 
be done by prisoners who were weakened by long periods in 
prison without any physical exercise. The food which the 
prisoners were given during this period, moreover, was not 
only of low nutritional value, but was insufficient in quantity 
as well. Everyone was under psychological pressure and had 
already suffered much. Only 5 percent of those sent to Buru 
had been farmers. Most were intellectuals and activists from 
the mass movements. Amongst them were also craftsmen. For 
most of them, clearing forests was particularly hard work. 
Those who had been on Nusa Kambangan since 1966 certainly 
had some experience, but not those who had sat in cells for four 
to six years, though it was certainly a relief to breathe fresh air 
again and to move about in natural surroundings. 

The official rice ration was 500 grams per day, but this 
was never maintained. A ''good" commander gave 400 
grams. If someone turned up too late at parade, the whole unit 
was blamed and was punished with a reduction of the ration. It 
could be reduced to 150 grams per person. According to the 
plan, food was to be provided for half a year, following which 
the prisoners would have to produce their own food. As a result 
of corruption in the command organization, this period was 
reduced to four months, and the command organization con- 
sumed the rest. 

In general, the prisoners were determined folk who did 
not lose hope in the face of their fate. They knew that the heavy 
work and meager food could have fatal consequences, and 
each group sought its own way to avoid them. Some, for 
instance, went secretly into the forest to collect edible plants, 
though Buru is unfortunately a poor island. Still, palm trees 
provided sago, and this supplement was of great importance in 
the first months, while the rice paddies and other fields had still 
produced nothing. The official rations were never supple- 
mented, except with salt. It was forbidden to catch fish in the 
rivers near the camp, because that would distract people from 
their work. Salt, too, is expensive on Buru and is difficult to 
obtain, and because the sea in the Moluccas has a low salt 
content there is no rock salt to be harvested. Entering the 
forests was also forbidden, and any comrade who was caught 
there was punished along with his entire group. No one was 
free from this psychological pressure. The authorities tried to 
break the spirit of the prisoners in order to prevent resistance. 
Every ‘‘mistake’’ had to be punished in military fashion: those 
being punished were made to walk on hands and knees, to 
sprint, to run bent over, or, in the case of collective punish- 
ment, to have fist fights with one another. 


While we were clearing the ground, we began work at six 
in the morning. This meant appearing for parade at 5:00 A.M. 
The morning shift lasted till 1:00 P.M. and was followed by a 
break of one-and-a-half hours. From 2:30 P.M. we worked 
through until dusk at 6:00 P.M. Work was supervised by Ton- 
wal soldiers. There were no breaks, so we toiled for ten-and-a- 
half hours a day. And then we worked after hours on building a 
theater for ourselves. The soil on Buru had never been worked 
by man before; it was virgin ground. The greatest enemy was 
the weeds. No sooner was the ground clear than the weeds shot 
up again. The trees were cut by hand; we left the trunks in the 
ground and burnt them out. When we were ready to plant the 


On 2 February 1966 the leaders of the numerous 
democratic organizations in Central Java were 
deported to Nusa Kambangan. By that time 12,000 
people from Cilacap had already died there. The 
new arrivals found their graves all over the island, 
on the slopes of the hills and along the coasts. The 
survivors were starving and had little more than 
skin over their bones. Anyone who arrived on the 
island faced the fact that death was only a matter 
of time. Every day some died and had to be buried 
at once, but sometimes so many died that it was 
impossible to bury them all. A man might dig a 
grave and then himself die the following day. 





rice, the question arose of how we would get water from the 
river, which lay lower than the rice fields. We had to lay 
irrigation channels kilometers long to solve the problem. 
Another problem was that the soldiers and other personnel had 
no technical expertise. It often happened that they disagreed 
with what we wanted to do, and this resulted many times in 
useless work being done. There were disagreements, for in- 
stance, over the correct time between first harvest and second 
planting, and over the correct dosage of fertilizer. It some- 
times even happened that good work was condemned as bad 
and was even regarded as sabotage to be punished. We were 
told it was wrong, for instance, that we placed the rice plants 
some distance apart when we transplanted the seedlings. The 
supervising soldier, who did not know the first thing about rice 
planting, became angry and punished us. On another occasion, 
a man who was following the Javanese custom of singing as he 
guided the buffalo while ploughing was accused of sabotage 
and was punished. It sounds like a joke, but it was bitter 
reality. 


A Prison within a Prison 


Many of the political prisoners had had mistaken ideas 
about the life they would lead on Buru. They had the naive 
belief that although they would be exiled to this remote island, 
they would nonetheless be able to live there as free citizens. It 
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turned out very different. From the start, every unit was sur- 
rounded with barbed wire and placed under guard. Long be- 
fore the arrival of the political prisoners, the local inhabitants 


. had been told that they were notorious and dangerous crimi- 


nals. The locals took this information with a grain of salt, it is 
true, because they were equally afraid of those who were 
passing out this information. These gentlemen were already 
guilty of repeatedly confiscating property and raping women 
and girls. When they first came into contact with the political 
prisoners, however, the local inhabitants were nonetheless 
still rather hesitant. If they happened to meet a prisoner on one 
of the narrow paths, they would disappear into the forest. But 
because we maintained a friendly attitude towards them, they 
soon developed a different idea of these "notorious crimi- 
nals.’’ After further contact, the attitude of the Burunese 
towards us changed completely. They helped us a great deal 
and gave us newcomers advice on where to find palm trees in 
the forest, where to get rattan for building our barracks, and in 
what pools we could catch plenty of fish. This assistance made 
our lives somewhat easier. The authorities therefore forbade 
the prisoners to visit the villages. One day, when a patrol 


entered a village looking for us, the inhabitants hid us in their 


huts, and even the children helped to conceal us. 





courtesy of Robert Cribb 
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Initially, each unit had an "Officer of Justice" over it. 
After some years the Officer of Justice was given responsibil- 
ity for several units. His task was to interrogate prisc mew w ho 
were mistrusted or who had done something which the militar: 
did not like. Besides this legal apparatus, there were secret 
informers who were recruited from within the barracks i eat. 
sleep, and work with the prisoners. These informers were used 
from 1969 to 1976, a year before the first unexpected reieases 
finally took place. They took on this shameful work in onder to 
get lighter work or extra food. Disciplinary measures were also 
taken against prisoners who were disobedient. By disebedi- 
ence was meant: 












— not working hard enough in carrying out the work schedule of 
the unit commander; 

— having, in the eyes of the soldiers, too much influence with the 
other prisoners, and thus being a focus for gatherings and 
groups; 

— talking about politics with fellow prisoners 

— any sign that the prisoners were organiz 
might be able to cause disruptions: 

— any suspicion of action against the authorities, 


or with the vill i 
ng themselves and so 









Prisoners who were placed in the “disobedient”? category 
were organized in separate groups, were given speci talapmar- 
ters, and were allocated work which was « | 

They thus formed the Regu Khusus or Spex a 
ever a commander reported ‘disobedience,’ 
involved were sent to this separate camp for the courage i 
was given the name Unit Ancol.’ Prior to being sent ‘here, 
however, the prisoner was beaten up in his own unit. 
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comrade who was caught there was pur ni hed 
along with his entire group. No one was free from 
this psychological pressure. The authorities iried 
to break the spirit of the prisone rs in order to 
prevent resistance. Every "mistake" had io 5e 
punished in military fashion: those bein, y pum 
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sprint, to run bent over, or, in the caseof collective 
punishment, to have fist fights with one another. 





The daily regime in Unit Ancol was stricter. In the other 
sectors, prisoners who were sick or whose family members in 


camp had died could generally get leave, though they were stili 
under guard. But in Unit Ancol this was never permitted. The 








Ancol prisoners were allowed to move around only in their 
Own quarters. 





1. This name is ironically intended. Ancol is a popular beach reset and 
recreation area on the bay of Jakarta. 








Political prisoners returning to their barracks from forced labor 


In 1977, the year of the first releases, the Buru camp had 
the ""honor'' of receiving distinguished visitors. Government 
figures, unaccompanied by journalists, visited the camp now 
and then, including the Ancol section. Only if there were 
journalists, especially foreign ones, or representatives of the 
Red Cross was the Unit Ancol camp left off the itinerary. One 
might think that the prisoners on Buru were not interrogated 
because they were in exile, but that was not the case. There 
were repeated interrogations by teams from the Moluccas. 
Sometimes these interrogations were accompanied by physical 
abuse, at times so terrible that the prisoners could stand it no 
longer and attempted to commit suicide. Some of them suc- 
ceeded in their attempt. Sometimes prisoners were also sent to 
Jakarta for interrogation. Psychological tests were also done to 
observe changes in the mental state of the prisoners. 


Three Months with No Rice and No Salt 


Just as on Nusa Kambangan, we were not allowed to 
pluck the fruits of our labors. The husking of rice took place 
therefore both legally and illegally. Illegal pounding took 
place at some risk in the forest. This was necessary for sheer 


physical survival, but it took place under threat of massive 
punishment. The commandant described these activities as 
"preparation for rebellion," but the prisoners only did it 
because the rice ration was insufficient. Once it was dis- 
covered that Unit Ten had been concealing harvested rice in 
the forest, although it was located not far from a tribe which 
demanded human heads as bride-price. The discovery of the 
secret rice store was punished on a massive scale. We had to 
spend the night crawling all over the field, and by the morning 
the whole field was trampled bare. We hid the rice deep in the 
forest, where the guards would not easily find it, or in the 
swamp. At the same time we made sure that the rice supply in 
the barracks themselves was always too small to attract the 
attention of the guards. In the forest, too, we never pounded 
more than a small amount of rice at any one time, and we kept 
it in bamboo containers. These containers could then be 
brought into the kitchen at the same time as the firewood. 
According to the official regulations, anyone who was doing 
hard work should get 750 grams of rice per day. This was 
necessary because there were no side dishes. But with a ration 
as small as that, it was impossible to eat three times a day; thus 


photo by Evert Vermeer Stichting , courtesy of Robert Cribb* 
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rice was "stolen." We had to get our three meals a day without 


&, attracting attention, so this is what we did. We had breakfast at 


four in the morning, before sunrise, our midday meal in the 
break after the morning's work, and our evening meal after 
sunset. We began cooking the rice at night when the guards 
were not doing their rounds. When it was ready, we woke our 
friends for a silent breakfast; this needed discipline, for a small 
infringement of our own rules could have serious conse- 
quences. When the dry fields produced cassava and other 
second crops, the food ration was increased, but it was still too 
little. We never got sufficient nutrition, and the menu was 
always exactly the same, with no variation: rice with salt, a 
few vegetables and nothing else. 


When the group returned, the commander re- 
ported that this prisoner had attempted to steal a 
weapon from the guards. The prisoner was beaten 
up on the spot, although nothing had in fact hap- 
pened in the forest. Then, as a result of the false 
accusation, all the prisoners in Ancol had to stand 
on parade. The commander read a number of 
names from a list. One by one those whose names 
had been called out had to raise their hands and 
step forward. They were shot forthwith, without 
blindfold. Some did not die immediately and lay 
bathed in blood. The prisoners trembled with fear 
as they waited for death, and their hatred for this 
inhumanity grew. 





The island of Buru has no volcanic or limestone hills, and 
this was probably why our experiment at drying cassava 
failed.’ After three months the cassava had been eaten up by 
woodworms. This also happened with the nuts and beans 
which we dried and kept in a closed tin with wood ash. It was 
thus impossible to keep food very long. Moreover, our rice and 
other fields were too close to the forest and suffered from 
plagues of insects. In 1973 and 1974, the wereng? destroyed 
practically our entire harvest. We had only enough supplies to 
last us two months, and the situation was critical. Meanwhile 
the government had reduced the ration still further, making the 
situation even worse. Our rice harvest had been lost to the 
plague of insects, but those insects in green uniforms," a 
species without any human feeling, did nothing to arrange 
food for us. For three months we had not a single grain of rice. 





2. It is not clear why the absence of volcanic or limestone hills should have 
caused these difficulties. 


3. The wereng is a rice-hopper, swarms of which have devastated rice crops 
in many parts of Indonesia from time to time. 


4. This refers to the green uniforms of the soldiers. 
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In order to overcome the food shortage, we contacted the 
Burunese and asked their permission to cut sago palms. Be- 
cause of our good relations with them, the village hea 
his verbal permission. Thirty-five friends went on behalf 
unit to cut the trees and pound the sago. While they were 
working in the swamps, they were bitten by malarial mos- 
quitoes. (According to the camp doctor, about 95 percen 
the population of Buru was infected with malaria.) Sage flour 
is the staple food of the Burunese; they make a delicious dish 
called ‘‘papeda’’ from it, and if they did not eat papeda zt least 
once a day they felt hungry. For them, papeda was Food! For 
us it was the reverse: even if we ate sago, we felt hungry 
without rice. Papeda was eaten on Buru without sugar, and 
sugar was worth its weight in gold to the prisoners, If wecould 
drink tea with sugar once a week, it was like a party. We stet 
sago with salt and sometimes a few vegetables, but for three 
months we also received no salt. We had no money nor any- 
thing else which we would exchange for sait. Three 
without salt is misery. 





















Terror on Buru 


Reactionaries always try to weaken the people's move- 
ment by provocations and abuse of power, Although hti 
cal prisoners had little strength left after their long 
prison, the provocations continued on Buru. By E a | 
mean actions designed to provoke anger wt ich, 
cumbed to it, could have fatal consequences, One s Suc 
dent took place in 1972, when a prisoner, from sheer a 
killed his platoon commander with a penkni 















fe. The m 
guards behaved like royalty and acted with complete arbar 
ness. They would take, for instance, a ring from someone s 
hand, a tool or piece of handicraft that a prisoner had made 
himself, a pet bird which had been captured with difficulty in 
the wild, or a beloved fighting cock. Whatever it migbtbe, if 
the soldier wanted it, the prisoner had to give it up, w ithoat a any 
compensation, or else face difficulties. The soldiers thus 
abused the power which their military strength gave them. 
Such incidents led to resentment amongst the prisoners which 
grew to simple hatred. Most prisoners tried to concea! their 
hatred, but the prisoner who killed his platoon commander s 
not able to control himself. After the commander had taken his 
beloved fighting cock, he couid not restrain his anger 
demonstrated his hate with a single thrust of his penknife 
consequences were terrible. Eleven prisoners were shot dead, 
and to reinforce the example even people from a neighboring 
unit were punished. The accused, on the other hand, was not 
killed but was crippled for life by the systemate beating of his 
vertebrae. 

Another provocation took place in Ancol, The guard 
duties there were in the hands of a battalion from the noter PONS 
Hasanuddin Division, feared for their frequent crucities. ¢ 
group of prisoners was instructed to go into the forest to collect 
firewood for the kitchen. One of the prisoners who was r ar- 
ticularly disliked by the commander was also sent, W he 
group returned, the commander reported that this prisoner bad 
attempted to steal a weapon from the guards, The prisone 
beaten up on the spot, although nothing had in tact happen 
the forest. Then, as a result of the false accusation, In the 
prisoners in Ancol had to stand on parade. The commander 
read a number of names from a list. One by one those whose 
names had been called out had to raise their hands and step 
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Indonesian political prisoners in a camp on Kalimantan 


forward. They were shot forthwith, without blindfold. Some 
did not die immediately and lay bathed in blood. The prisoners 
trembled with fear as they waited for death, and their hatred for 
this inhumanity grew. Anything that the soldiers did was 
permitted. After all the names on the list had been read out, the 
survivors were told to go back to their barracks. The bodies 
remained out in the open for the whole night. The few who 


were still alive were allowed to bleed to death. The soldiers of 


the platoon organized a party that night, playing guitars, sing- 
ing, and drinking to celebrate their triumph. Everyone could 
see the bodies lying out there on the assembly grounds, but the 
commander did not care. The only one disturbed by it all was 
the camp pastor, and it was he who arranged to have the bodies 
buried, according to their religions. 

An even more serious provocation took place in Unit 
Eleven. The army battalion based there also belonged to the 
Hasanuddin Division, and it was also attached to camp head- 
quarters on Buru. The soldiers in this battalion were particu- 
larly heavily involved in trade, even to the extent of competing 
with one another. They traded timber, and the competition was 
so strong that they did not hesitate to murder a competitor. The 
provocation took place in a subtle way. Sometimes one of the 
guards would give a prisoner a newspaper, saying that no one 
should find out. The guard would try to win the trust of the 
prisoner by giving him encouraging news, such as information 


about the activities of the Komitee Indonesie in Holland or of 


Amnesty International on behalf of the prisoners. And the 
prisoner would gradually come to trust the guard. Then, at a 
certain moment, the guard would pass a report that in three 


days a ship sailing under the flag of the People's Republic of 





courtesy of Robert Cribb 


Amnesty International photo , 


China would arrive off the north coast of Buru to pick up the 
prisoners. Anyone who wanted to escape would thus have a 
chance of getting away. The report went from mouth to mouth 
through the barracks, and it was said that anyone who wanted 
to escape would have to leave for the north coast before sunset. 
Because many people regarded the soldier who had given the 
news as a comrade, they believed the story, and forty-eight 
prisoners tried to make their escape in this way. During the 
escape there was shooting and one guard was killed, although 
not by the prisoners. That night all the prisoners had to assem- 
ble on the football field, after which they were permitted to 
return to the barracks. No work was done on the following day. 
Meanwhile, it had become clear that a number of prisoners had 
escaped. There were interrogations throughout the following 
day, and twenty-two of the remaining prisoners were arrested. 
Nothing more was ever heard of those who escaped. They were 
murdered or died in the forest. 


Second-class Citizen 


Finally the regime was forced to release the political 
prisoners. When we on Buru at last came up for release, 
however, the regime still wanted to humiliate us and keep us 
under control for the rest of our lives. We did not like this, of 
course, but we promised one another that we would not lose 
our self-respect, even if we signed the declaration which the 
government put before us. This declaration contained, as it 
were, an affirmation of *'loyalty"' to the regime. It included 
clauses stating that we would no longer follow communist 
theory and that we would neither claim compensation for nor 








make complaints about our treatment while in detention. The 


&, prisoners were forced to sign the declaration, although the 


declaration itself stated that the signing was voluntary. The 
prisoners had no choice, and they well knew it, though it later 
turned out that a few had in fact refused to sign. 


Most prisoners tried to conceal their hatred, but 
the prisoner who killed his platoon commander 
was not able to control himself. After the comman- 
der had taken his beloved fighting cock, he could 
not restrain his anger and demonstrated his hate 
with a single thrust of his penknife. The conse- 
quences were terrible. Eleven prisoners were shot 
dead, and to reinforce the example even people 
from a neighboring unit were punished. The ac- 
cused, on the other hand, was not killed but was 
crippled for life by the systematic beating of his 
vertebrae. 


Once we were released from detention, however, it 
quickly became clear that we remained exposed to arbitrary 
and unjust treatment. Many of us were not given identity 
cards, and when we did get one it bore the annotation E.T., for 
Eks-Tahanan, or ex-prisoner. We had to get permission to 
travel in our own country. We were all required to report 
regularly to village heads, to the police, and to the local 
military commander. Former prisoners were forbidden to hold 
offices in neighborhood associations, companies, and indeed 
any kind of organization, even if they were elected by majority 
vote. Every time a prisoner was summoned to appear before 
the authorities, he had to provide a passport photo and a 
biography. And at election time, many of the former prisoners 
Were not given the right to vote, for what it was worth. In some 
cases even their relatives lost their rights to vote. 

Nonetheless, it is encouraging that in general the prison- 
ers were well received by their neighbors and fellow citizens. 
In daily life there was no discrimination against the former 
prisoners. In fact people criticized the authorities' treatment of 
the former prisoners and pointed out that the authorities should 
also adhere to the rules of the Pancasila.? The authorities for 
their part rejected such criticism out of hand as coming from 
*'*communistic elements.’ Criticism of the government, how- 
ever, was even heard in the provincial assemblies, a sign that 
people were no longer totally afraid to offer criticism. 

The government agency which had responsibility for is- 
suing certificates of *'non-involvement in the 30 September 





. The Pancasila is the current national ideology of Indonesia. Although 
diua general in its formulation, it is the philosophical basis of the modern 
Indonesian corporate state. Official interpretations of Pancasila often stress its 
high moral character. 
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Movement” has now been officially disbanded. iy. 
every citizen had to have one of these certificates i in order to 
apply for work, and the ex- prisoners were of course given n 
such certificate. The police now issue a certificate of “g 
conduct” which confirms that one has not been involvedin 
criminal activity, but ex-prisoners are not entitled to 
either, although they are now officially permitted to work for 
private firms. In practice, though, former prisoners nm little 
chance of getting work with private firms, because the em- 
ployer has to write a report on each allocation of duty made to 
the former prisoner. With the high level of unemployr nent. 
employers prefer to give work to people who do not bring such 
difficulties with them. 

Difficulties also arise when children of farmer prisoners 
want to undertake higher education, for iiri Ad ' n the Mili- 
tary Academy or in the training courses for civil servants. Inr 
selection procedure for these institutions is strictly geared te 
excluding the children of ex-prisoners from higher education. 
In May 1983 the security organization K OPK AMTIB" issued à 
regulation stating that all ex-political prisoners were formally 
permitted to resume their original professions, except in essef 
tial industries and in the civil service, but that they must seek 
work permit which would be valid for two years and could then 
be renewed. This regulation seems reasonable, but in practice 
it has also been restrictive, for it has created a kind of ceatra! 
zation of control and supervision over the former priso 
the security forces and the central government. Previous 
say, someone no d been a i doctor vane to reo dad his s pr ac- 





































has to go through the local A ius pet 5 
opened all sorts of opportunities for corruption by bribery. 
Ds E is not, ONENE ur: to ) hes sec varity er- 



















recover their right to a pension n: ene t. | 
crooked lawyers. In Semarang there is one lawyer in par 
who has extorted [money] from dozens of pension c 

Each of dad Pss oh dpi offic iais has 


tens of fone of (other: government t offi is 
duped because the Suharto government took aw ay heir s. 
The above examples demonstrate that the former pris 
ers who sat in detention without trial for all those y 
being treated after their release as second class citizens. Fort 
nately there are also lawyers who are willing to act on behalf of 
the ex-prisoners and to resist the violation of their rights. 





6. KOPKAMTIB, the Command for the Restoration of Securty anm Orest. 





was established in 1966 to coordinate the suppression of the PRI aed io 
prevent its resurgence. It exists as a special command structure with 
military, and since it is not provided for in the constitution. i is assumed to b 
free of the constitutional constraints which operate on oiher govermment 
institutions. 





















The East Timor Conflict and Western Response 


by Torben Retboll* 


East Timor is a former Portuguese colony that was in- 
vaded and occupied by its neighbor Indonesia in December 
1975. Since then the native population has been fighting the 
occupation under the leadership of Fretilin, the Revolutionary 
Front for an Independent East Timor, and to this day the 
struggle continues. 

The aggressor, Indonesia, is in many ways a peculiar 
country: In the first place, it claims to be a democracy, yet the 
ruling party GOLKAR always wins about 60 percent of the 
votes while the two opposition parties may share the rest. 
Secondly, although there is legal opposition, it may conduct only 
very limited electoral campaigns, and it is forbidden to work 
for a change of government. Thirdly, there is freedom of the press, 
but if newspapers publish direct or even indirect criticism of 
the government and particularly of President Suharto, they 
risk being closed down for an indeterminate period of time. 
Fourthly, Indonesia claims to favor negotiations and peaceful 
means in its foreign policy relations, yet it has used military 
force to take over West Papua in the 1960s and East Timor in 
the 1970s. Some people even suspect that Indonesia is plan- 
ning to take over Papua New Guinea in a similar way during 
the 1980s. ' 





*This article is a short, revised version of a paper presented at the symposium 
‘The 21st Century — The Asian Century?” organized by the Berlin Institute 
for Comparative Social Research in West Berlin, 15-17 June 1985. I would 
like to thank Carmel Budiardjo, Noam Chomsky, and Hannu Reime for assist- 
ance and inspiration. 


l. Previous issues of the Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars with articles 
on East Timor are: vol. 7, no. 3 (1975); vol. 11., no. 2(1979); and vol. 15, no. 
2 ( 983). 


The Struggle against Indonesian Occupation 


In July 1976 East Timor was annexed as Indonesia's 
twenty-seventh province. At first, though, Suharto did not 
control much of this province; his forces held only the biggest 
towns and the main roads between them, which amounted to 
only 20 percent of the country and 10 percent of the popula- 
tion. Transport from one town to another was not safe unless 
under armed escort, and even then safety could not be guaran- 
teed. In March 1977, sixteen months after the invasion, a U.S. 
State Department spokesman estimated that only 200,000 of 
the 650,000 people could *'be considered [to be] in areas under 
Indonesian administration." And since the U.S. supports 
Jakarta, this spokesman was not likely to exaggerate in favor 
of Fretilin. In that year, however, the U.S. supplied Indonesia 
with military equipment that was much more efficient and 
suitable for the counter-insurgency warfare they were carrying 
out. As Carmel Budiardjo and Liem Soei Liong have put it in 
their recent and valuable book: 


Indeed 1978 was the most difficult year in the liberation 
struggle of the Maubere people. [Maubere is a common name, 
held in contempt in colonial days; Fretilin adopted it as the name 
for the people of East Timor, thus turning contempt into pride. | 
The deliberate campaign of starvation, the relentless aerial bom- 
bardments, the destruction of the agricultural system brought un- 
told suffering for the Timorese people. Despite the resistance 
movement's successes in the early stages of the encirclement and 
annihiliation campaign, which thwarted the Indonesian advance in 
the west for a while, the steady onslaught from land, sea, and air 
brought most of the country under Indonesian military control. * 





2. Carmel Budiardjo & Liem Soei Liong, The War against East Timor (Lon- 
don: Zed Books, 1984), p. 34. 
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Early Fretilin leaders. Rosa Muki Bonaparte (second from left), the secretary of the Popular Organization of Timorese W 


was executed by Indonesian troops during the invasion of Dili. Nicolau Lobato (third from left), the newly sworn in pri 
minister of the Democratic Republic of East Timor and second president of Fretilin, was killed in 1978, with his wife a 
sixteen-year-old brother killed earlier in the struggle. Mari Alkatiri (on the left) was the Fretilin National Political Commission 


and Mau Laka (on the right) was a Fretilin Central Committee member. 


[n that year, too, Fretilin lost its president, Xavier do however, to last very long. for in that same month Gs 
Amaral, and its minister of information, Alarico Fernandes, Benny Murdani, who had been responsible tor planning and 
both of whom surrendered to the Indonesians; as well as the commanding the 1975 invasion, became commande: 
new president, Nicolau Lobato, who was killed in battle in of Indonesia's armed forces, and he favored a rather 
December 1978. In a press conference the Indonesian general approach. In June 1983, after news of the talks had brok: 
Yusuf announced that the ''*rebel forces’’ in East Timor had the international press, Purwanto was sacked, and Mu; 
ceased to exist. Although the Indonesian military continued to sent a confidential warning to Xanana ion t think that 
make similar claims, subsequent events proved them wrong. can entangle yourself. Do not think that you can rex 

Almost miraculously, Fretilin was able to reorganize and assistance from other countries. There is no country ei 
reconstitute its forces under the leadership of José Alexandro globe that can help you. Our own army is prepared to à 
Gusmao, known as Xanana. In June 1980 they attacked In- you if you are not willing to be co-operative with our Repul 
donesia's television transmitter in Dili and several military We are preparing an operation— Operas: Persatuat 
targets in an operation that rattled Indonesian authorities since tion Unity) — which will come into forc ust 
they had considered Dili a secure area.* Even more astound- In July facilities that had been given to the Internation 
ing, in March 1983 the Indonesian commander in East Timor, Red Cross to undertake relief activities were withdraw! i 
Colonel Purwanto, entered into official negotiations with ing it impossible for the agency to continue the main aspe 
Xanana, who demanded the unconditional withdrawal of In- their work in East Timor, and in that same month Mu 
donesian troops and a U.N.-supervised provision for self- visited East Timor together with four to en 


determination. A ceasefire was put into effect. It was not, 


eee 








*Jill Jolliffe, East Timor: Nationalism and Colonialism (5 | ju 
3. Far Eastern Economic Review, 20 June 1980, p. 8. land: University of Queensland Press, 1978) 
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Fretilin's map of the concentration camps 





Something dramatic was certainly about to happen, and so it 
did: On 16 August 1983 Murdani made a public threat to wipe 
out the Fretilin resistance if they ignored his call to surrender: 
“This time, no more fooling around. We are going to hit them 
without mercy," he said, adding, "If this call goes unheeded, 
the government will use its armed forces and all its arsenal to 
clean up the remnants of Fretilin rebels." And soon a new 
military offensive swept the hills and mountains of East 
Timor.” 

But in spite of repeated Indonesian propaganda claims, 
the existence and efficiency of the resistance movement are 
incontrovertible facts. Beginning in 1983 Fretilin reestab- 
lished contact with the outside world and a wealth of written 
material and pictures were smuggled out of the country. In 
May 1985 Abilio Araujo, leader of Fretilin's external delega- 
tion, told a news conference in Lisbon that a guerrilla radio 
began transmitting from East Timor in January that year. He 
said the radio, smuggled into the former colony in 1984, hac a 
range of 1,600 kilometers and could reach Australia and neigh- 
boring nations. He also distributed texts of broadcasts which 
he said were made earlier that year over the radio. The texts 
detailed Fretilin attacks since August 1983 and accused In- 
donesian forces of killing, torturing, and imprisoning 
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civilians, And quite apart from Fretilin's own claims, its 
successes are documented by secret as well as public state- 
ments from the invaders themselves. In addition to what we 
have already noted, let us here single out two recent examples: 

I. In December 1982 Fretilin captured a set of secret 
instructions on counter-insurgency operations issued to the 
Indonesian troops in 1982. In one of these documents, dealing 
with the interrogation of prisoners, we find the following can- 
did reflections: 


Hopefully, interrogation accompanied by the use of violence will 
not take place except in certain circumstances when the person 
being interrogated is having difficulty telling the truth (is evasive). 

H it proves necessary to use violence, make sure there are no 
people around... to see what 1s happening, so as not to arouse 
people's antipathy . . . Avoid taking photographs showing torture 
in progress (people being photographed at times when they are 
being subjected to electric current, when they have been stripped 
naked, etc.). Remember not to have such photographic documen- 
tation developed outside, . . . which could then be made available 
to the public by irresponsible elements. 

It is better to make attractive photographs, such as shots taken 
while eating together with the prisoner, or shaking hands with 
those who have just come down from the bush, showing them in 
front of a house, and so on. If such photos are circulated in the 


4. Budiardjo & Liong, p. 47; The Age, Melbourne, 18 August 1983, printed 
in my book East Timor: The Struggle Continues, International Work Group 
for Indigenous Affairs: Copenhagen 1984 (hereafter cited as my 1984 book), 
pp. 158-159. 
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5. Reuters, Lisbon, 28 May 1985; not printed in any European newspaper 
that I have seen. But the story was picked up by the Australian press, see East 
Timor News, no. 83—85, 1985, Post Office Box A 716, Sydney South, NSW 
2000, Australia; on the radio link see further below. 
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bush, this is a classic way of assuredly undermining their morale 
and fighting spirits. And if such photos are shown to the priests, 
this can draw the church into supporting operations to restore 
security. 


No wonder, then, that Indonesian officials denied out- 
right the authenticity of these revealing documents when they 
were made publicly available in the West. But the documents 
have been authenticated by Amnesty International as well as 
TAPOL in London, the British Campaign for the Defence of 
Political Prisoners and Human Rights in Indonesia.* 

2. In December 1984 Murdani gave an interview to 
Reuters in which he admitted that resistance fighters and their 
supporters in the bush totalled about 10,000 people and that 
they ‘‘never fight in one group. . . [but] in splinters.'' He also 
admitted that the war could not be ended in one or two years: 
“T m not saying there's no end in sight but it will take some 
time to resolve," adding that Indonesian troops were being 
ambushed ''once in a while," that ''some of our weapons, 
ammo, gets into their hands’’; that Indonesia had more than 
7,000 troops in East Timor, and that Indonesian air force jets 
were carrying out bombing runs though this ‘‘did not happen 
regularly.” Although the interview was given to a foreign 
news agency, it was clearly directed at critics within the army 
who had become impatient with Murdani's inability to crush 
the resistance in East Timor despite all the blustering threats he 
had made. He concentrated on trying to explain why it was 
taking so long to defeat Fretilin and claimed, quoting U.S. 
general Westmoreland's dictum, that Indonesia must struggle 
to win ''the hearts and minds of the people." However, what 
Indonesia has done in East Timor is not exactly what it takes to 
win ''the hearts and minds of the people.” Let us now review 
some of the results of Jakarta's aggression. 


Violations of Human Rights 


East Timor has suffered tremendously since the Indone- 
sian invasion of 1975. Though there are no reliable statistics, 
numerous people have lost their lives as a result of war, 
starvation, and disease; and for those living, fundamental 
human rights have been violated on a scale that surpasses the 
abuses of most dictatorships. In 1977 the then foreign minister 
of Indonesia, Adam Malik, estimated the number killed as 
**50,000 or 80,000.’’ But, he added soothingly, ‘‘What does 
this mean if compared with 600,000 who want to join In- 
donesia? Then what is the big fuss? It is possible that they may 
have been killed by the Australians and not us. Who knows? It 
was war.” 

Since the late 1970s the figure for the number killed that is 
most widely accepted is 200,000, a figure that was confirmed 
in [983 by Msgr. Martinhu da Costa Lopes, the former bishop 
of Dili. Using official Indonesian figures, we find a loss of 





6 Budiardjo & Liong, pp 236—237; the complete set of nine documents is 
translated into English in this book, pp. 167—244. 


7. Reuters, Jakarta, December 17, 1984, partly printed in Jakarta Post, 
December 18, 1984; TAPOL Bulletin, no. 67, January 1985, published by the 
Bntish Campaign for the Defence of Political Prisoners and Human Rights in 
Indonesia, 8 a Treport Street, London SW18 2BP, England. 

8. See my book East Timor, Indonesia and the Western Democracies, 
Copenhagen. International Work Group for Indigenous Affairs, 1980 (here- 
after cited as my 1980 book), p. 12. 


about 158,000. Using church figures, the decline is anything 
between 199,000 and 329,000. Be that as it may, the new 
offensive launched by Indonesia in August 1983 means that 
the figure of 200,000 will soon have to be revised upwards, 
making East Timor the country that has suffered the second- 
largest number of deaths in all wars currently raging world- 
wide, after the Kampuchea conflict, according to the Wash- 
ington-based Center for Defense Information, headed by Rear 
Admiral Gene R. LaRocque (retired) of the U.S Navy.’ 





Since the late 1970s the figure for the number 
killed that is most widely accepted is 200,000, a 
figure that was confirmed in 1983 by Msgr. Mar- 
tinhu da Costa Lopes, the former bishop of Dili. 
Using official Indonesian figures, we find a loss of 
about 158,000. Using church figures, the decline 
is anything between 199,000 and 329,000. Be that 
as it may, the new offensive launched by Indonesia 
in August 1983 means that the figure of 200,000 
will soon have to be revised upwards, making East 
Timor the country that has suffered the second- 
largest number of deaths in all wars currently rag- 
ing worldwide, after the Kampuchea conflict, ac- 
cording to the Washington-based Center for De- 
fense Information, headed by Rear Admiral Gene 
R. LaRocque (retired) of the U.S. Navy. 





Amnesty International (AI) is one of several nongovern- 
mental organizations that have followed the East Timor issue 
closely during recent years. In early 1985 it submitted a formal 
complaint on the continuing human rights violations in East 
Timor to the 41st session of the U.N. Human Rights Commis- 
sion. Noting that there was little evidence of improvement 
over the past year, AI specifically complained about four types 
of human rights abuses: 

1. Limitations on access, including stringent restrictions 
on access by international observers and attempts to impose an 
embargo on information from East Timor. Timorese leaving to 
join relatives abroad are routinely warned not to reveal any- 
thing that would discredit the Indonesian occupation forces at 
the risk of reprisals against relatives who remain behind. 

2. Detention and resettlement. Hard facts on the number 
of detainees is not included except for a figure of 1,500 still 
being held on Atauro Island. AI disputes Indonesia's claims 
about Atauro prisoners returning to the main island, saying 
that many persons sent back to the main island have not been 
allowed to return to their homes but have instead been placed 





9. Budiardjo & Liong, pp. 49—51, him Dunn, Timor A People Betrayed 
(Milton, Queensland: Jacaranda Press), pp. 320—323 
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A GUIDED TOUR OF TIMOR 





in ''resettlement villages," sometimes near their place of ori- 
gin, sometimes far away, where they continue to face 
severe restrictions on freedom of movement. 

3. Torture. Amnesty reiterates its complaint about the 
extensive use of torture by Indonesian troops. Despite Indone- 
sian attempts to cast doubt on the authenticity of military docu- 
ments issued by the Indonesian army and captured by Fretilin 
in 1982, which contain guidelines regarding the use of torture, 
AI confirms its conviction that the documents are genuine. 
This is reinforced by the receipt of firsthand evidence that 
torture has been persistently practiced in East Timor. It lists 
three places in Dili where torture takes place and says that 
some people reported to have been held in these centers have 
since ''disappeared'' and some are feared dead. 

4. Extrajudicial executions. The AI submission refers to 
the massacre in Kraras village in August 1983, shortly after the 
latest Indonesian offensive began, in which as many as 200 
people may have been killed. Of those who fled to the moun- 
tains to escape the killings, several were reported to have been 
captured and executed. Other massacres recorded by Amnesty 
are: the massacre of some 100 men captured near the village of 
Hau Ba in the western sector in March 1984, and killings of a 
number of people near Ainaro in March 1984 and in Baucau in 
May 1984 of people suspected of being in contact with Freti- 
lin. In the summer of 1985 AI launched a worldwide campaign 
on the East Timor issue. '° 


Foreign Visitors 


Even a rare foreign visitor who is given a carefully guided 
tour may occasionally catch a glimpse of the grim reality and 
record some of the absurd conditions under which he/she is 
working. For almost two years after the invasion, the country 
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was closed to the foreign press, a sure sign of Indonesian 
failure, but in the summer of 1977, Richard Carleton of the 
British Observer became the first independent reporter to 
travel in East Timor, where an eyewitness gave him (in secret) 
a gruesome account of the 1975 invasion: ‘‘I saw at least 150 
people lined up on the wharf and shot. It took about forty 
minutes. As each shot was fired, a body fell into the water and 
they all eventually floated out to sea.’’ Carleton explains that 
the ''helicopters supplied to transport me were under instruc- 
tions to fly above 3,000 feet, beyond the range of small-arms 
fire,’’ adding that ''everywhere the Indonesians took me they 
had three guards always within earshot and two concentric 
circles of 'civil defence' troops surrounding me. They claimed 
that this was not to restrict my movements but rather to protect 
me.'' And Carleton is no Fretilin spokesman, as is clear from 
his concluding paragraph where he states that ‘‘despite the ` 
brutality of the annexation, Timor may be better off in the long 
term within Indonesia for the territory is economically non- 
viable and dependent on aid.” ! 

In early 1980 Henry Kamm, the well-known New York 
Times reporter, who is quite sympathetic to the Jakarta govern- 
ment, explained that he had waited for two years for permis- 
sion to visit and was allowed only limited freedom in travel to 
the interior. Major Benny Mandalika of the Indonesian mili- 
tary intelligence from Jakarta was always present, took notes 
during the interviews not only with ordinary people but also 
with Indonesian officials of Timorese origin, and often peered 
openly at the notes Kamm was taking. Explaining his actions 
when challenged, Mandalika said: ‘‘I must stay with you so 
you get the right information. My boss told me to go with you 
wherever you go. If you interview the man in the street you 
may get the wrong information.'' " 

Two years later, Rod Nordland of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer had a similar experience: but ‘‘despite almost perpetual 
close monitoring by Indonesian military and civil officials,’’ 
he said, ''it was still possible to see obvious signs of large- 
scale malnutrition and disease, as well as overt oppression. "' It 
was possible for him to meet independently with Timorese in 
and out of government, with clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the mostly Catholic province, and with average 
Timorese from many walks of life. While many of the scores 
of Timorese interviewed were frankly fearful of talking, 
dozens did so nonetheless, saying as one did: ‘‘Please tell the 


world so they can help the Timorese people.” At least six of * 


those interviewed, he later learned, were summoned after- 
wards to military headquarters and interrogated about what 
they had said, often for many hours. 

Nordland also met with the apostolic administrator, 
Msgr. Martinhu da Costa Lopes, widely known as the bishop 
who hesitated to use the term ‘‘famine’’ about East Timor 
conditions. He preferred to say that more than half of the 
population in those districts where more than 100,000 people 
lived had ''insufficient food to maintain life,’’ adding that 
hunger and malnutrition were endemic throughout the coun- 
try. Other clergymen stated the case more strongly: ''If you 
quote me as saying this, I'll be killed,” said one who was 
recently in the eastern part of the province. ‘‘Famine is always 





11. The Observer, 31 July 1977, printed in my 1980 book pp 69-71. 
12 New York Times, 28 January 1980. 


a relative term, and there is hunger and malnutrition all over 
the country, but it is truly a famine in this region [of Baucau 
and Viqueque]."' 

On a trip to a resettlement village called Saburia, about 
thirty miles south of the capital, Nordland looked into one of 
the corrugated tin houses the Indonesian authorities had built 
for people resettled from the mountains: Bernardo, fifty-six, 
who lives with his wife and his ten-year-old son, sat on the bare 
dirt floor of his house, which was devoid of possessions of any 
kind. There was also no sign of food in the house. Asked how 
the harvest had been, he surveyed the circle of officials and, 
after a long pause, said: ““There is not enough to eat.’’ In the 
next house, Thomas Ferreria, the family spokesman,was asked 
through an interpreter about his family's condition. 

‘Tell him,’’ Major Marsidik warned Ferreria in Indone- 
sian, ''that it is okay here." 

Ferreria did as he was told. 

‘‘So even though the crops are bad, you have enough food 
for the whole family?'' he was asked, in English. 

' "Tell him you have enough until the next rainy season,”’ 
said Marsidik in Indonesian. 

** We have enough until the next rainy season,’ Ferreria 
said. 

One day, Nordland sneaked away from his guides and 
went to the Lahane neighborhood of Dili, where hundreds of 
families have been forced to live in temporary huts along the 
steep banks of a mountain stream. He made a depressing dis- 
covery: of twenty-two children under the age of twelve, whose 
body weights and measurements were taken with no officials 
present, eighteen were chronically malnourished, according to 
standards adopted by the U.N. World Health Organization. 

One evening, a young Timorese man fell quickly into step 
with Nordland on Dili’s Rua Antonio de Carvalho: **We are 
not allowed to speak to foreigners,’’ he said, “‘but I just want 
to tell you. Before, we had Portuguese colonialism. Now, we 
have Indonesian colonialism.'' Nordland's report from East 
Timor and other parts of Southeast Asia won him the George 
Polk Award for Journalism in 1983. It did not, however, win 
him another invitation from the Indonesians! " 

The London-based Catholic Institute for International 
Relations (CIIR) is one group which did not make it to East 
Timor. In February 1982 they published a pamphlet on the 
conflict which was quoted with approval in the London Times 
of 24 February 1982. Two months later, the Indonesian em- 
bassy in London responded by inviting the CIIR to send a 
delegation to East Timor. CIIR accepted the offer and began 
making preparations to fund a visit for several British visitors 
accompanied by a translator. This visit was to take place in 
July the following year. In April 1983 CIIR gave the embassy a 
list of the names of the people who had agreed to visit East 
Timor and set out the schedule for a visit beginning on 25 July. 
Collectively the group had technical experience of health care, 
agriculture, and government; personal knówledge of both East 
Timor and Indonesia; and the ability to communicate in 
Bahasa Indonesian, Portuguese, and three local languages. 
But when July arrived, the CIIR was informed by the embassy 
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that they could not arrange a visit for them, owing to the lack of 
time. Instead, the embassy suggested, they might visit in Oc- 
tober 1983, but this was impossible to accept because several 
members of the group already had other engagements at that 
period. Commented Robert Archer of the CIIR: 


We feel ıt should be made quite clear that shortage of ume 
cannot be a good reason for not confirming our visit The Indone- 
sian authorities have had fourteen months' warning of a visit which 
they invited us to make in the first place Nor ıs the group politi 
cally contentious. Refusal to confirm this invitation must support 
the view of those who believe that the Indonesian government does 
not want independent, well-prepared visits to East Timor, espe- 
cially by people who know the country, have technical skills, and 
speak the local languages We regret greatly that on this occasion 
the- Indonesian authorities still seem able to engage only in one- 
way dialogue '^ 

Undaunted, the CIIR went ahead and published a new edition 
of their pamphlet in March 1985, a brief but accurate account 


of the conflict, based on a wide range of sources but— for 
obvious reasons—not on personal observations 





An intriguing situation, as Noam Chomsky has 
rightly pointed out: The world body being de- 
nounced for its inefficiency with regard to human 
rights and peace by a former U.N. ambassadcr 
who is actually boasting about his ‘‘success’’ in 
helping to cause a massacre that he compares to 
the consequences of Nazi aggression, not to spect 
of the far larger number of victims in the subse- 
quent period, 





In February 1985 a five-person delegation from the West 
German Parliament, led by Social Democrat Hans-Ulrich 
Klose, visited East Timor, the first group of West European 
parliamentarians to do so. The delegation included two Social 
Democrats, two Christian Democrats,and a Liberal. Deputy 
Klose, who is in charge of human rights affairs for the Social 
Democratic party, told the press he met prisoners on Atauro 
Island who had been detained for five years without having 
access to any legal aid or to any state authonty. The delegation 
called on the Indonesian government to dissolve the Atauro 
prison camp as soon as possible and to allow all the detainees 
there to return to their places of origin without delay ‘*‘Gener- 
ally speaking, the whole island appears to be under arrest,” 
Klose stated, calling on the Indonesian government to allow 
free access to the international community and the foreign 
press so as to enable people to assess the situation for 
themselves. ? 
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14 Robert Archer, personal comminiedton: 22 July 1983 


15 Der Spiegel, 29 April 1985, Aktuelt, Denmark. 14 May 1985, TAPOL 
Bulletin, no 68, March 1985 


One month later, three more reporters were allowed in: 
Peter Millership of Reuters, Steven Jones of the Wall Street 
Journal,and Ghafur Fadyl of the Associated Press. The trip 
was timed to coincide with the forty-first session of the U.N. 
Human Rights Commission in Geneva, so that the Indonesian 
delegation there could argue that foreign observers were in- 
deed being allowed in. However, they were not allowed to see 
anything for themselves, as Steven Jones explained in his re- 
port: ‘We are here on this government-sponsored visit to see 





But in spite of repeated Indonesian propaganda 
claims, the existence and efficiency of the resis- 
tance movement are incontrovertible facts. Begin- 
ning in 1983 Fretilin reestablished contact with 
the outside world and a wealth of written material 
and pictures were smuggled out of the country... 
texts [distributed by the leader of Fretilin's exter- 
nal delegation] detailed Fretilin attacks since 
August 1983 and accused Indonesian forces of 
killing, torturing, and imprisoning civilians. And 
quite apart from Fretilin's own claims, its suc- 
cesses are documented by secret as well as public 
statements from the invaders themselves. 





that peace has returned to the eastern end of the island and that 
prosperity lies on the horizon.’’ As always, the Indonesians 
stage-managed the trip, preventing the journalists from seeing 
anything of value: *'Reporters flitting from place to place by 
helicopter are unable to gauge accurately the level of fight- 
Ing,"" Jones complained. ‘‘Although Indonesia says there are 
7,000 soldiers in East Timor, few of them are visible. The 
armed police officers who meet us at every stop are said to be 
there to foil would-be kidnappers. And although the journal- 
ists are aware that there is a military air base near Baucau, our 
pilots fly us out to sea when we leave the town, precluding 
even a glimpse of the airfield. A priest in one village says that 
two armored troop carriers that usually rumble over village 
roads have been hidden from view.''' And so the pattern 
continues. But let us now turn to the international perspectives. 


The Western Democracies: 
The United States and Britain 

Responsibility for what has happened to East Timor lies 
primarily with the Indonesian military regime, but also with 
the Western democracies which have constantly and increas- 
ingly provided military, economic, and diplomatic support for 





16 International Herald Tribune, 9-10 March 1985; Reuters, Dili, 17 
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Jakarta, and with the Western press that (with few exceptions) 
covered up the issue for four years and since then has reported 
the story from time to time while still generally ignoring the 
crucial role of the Western countries. Several Western govern- 
ments knew of Indonesia's plans long before the invasion but 
did nothing to stop it; on the contrary, they seemed to give 
Indonesia the green light. In July 1975, for instance, the Bri- 
tish ambassador to Jakarta wrote that ‘‘the people of Portu- 
guese Timor are in no condition to exercise the right of self- 
determination.'' He continued: 


Though it still remains in our interest to steer clear of becoming 
involved in [the] future, developments in Lisbon now seem to 
argue in favour of greater sympathy towards Indonesia, should the 
Indonesian government feel forced to take strong action by the 
deteriorating situation in Portuguese Timor. Certainly, as seen 


from here, it is in Britain's interest that Indonesia should absorb ~ 


the territory as soon and as unobtrusively as possible. If it comes to 
the crunch and there is a row in the United Nations, we should keep 
our heads down and avoid siding against the Indonesians. 


similarly, the Australian ambassador to Jakarta reported 
in August 1975 that he had spoken with his American col- 
league and that ''his present attitude is that the U.S. should... 
allow events to take their course. His somewhat cynical com- 
ment to me was that if the Indonesians were going to intervene, 
they [i.e. the U.S.] would hope that they would do so 'effec- 
tively, quickly, and not use our equipment’.’’ All this, of 
course, was hidden from the public." 

The invasion itself began immediately after President 
Ford and Henry Kissinger had concluded an official visit to 
Jakarta. When asked to comment afterwards, Ford smiled and 
said: “We’ll talk about that later," while Kissinger, for his 
part, told a reporter that ‘‘the United States understands In- 
donesia's position on the question'' of East Timor. These 
frank reactions were reported in the Los Angeles Times (7 
December 1975), the Boston Globe (8 December 1975) and the 
Christian Science Monitor (28 January 1976), but apart from 
these references, further mention of them appears to have been 
effectively suppressed in the media. * 

One month later, in January 1976, a State Department 
official declared that ‘‘in terms of the bilateral relations be- 
tween the U.S. and Indonesia, we are more or less condoning 
the incursion into East Timor,” adding that ‘‘the United States 
wants to keep its relations with Indonesia close and friendly. 
We regard Indonesia as a friendly, non-aligned nation—a na- 
tion we do a lot of business with.’’ And this line of reasoning 
has been followed by all succeeding presidents, including the 
alleged human rights crusader, Jimmy Carter, whose vice- 
president, Walter Mondale, travelled to Jakarta in May 1978 to 
finalize details of the sale of sixteen A-4 Skyhawk aircraft to 
Indonesia. Even as the war was raging in East Timor, Mondale 
felt able to commend the rulers of Indonesia on their human 
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rights record because they had finally decided to release tens of 
thousands of political prisoners (tapols) held for nearly thir- 
teen years without trial. **Warplanes have been bartered for 
political prisoners,’’ wrote the TAPOL Bulletin in June 1978, 
while ''Indonesia's embattled democratic opposition has been 
forgotten'' and ‘‘East Timor is ignored. ''?? 

The current U.S. president, Ronald Reagan, professes to 
be very concerned with military rule (as 1n Poland), violations 
of human rights (as in Nicaragua), and invasions of foreign 
countries (as by the USSR in Afghanistan). On 23 December 
1981, for instance, he made a moving Christmas speech, 
broadcast on nationwide radio and television, in which he said: 
"' Make no mistake, their crime will cost them dearly,” and 
asked: ''How can they possibly justify using naked force to 
crush a people who ask for nothing more than the right to lead 
their own lives in freedom and dignity?” Indeed a relevant 
question, not only for Poland, which Reagan was discussing 
here, but much more for East Timor. However, when Presi- 
dent Suharto arrived in Washington for an official visit ten 
months later, Reagan chose a rather different set of words. 

At the arrival ceremony on 12 October 1982, Reagan 
assured Suharto that '*your views on world affairs carry spe- 
cial authority and add special meaning to our discussions to- 
day. Your viewpoints and wise counsel will be greatly ap- 
preciated.’’ He further stated that ‘‘I know of the great strides 
made by Indonesia in nation building under your leadership,” 
adding that ‘‘no nation in our era has shown itself more firmly 
committed to preserving its own independence than Indonesia, 
and yet, no nation has pursued that goal in a more responsible 
manner.” Talking about the two countries, Reagan claimed 
that ‘‘both strive for world peace"' and that ‘‘the United States 
regards Indonesia as an important force for peace, stability, 
and progress." Finally, the president promised that ‘‘the 
United States will also continue to provide appropriate devel- 
opment and food assistance in the framework of the Inter- 
Governmental Group on Indonesia (IGGT). I am proud to say 
that this consortium has had wholehearted American backing 
since its founding.” 

Not much concern here that Suharto is the president of a 
military regime that violates human rights and invades foreign 
countries. The victims of the death squads in West Papua and 
in East Timor did not figure in Reagan's public speech. At a 
press briefing later that same day, an administration official 
refused to say whether such victims were discussed in his 
private talk with Suharto and grew irritated when pressed on 
the subject. He repeatedly refused to say anything other than 
**our policy is to rely on quiet diplomacy —this is an issue we 
do not bring up in public.’’ After the briefing, a reporter 
shouted at the official: ‘‘Sixteen questions and no answers!'' 
The official responded dryly: ‘‘That’s what I'm paid for," 
which is at least an honest answer, although it will hardly bring 
much comfort to Suharto's victims.?! 
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From The Washington Post. / May /986, courtesy of Torben Retboll 


The United Kingdom, as a former world power, has not 
been far behind in this matter Although the British govern- 
ment does not officially condone Indonesia's annexation of 
East Timor and has often— though not in the U.N — declared 
its support for the right of the people to determine their own 
future free from outside pressure, it nevertheless stepped up its 
delivery of weapons, Hawk ground-attack aircraft, and other 
military equipment following the commencement of Indone- 
sia's war against East Timor in 1975. Since 1983 several min- 
isters and senior officers of the British armed forces have vis- 
ited Jakarta. And Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher's official 
visit to Indonesia 1n April 1985 came hard on the heels of a 
series of arms deals which had made Britain Indonesia's major 
source of war equipment in Western Europe Other sources are 
West Germany (submarines), Holland (corvettes), and Bel- 
gium (patrol boats). During 1984 British companies concluded 
deals to supply three refitted naval frigates to the Indonesian 
navy, to add another five Hawks to the two squadrons already 
delivered, and to start delivery of 100 million pounds worth of 
Rapier missiles manufactured by British. Aerospace This 
Rapier contract was the largest British arms deal in 1984 In a 
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21. See my 1984 book pp. 97—112 with further references. During a trip to 
the Far East Ronald Reagan met with President Suharto in Bali, Indonesia,in 
late April and early May 1986 The official theme of this trip was the '' winds 
of freedom,” but one American and two Australian reporters were expelled 
from Indonesia just pnor to the President's arrival in Bali, and obviously this 
was not so good for the ''freedom"' theme. The expulsion and the visit was an 


occasion for much reporting and comment inthe U S media, see, for cxam- 
ple, Arnold Kohen, the New York Times, Mary McGrory the Washington 
Post, and Jul Jolliffe, the Christian Science Monitor, all 29 Apni, as well as 
Martinhu da Costa Lopes, the Boston Globe, 30 April, there were also edito- 
rials in the New York Times, the Washington Post, the Pluladelphia Inquire: 
the Miami Herald, and the Los Angeles Times, all | May, as well as the Boston 
Globe and Newsday, both 2 May 
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press release commenting on the Thatcher visit, TAPOL stated 
that '*it is inexcusable for the British prime minister to turn a 
blind eye to the numerous human rights violations being per- 
petrated by Indonesia's military rulers, while boosting the sale 
of military hardware to Indonesia's armed forces which are 
responsible for so much bloodshed. '' ? 


Australia 


As a result of geographical proximity and history, there 
has been much interest in the East Timor issue in Australia, 
and it is the only Western country where the press has covered 
the topic regularly since April 1974. But even if there was 
much sympathy for the people of East Timor, there was always 
the strategic and economic importance of Indonesia to con- 
sider, and this fact was clearly demonstrated well in advance of 
the Indonesian invasion. On 16 October 1975 five journalists — 
two Australians, two British, and one New Zealander— were 
killed in Balibo, a small town in East Timor near the Indonesian 
border. They were killed by Indonesian troops advancing into 
the territory in order to destabilize the Fretilin administration 
and to prepare for the later, full-scale invasion that was launched 
on 7 December. But the Australian government did not really 
want the truth to become public knowledge, because this would 
hurt Indonesia whose official stance was that their troops had 
never crossed the border and had no intention of ever doing so. 

The Australian ambassador in Jakarta thus explained the 
case in a secret cable to Canberra, dated 29 October 1975, and 
later leaked to the press: **Although we know it is not true, the 
formal position of the Indonesian government is still that there is 
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From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 2 May 1986, courtesy of Torben Retboll 


no Indonesian military intervention in East Timor. If the minis- 
ter said or implied in public the Indonesian government was 
lying, we would invite a hurt and angry reaction.” The ambas- 
sador's advice was taken, and Australia failed to protest to 
Indonesia, but the spectre of the five dead reporters continues to 
haunt public debate in the country. In July 1979, for instance, 
the Australian weekly The National Times devoted ten full 
pages to a special report by Hamish McDonald on the killing, 
and in October 1981, following reports of a new Indonesian 
offensive, The Australian returned to the case in an editorial 
calling for ''quick action on East Timor.’’ The paper said: 


When [five] Australian journalists were murdered [in October 
1975] in circumstances which the most charitable would have to 
have found suspicious, the best we seemed able to manage was a half 
apologetic mumble. It is time Australia stopped playing the role of 
Pontius Pilate. It is time we spoke up as loudly on nearby Indonesian 
colonialism as we do on the misdeeds of the distant Soviets and 
South Africans. 


When former Australian diplomat Sir Keith Shann said of 
the five that ‘‘they asked for it and they got it,” reaction was 
immediate and widespread. Critics included parliamentarians; 
Jim Dunn, Australian consul in East Timor 1962—64; Shirley 
Shackleton, widow of one of the journalists; Ranald Mac- 
Donald, chairman of the Australian section of the International 
Press Institute; and many others. In his recent book, Jim Dunn 
states that ''the killing of the newsmen was probably the worst 
and most wanton act of its kind in the history of Australian 
journalism, and yet, incredibly, it evoked not a formal word of 
protest to Indonesia.” As a matter of fact, it was later revealed 
that Canberra had known the truth all along because they were 
monitoring the Indonesian army's secret radio traffic. It was, in 
other words, a deliberate cover-up. And to Indonesia, Canber- 
ra's silence was a clear message: it was a green light for an 
outright invasion of East Timor.” 
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As early as October 1976 Australia gave de facto recogni- 
tion of the integration of East Timor, and in January 1978 a de 
jure recognition followed. In March of that year, the govern- 
ment announced the gift of twelve Bell Sioux helicopters, plus 
facilities for the training of twenty-four Indonesian servicemen 
in Australia for the operation and upkeep of these aircraft. Three 
months later, in June, it was announced that six Nomad Search- 
master planes, fitted with ground and sea surveillance radar, 
would be given to Indonesia, in addition to six previously 
donated.” 

The Australian Labor party, then in opposition, reacted 
strongly to this line of policy. Urged on by politicians such as 
Ken Fry and Gordon McIntosh, the party adopted a platform 
that committed it to reverse the policy on East Timor and sup- 
port the right to self-determination in international organiza- 
tions such as the U.N. However, following the change of gov- 
ernment in March 1983, the new prime minister, Bob Hawke, 
and his foreign minister, Bill Hayden, worked to maintain good 
relations with Indonesia, thus openly betraying their own party 
platform. Hayden put the dilemma quite clearly: if we support 
East Timor, he said, an Australian airline company may lose its 
flying rights to and through Indonesia and this will cost us 160 
million Australian dollars. So the implied question was: how 
much are half a million East Timorese worth? 

By July 1983 the situation had deteriorated to the point 
where a member of the cabinet, Minister for Defence Support 
Brian Howe, was gagged after having criticized government 
policy and had to cancel his planned appearance at a public 
meeting in Melbourne where two members of Fretilin also 
were scheduled to speak. (During the Liberal government in 
1975-83, Fretilin representatives were denied visas to 
Australia; the Hawke government did issue two visas in the 
summer of 1983, but the representatives were considered pn- 
vate persons and Hawke himself would not meet with them. 
The Australian Labor Party’s Senator Georges, who attended 
the Melbourne rally in place of Howe, stressed the absurdity of 
a member of the Labor party and of the government apparently 
no longer being ''permitted to speak in public in support of 
Australian Labor party policy,’’ adding that **we have reached 
a point where we have accepted the advice of fascists 1n the 
determination of our foreign policy... certainly in regard to 
East Timor. Yet we fought against fascism, and in that fight the 
people of East Timor sacrificed themselves on our behalf,” he 
said. referring to East Timorese involvement in World War II 
in aid of Australia. Finally, he said, it was ‘‘humiliating for us 
now to see an Australian government, a succession of Austra- 
lian governments, deny the rights of the East Timorese be- 
cause the fascist militarists of Indonesia demand that we 
do so."' 








23. National Times, 7 July 1979, The Australian, 10—11 October 1981, The 
Advertiser, 14 October 1981; Timor Information Service, Australia, no 32, 
September—October 1981, Shirley Shackleton, ‘‘Eight Years of Silence," 
National Times, 28 October 1983, my [980 book pp 91—100, my 1984 book 
pp 78-80; Mark Chipperfield, **Balibo. rumours that refuse to go away,” 
The Australian, October 16, 1985 Canberra’s reticence over this 1975 epi- 
sode 1s 1n striking contrast to its strenuous efforts to prevent the execution of 
two citizens convicted of possession of heroin in Malaysia in July 1986 
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But during the ALP conference of July 1984 the old 
platform was dropped, and on the crucial issue of self-deter- 
mination the new resolution went no further than to criticize 
Indonesia for incorporating the territory without an interna- 
tionally-supervised act of self-determination. It called on the 
Australian government to support ‘‘international initiatives, 
including the efforts of the U.N secretary-general, that have 
the aim of achieving a settlement of the East Timorese prob- 
lem,” but there was no general reversal of actual policy. 
Within hours of the adoption of the ALP resolution 3ill 
Hayden was on his way to Jakarta to attend a * dialogue'' with 
foreign ministers of the ASEAN countries (Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations), profoundly relieved that he was 
taking with him a policy that some Indonesian officials had 
already said they could ‘‘live with ’’ Benny Murdani was iess 
generous, however. He bluntly told the foreign minister that 
attempts by anyone to send a mission to investigate human 
rights in East Timor would be regarded as an act of interference 
in Indonesia's internal affairs.” 

One year later, Australia publicly acknowledged Indone- 
sian sovereignty over the former Portuguese colony 3n an 
interview recorded on 25 July 1985 ın Canberra for Indonesian 
television, Prime Minister Bob Hawke recognized ‘‘the sover- 
eign authority of Indonesia'' over East Timor and went on to 
describe the East Timorese as "citizens of Indonesia °** 





25 My 1984 book pp 129-149 
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Cartoon by elany Borkent (1978), courtesy o] Hans Borkent 


Clearly, what you say in opposition is one thing, but what you 
do in government is something quite different! 


Portugal, Holland, and Sweden 


As the former colonial power in East Timor, Portugal is 
directly involved in the issue. Technically, it is still the ad- 
ministering power and formally it is committed to ensure an 
orderly decolonization of the territory. Reality is somewhat 
different, though, since in the first place, Portugal has not 
administered anything at all since it withdrew from the main 
island during the civil war in August 1975, and secondly, 





At a press briefing later that same day, |a Reagan] 
administration official refused to say whether such 
[death squad] victims were discussed in his private 
talk with Suharto and grew irritated when pressed 
on the subject. He repeatedly refused to say any- 
thing other than “‘our policy is to rely on quiet 
diplomacy — this is an issue we do not bring up in 
public." After the briefing, a reporter shouted at 
the official: ‘‘Sixteen questions and no answers!" 
The official responded dryly: *That's what Pm 
paid for," which is at least an honest answer, al- 
though it will hardly bring much comfort to 
Suharto's victims. 





successive Portuguese governments have done next to nothing 
to fulfill their constitutional obligations. Moreover, in October 
1981 a secret report declassified by President Eanes revealed 
that after the April 1974 revolution, Portuguese leaders 
secretly negotiated with Indonesia and accommodated that 
country's ambitions to annex the country. According to a de- 
scription of the last of these meetings, held in Hong Kong in 
June 1975, a Portuguese delegation told Indonesian officials 
that it had drafted Timor's new decolonization statute in such a 
way that it would give them a year to try and persuade the 
population by peaceful means to accept incorporation into In- 
donesia. But if they did not, and Indonesia chose to use force, 
"the Portuguese government is not prepared to create prob- 
lems, and could easily send a ship to Timor to evacuate all 
Portuguese. ''?? 

In July 1983 a new round of secret talks between Portugal 
and Indonesia began, this time under the auspices of the U.N. 
secretary-general and his special deputy for East Timor af- 
fairs, the Pakistani diplomat, Achmed Rafeeuddin, who is 
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believed to be pro-Indonesian. There are two reasons for se- 
crecy: In the first place, it is impossible for the two countries to 
meet officially, since Portugal severed diplomatic relations 
with Indonesia immediately after the invasion (although 
Portuguese air force general Morais e Silva had met with Gen- 
eral Benny Murdani privately in Lisbon in January 1977, when 
the latter made a one-day visit—a most intriguing venture, as 
Jim Dunn has rightly noted: the head of Indonesian intelli- 
gence visiting a country which has severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Indonesia because of a military invasion which 
Murdani himself had masterminded). Secondly, Indonesia 
claims that East Timor was properly decolonized by the act of 
the Popular Representative Assembly on 31 May 1976, after 
which it became an ‘‘internal affair'' not to be discussed by 
outside parties. 

Both of them would like to get rid of the problem, but 
Fretilin’s unbroken resistance and continuing international 
support have forced them to the negotiating table where talks 
so far appear to be confined to ''human rights and humanita- 
rian affairs,” thus avoiding the crucial question of self-deter- 
mination and independence. The East Timorese, though, and 
Fretilin in particular, have been completely ignored. In this 
way, the present negotiations are ominously reminiscent of the 
talks between Holland and Indonesia which led to the complete 
sellout of the West Papuan people in the New York Agreement 
of 1962. A similar deal may satisfy government circles in 
Lisbon that the people of East Timor will be consulted by the 
military regime, but it is idle fancy for anyone to think that 
such a deal will find acceptance by the East Timorese people .?* 

As the former colonial power in Indonesia, Holland is 
also involved in the issue, and East Timor has been a constant 
focus for Dutch solidarity groups that have worked since the 
late 1960s to expose the nature of the Indonesian military 
regime. One of the climaxes was the campaign to oppose the 
export to Indonesia of three naval corvettes in 1979 and 1980. 
There has been consistent pressure in Parliament on successive 
Dutch governments over their support for Indonesia, and a 
large number of Dutch parliamentarians from almost all politi- 
cal parties signed a joint appeal by parliamentarians from eight 
European Community countries calling on the governments of 
the Community ''to work collectively for the self-determi- 
nation of the people of East Timor.’* This appeal, organized by 
TAPOL in Britain and published on 29 July 1983, was signed 
by 170 parliamentarians of the Community.?? 

In January 1984 Dutch foreign minister Hans van den 
Broek paid an official visit to Jakarta, having been instructed 
by Parliament to raise with the Indonesians not only the issue 
of the death squads but also the offensive in East Timor and the 
situation in West Papua. In point of fact, East Timor was 
hardly mentioned and West Papua apparently not at all. The 
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nroa Ule Etienne Jennie v6 I6 Uie 0g Baa [do Laan, vi teas Daia 


~~ deg har tænkt mig at placere en ator ordre hos Dem på elektroniak overvdgningsudetyr til mit nyeste meneterfamguel. 





Translation: The Danish minister of foreign affairs, Uffe Ellemann-Jensen, 
does not want to interfere in the human rights situation of the countries we are 
making commercial agreements with. 


"I m thinking of placing a big order in your country for electronic surveil- 
lance equipment for my newest model prison.” 


one issue van den Broek did raise, namely the death squads, 
elicited an angry protest from Murdani who told him to stop 
interfering in Indonesia's internal affairs, after which van den 


. Broek apologized for creating this impression. On his return 


home, the Dutch foreign minister regretted that so much atten- 
tion had been given to his discussions about the killings. He 
had gone, he said, primarily to promote the export of corvettes 
and weapons in order to counter unemployment at home. Ob- 
viously, the question of human rights was of little concern to 
van den Broek. 

Human rights was also of little concern to Mrs. Schoo, 
Dutch minister for overseas development and chairperson of 
the IGGI, who visited Indonesia three months later, in April 
1984. At the end of her visit, she told the Indonesian press that 
‘‘we have supported Indonesia for the past twenty years, and I 
can't see why we shouldn't be able to go on doing so for 
another twenty years." Although she had professed some 
concern for human rights prior to her departure, this was all 
forgotten after her return: *'I don't believe in using develop- 
ment assistance as a sanction," she told the Dutch press. ''It is 
one of the aims of development assistance to create a situation 
in which people have enough to eat, can live a healthy life, and 
the children can go to school.... Human rights problems 
prevail in all developing countries. If we use respect for human 
rights as a sanction, it is as if we are punishing underdeveloped 
countries for what is a characteristic of underdevelopment.” 
Two months later, in June, the IGGI convened in the Hague for 
its annual meeting and approved aid commitments to Indo- 
nesia for the next fiscal year of 2,460 million U.S. dollars, an 
increase of around 10 percent above what was pledged in 
1983. Respect for human rights was indeed not to be used as a 
sanction. ? 

| As a Western democracy that is not a member of NATO, 


^ Sweden has often taken a radical and independent stance in its 


From Politiken, /6 July 1984, courtesy of Torben Retboll 
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foreign policy and did, in fact, do so with regard to East Timor 
in the beginning, but over the years the principled position hi 

steadily eroded, so that by 1985 the Swedish government had 
come down on the side of the Indonesian generals, Fr om 197 

to 1979 Sweden supported East Timor in the UN. € 
Assembly while at the same time selling arms (especialls 
Bofors cannons) to Jakarta. This was a classic example of a 
double standard and the Swedish press carried satirical car- 
toons where crates containing arms being loaded for export to 
Indonesia were labeled “Long Live Fretilin! > In 198C, $ 
den abstained in the U.N. 













and asked to join the LOGI. The 
following year, when the same thing happened in the U M. and 
Sweden joined the IGGI as an observer, the Social Democrats 
(then in opposition) protested strongiy. But when the Social 
Democrats came back in government in 1982, they too ab- 
stained in the U.N. and did not pull out of the IGGI. Mean- 
while, Swedish arms exports to Indonesia were growing bs 
leaps and bounds, from a value of 21 million Swedish crowns 
in 1980 to 72 million in 1984. 

Minister for Foreign Trade Mats Hellstróm, who publicly 
supported self-determination at the International East Timor 
Conference held in Lisbon in May 1979, has now turned his 
talents to explaining the wisdom of the current Swedish policy. 

‘*T think it was wrong to start an arms export to Indonesia as the 
Liberal government did,” 
November 1984. But now we are tied by our contracts ar 
have to complete deliveries, The contracts mean that the Swe- 
dish government must supply spare parts and replace weapons 
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This is a satirical cartoon by Stróyer in the Swedish daily D 
December 1978. The caption reads: Concerning the à 
nesia, which is occupying East Timor whose freedem stri 
ports. The crate is marked ‘‘Bofors’’ after the Bofors | 
cannons, The label on the crate reads: For Indonesia (is 
struggle in East Timor). 





that are destroyed. It is very hard to break such contracts, but 
in this case we are talking about anti-aircraft cannons which 
are mounted on ships, and as far as we know, they have not 
been used against the guerrillas.” However, his implication 
that Sweden is only fulfilling old contracts is misleading. Even 
as Hellstróm spoke these words, his colleague, Birgitta Dahl, 
minister for energy. was getting ready to leave for Indonesia 
and Singapore to take part in a huge sales drive called **Tech- 
nology Sweden,’’ promoted and organized by the Swedish 
government. One of the companies involved was the Karls- 
krona shipyard which planned to sell minesweepers to 
Indonesia. 





Amnesty reiterates its complaint about the exten- 
sive use of torture by Indonesian troops. Despite 
Indonesian attempts to cast doubt on the authen- 
ticity of military documents issued by the Indone- 
sian army and captured by Fretilin in 1982, which 
contain guidelines regarding the use of torture, AI 
confirms its conviction that the documents are 
genuine. This is reinforced by the receipt of 
firsthand evidence that torture has been persis- 
tently practiced in East Timor. It lists three places 
in Dili where torture takes place and says that 
some people reported to have been held in these 
centers have since ''disappeared" and some are 
feared dead. 





At the same meeting, Hellström also stated: ''I will not 
call it a double standard that we preach disarmament while at 
the same time exporting arms. It is a question of conflicting 
aims,’ he explained, adding that "'our policy of neutrality 
gains more credibility if we can produce our own weapons. 
Today, we are producing 70 percent of our own weapons, 
which would be impossible if we did not at the same time 
export some. The Swedish market is too small for an arms 
producer. Recently, I visited Karlskoga where I was criticized 
by the trade unions because Bofors had laid off 1,000 persons 
as a result of declining demands. We have to find a middle 
road between the different aims." And so, it seems, in order 
to keep Swedish workers employed, the number of victims in 
East Timor will have to increase one more time." 
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The Roman Catholic Church 
and International Relief Assistance 


The only preexisting institution in East Timor not de- 
stroyed by the Indonesians is the Roman Catholic Church, 
which has a large and increasing following among the popula- 
tion. Church leaders, such as Martinhu da Costa Lopes, are 
virtually the only persons who have been able to speak out 
against the Indonesians without being harmed. Lopes, known 
as the bishop of Dili, was appointed apostolic administrator in 
1977 at the age of fifty-eight. He complained privately to Gen- 
eral Dading but otherwise remained silent until 1981, when he 
decided to speak openly and condemn the abuses at a rally of 
12,000 people. In April 1983 he was forced to resign, after 
which he went abroad, travelling worldwide to support East 
Timor and giving testimony to the U.N. Human Rights Com- 
mission in Geneva in February 1984. 

His successor, Carlos Filipe Ximenes Belo, who took 
over in May 1983 at the age of thirty-five, was widely believed 
to be more cooperative with the Indonesians. But as early as 
October 1983, he delivered a sermon at Dili Cathedral in 
which he protested against Indonesian brutalities and con- 
demned the many arrests being made by the Indonesian army. 
He was reprimanded but continued undaunted. In a recent 
interview with Reuters, he revealed the existence of two mass 
graves where the victims of the Kraras massacre of August 
1983 are buried: “‘I saw the graves, the places where those 
people were buried. In one place about seventy, and in another 
place fourteen,” he said, adding that villagers had given him a 
list of the victims which includes the names of teenage boys. 
Even for someone in his position, such courageous statements 
may be dangerous, a fact of which he is well aware: “I am 
ready to be removed," he said in July 1984, ‘‘if that is the price 
of defending human rights and the rights of the East 
Timorese. >? ; 

While the church has given moral support to a people in 
distress, food and medical assistance has been provided by the 
International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC), though not 
without serious and recurrent problems and restrictions. In the 
first place, the ICRC did not get access at all to East Timor until 
the fall of 1979, well after Indonesia's annihilation campaigns, 
and upon arrival relief workers compared conditions there with 
what they had seen in Biafra or Kampuchea. Secondly, in 1981 
as the humanitarian situation was gradually improving, the 
ICRC was asked to leave again, as the Indonesians were launch- 
ing a new military offensive to which they did not want any wit- 
nesses. ICRC operations were resumed in April 1982 and again 
suspended in July 1983 when preparations for the next offensive 
began. Thirdly, ICRC activities traditionally include prison 
visitations, but this was not permitted until early 1982 when the 
ICRC visited Atauro Island and started a food and medical 
program for prisoners there. This program has fortunately not 
been affected by developments on the main island since then. 
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In a rare and remarkable gesture, the ICRC has complained 
in public about Indonesian restrictions. The president of the 
ICRC, Alexandre Hay, has drawn attention to East Timor as one 
of the few countries where the ICRC is prevented from giving 
relief to the victims of a military conflict. At a press conference 
in Geneva in January 1985 he said that many countries, includ- 
ing Indonesia, were making it impossible for the committee to 
operate in accordance with Geneva conventions governing the 
conduct of war. By contrast, the ICRC had had no problems in 
working with the Fretilin administration in the period from 
September to December of 1975. An ICRC report dated 13 
October 1975 said of the situation under Fretilin simply that: 
“ICRC has access to all prisoners. ? 


The United Nations 


East Timor has received useful diplomatic support from the 
United Nations, where the issue has been discussed in the 
Security Council and the General Assembly in New York as 
well as in the Human Rights Commission in Geneva. The 
Security Council has adopted two resolutions condemning the 
invasion and calling for withdrawal of the Indonesian troops. 
The resolutions had overwhelming support, the first on 22 
December 1975 (unanimously), and again on 22 April 1976 
(twelve to zero, with two abstensions and one absent). Although 
these resolutions are binding, Indonesia has not complied with 
them. 

The General Assembly has adopted similar but non-bind- 
ing resolutions annually from 1975 to 1982. Indonesia can 
simply ignore them and has indeed done so. The diplomatic 
impact of U.N. support, however, has been eroded by a gradual 
decline in the number of supporting countries and the watering- 
down of the language of the resolutions. In 1975 seventy-two 


"countries supported the resolution condemning the Indonesian 


invasion (with ten against and forty-three abstentions). By 
1982, the number of countries supporting the by-now diluted 
resolution had declined to fifty (with forty-six against and 
another fifty abstentions— a very narrow margin). 


A clear voting pattern emerged from the very beginning 
with few exceptions and only minor variations over the years: 
most Western countries abstain while many Third World and 
Socialist countries (e.g. Cuba and Vietnam) vote in favor. The 
U.S. and Australia (since 1978) have been against the resolu- 
tions. China and the USSR are in favor, but the most solid 


* backers are the former Portuguese colonies in Africa, Angola, 


Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau, Sao Tome & Principe, and 
Cape Verde, which even managed to get the question back on 
the agenda of the 1986 summit of the Non-Aligned Movement 
to be held in Harare, Zimbabwe, after it had been deleted at the 
1983 summit in New Delhi, India. Brazil is also in favor 
because of the Portuguese connection. 

Support for Indonesia’s position comes from regimes like 
Chile, Guatemala, Paraguay, and Turkey, which has its own 
invasion going on in Cyprus, as well as Indonesia's colleagues 
in the ASEAN alliance: Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand and, since 1984, Brunei. Indonesia's chief trading 
partner, Japan, has always supported Jakarta. Among the few 
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Western countries that have supported self-determination, one 
may note Sweden (until 1979), Cyprus, Greece, Iceland, Ire- 
land, and finally Portugal, the former colonial power, which is 
committed by its constitution, though it has never been 
active on the issue, 

The period from late 1975 to early 1976 was of crucial 
importance to what transpired later on. This was when the 
U.N. might have acted decisively but failed to do anything of 
substance. In his memoirs, the former U.S. ambassador to the 
U.N., Daniel P. Moynihan, provides an explanation for this 
fact when he says that“... the U.S. wished things to turn out 
as they did, and worked to bring z this about. The Department of 
State desired that the U.N. prove utterly ineffective in what- 
ever measures it undertook. This task was given to me, an di 
carried it forward with no inconsiderable success." Moynihan 
reveals that he was aware of the nature of that "success. He 
cites a February 1976 estimate that some 60,000 people had 
been killed, explaining that this is 10 percent of bn e ueni 
tion, “almost the proportion of casualties exper b 
Soviet Union during the Second World War." Lai 
nihan became a U.S. senator, and in D 
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ecember 1980 ral ad- 
dressed a private conference on the U.N. that issued a resolu- 
tion denouncing the world organization as no longer the 
guardian of social justice, human rights, and equality among 
nations.” It said the U.N. was “perverted by irrelevant polili- 
cal machinations’ and was "in danger of becoming : | 
against peace itself.” An intriguing situation, as N 














oam C hom- 
sky has rightly pointed out: The world body being denounced 
for its inefficiency with regard to human rights and peace by a 
former U.N. ambassador who is actually boasting about his 
"'success"' in helping to cause a massacre that he compares to 
the consequences of Nazi aggression, not to st ew of the far 
larger number of victims in the subsequent peri 
And U.S. efforts to “pervert” the Ul N. , were » not lin mec 
to ‘‘political machinations’’ of the Moynihan v var ety. , H was 
later revealed. Immediately after the invasion the UN. 
fact decide in the Security Council resolution of 22 Decen 
1975 to send a special representative to the territory. But w 
U.S. intelligence agencies learned that Indonesis idered 
sinking the frigate with the U.N. representative on board, th te) ; 
simply buried the information deep in their files wi i 
ing the U. N. that the ae arate oa topes oed. 




























East Timor (only three iy in soo 1976, is 
tempts in February to reach Fretilin-controlled areas B n 
Darwin were sabotaged by the Indonesian and Australian 
governments. | 

In September 1983 discussion of East Timor by the Gen- 
eral Assembly was deferred, and the same thing happened in 
the fall of 1984 and of 1985. The proposal to defer was in- 
itiated by Portugal and moved by Iceland. Two reasons were 
given: uncertainty about the actual situation in East Timor, and 
the fact that consultations were continuing between the secre- 
tary-general and the parties involved. As for the actual situs- 
tion, it should not have been too difficult to discover that there 
was a war going on. As for the consultations, Fretilin had been 
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completely excluded (as explained above), although Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution no. 37/30 of 23 November 1982 
instructs the secretary-general to initiate consultations ''with 
all the parties directly concerned." Indonesia, of course, 
hailed the deferral as a victory, saying that it might be "the last 
nail in the Fretilin coffin,” as the Jakarta Post put it. Some 
observers also speculated that Portugal preferred to postpone 
the issue rather than risk losing the vote, which may be true, 
though there was no evidence that Portugal had engaged in any 
serious lobbying for the Timor cause prior to the General 
Assembly .?* 

The Human Rights Commission did not discuss the issue 
until February 1983, when it adopted a resolution that supports 
self-determination and condemns human rights abuses. The 
same thing happened again in February 1984 (when the former 
bishop, Martinhu da Costa Lopes, gave testimony), but in 
early 1985, during its forty-first session, the commission de- 
cided to delete East Timor from its agenda. (Even so, the issue 
was discussed but only under the general item of self-determi- 
nation; Amnesty International and three other nongovernmen- 


tal organizations gave testimony.) This was a serious setback, 


coming as it did on top of the consultations led by the secre- 
tary-general that ignored the right of the people to be repre- 
sented in negotiations about their own fate. Far from showing 
any signs of respecting East Timor's right to self-determina- 
tion or acknowledging the depth of suffering being inflicted on 
the people, Secretary-General Perez de Cuellar recently told 
the press in Jakarta that the atmosphere at the U.N. on the 
question of East Timor “‘is improving so much that I don't 
think it will come up any more. Or at least, that's what I 
hope.” Commented TAPOL in London: 


This top U.N. official really needs to be asked whether he 
actually said the words attributed to him by the Indonesian press. 
What right has he so publicly to flout the U.N. Charter? His further 
remark that he was pleased that the Indonesian president and 
foreign minister welcome his personal efforts to establish contact 
between Indonesia and Portugal shows the extent to which the 
U.N. Secretariat is now serving the interests of a military regime 
that has annexed another country by force of arms. 


If the U.N. should eventually delete the item from its 
agenda altogether, it will not mean the end of the struggle. But 
it will mean the loss of an important platform to keep the issue 
alive. Moreover, as one delegate said at a recent meeting of the 
U.N. Decolonization Committee in Port Moresby in Papua 
New Guinea, it will also mean that ''the U.N. henceforth 
commits hypocrisy when interfering with any colonial prob- 
lems whatsoever." 


International Protest and Support 


In spite of heavy Indonesian and U.S. lobbying in favor of 
Jakarta's views, there has over the years been a continuous and 
principled support in the world community in favor of East 
Timor's right to self-determination and independence and 
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against Indonesian aggression. Let us here, by way of conclu- 
sion, single out some of the major examples that have occurred 
since the last U.N. General Assembly resolution of late 1982. 

In September 1983 solidarity and human rights groups 
from England, Holland, Sweden, West Germany, and Por- 
tugal issued a statement calling on their governments to stop 
the arms export to Indonesia and to support the East Timorese 
people. 

Two months later, the Conference of Indonesian Bishops, 
often considered close to the local authorities, sent a six-page 
letter to Timorese clergy assuring them of their support and 
calling for the respect for human rights in East Timor. It was 
the first time the bishops had expressed in an open letter their 
concern over the situation; they urged officials to work in a 
"spirit of honesty" ' to resolve the problem, and this open letter 
prompted Pope John Paul II to remove Indonesia from the list 
of Asian countries that he was to visit in May 1984.°° 

In December 1983 more than 100 members of the U.S. 
Congress, led by Representative Tony P. Hall, Democrat of 
Ohio, signed a letter to President Reagan urging him to ''add 
the suffering of the people of East Timor to America's foreign 
policy agenda.'' The letter asked the president to help in get- 
ting officials of the ICRC into the territory. Pointing out that 
Portugal and Australia had shown concern, the letter stated: 
'* We hope you will work with Portugal and Australia to de- 
velop creative policies to address the underlying causes of the 
ongoing human suffering in East Timor. '' ? 

At the same time, 128 members of the British Parliament 
supported a resolution calling on the government *'to halt the 
sale of arms and military equipment to Indonesia and to take 
other urgent steps to press Indonesia to halt military opera- 
tions." In January 1984 a deputation of the British Parliamen- 
tary Human Rights Group, led by Lord Avebury (Liberal), 
urged the Foreign Office that the U.N. consultations should 
include Fretilin and could only do so if the secretary-general or 
his envoy were physically present in East Timor. The deputa- 
tion also asked the British government to persuade Indonesia 
to cease military operations, and further called upon the Bri- 
tish government to suspend shipments of arms to Indonesia as 
a means of bringing pressure to bear on Indonesia in favor of a 
ceasefire. 

In the same month the Angolan minister of information, 
attending the Conference of Information Ministers of the Non- 
Aligned Nations in Jakarta, held a press conference there spe- 
cifically to talk about East Timor. Indonesian journalists were 
banned from attending, but many foreign reporters were there. 

Two months later a broad-based group of 133 leading 
Portuguese citizens criticized President Reagan for remaining 
silent and inactive in the face of violence and suffering in East 
Timor. The accusation was contained in an open letter, signed 
by a former prime minister, several ex-ministers, fifty mem- 
bers of Parliament, writers, academics, and other prominent 
personalities of Portuguese society. The letter reminded the 
president that he was uniquely well placed to intervene in 
defense of the human rights of the East Timorese because 
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"most of the armaments used by Indonesia are of U.S. origin.” 

Also in March 1984 the Portuguese bishops issued a state- 
ment expressing solidarity with the people of East Timor. The 
church, the bishops said, ‘‘must make its voice heard in order to 
stop the injustices being suffered by the Timorese people and to 
ensure that they can, themselves, determine their future in peace 
and liberty." The statement ended with a call to the Portuguese 
government, ''historically, morally, and juridically responsi- 
ble,” to the Indonesian government, *'the occupying power,” 
and to various international institutions to do everything in their 
power to bring an end to this tragic and seemingly endless 
situation. *? 

In May 1984 the British Parliamentary Human Rights 
Group sent out a dossier to all members of the IGGI in advance 
of the upcoming annual meeting in the Hague, calling on them 
to cease giving economic assistance to Indonesia because of the 
army death squads in Indonesia itself, the genocidal conditions 
in East Timor, and injustices in West Papua. 

One month later the Japanese Catholic Council for Justice 
and Peace raised the issue with the Portuguese prime minister 
Mario Soares on the occasion of his visit to Tokyo. In a letter 
signed by the council's president, Bishop Aloisius Soma, the 
Council said, '* We wish to plead with Your Excellency to do all 
in your power to carry out the mandate in your new constitution 
to make every effort to work for the realization of self-determi- 
nation for the East Timorese who, despite annexation and inva- 
sion by Indonesia, continue to struggle for their independence 
and for the survival of their culture.” *! 

Also in June 1984, a bipartisan group of 123 representa- 
tives and twenty-two senators of the U.S. Congress appealed to 
Secretary of State George Shultz, urging him to raise the issue 
during his official visit to Jakarta scheduled for the following 
month. When Shultz did so, it was an occasion for much report- 
ing and comment in the American press. The cover-up that 
existed during the first four years of the conflict is over. Since 
the end of 1979 East Timor has been mentioned in the interna- 
tional press from time to time, and there is even much sympathy 
for the plight of the people there. Nonetheless, much of what is 
written is still dishonest in that it ignores the Western arms sales 
to Indonesia and the consequent Western responsibility for In- 
donesia's actions. A New York Times editorial of 11 July 1984 
was typical of this kind of reporting. But with rare honesty, the 
Oakland Tribune editorialized: 


For too long the United States has spoken softly and carried no stick 
at all in the face of a modern-day massacre of innocents... . U.S. 

counter-insurgency aircraft wreaked havoc on villages and crops 
through incendiary bombing attacks. Though such offensive use of 
American-supplied weapons was illegal, the U.S. continued to offer 
Indonesia further arms. ... While the U.S. denounces the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan and Vietnam’s conquest of Cambodia, it 
accepts as a fait accompli Indonesia’s yet unfinished ‘pacification’ 
of Timor. . . . Shultz has at least taken up the matter with Indonesia's 
foreign minister during his recent visit. . . . East Timor may be small 
and remote, but it remains close to the hearts of Americans who 
deplore its tragic fate.** 


In July 1984 Pope John Paul II used the occasion of accept- 
ing the credentials of Indonesia’s new ambassador to the Holy 





40. TAPOL Bulletin, nos. 60—63, November 1983—May 1984. 
4]. East Timor Report, no. 8, September 1984. 
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This billboard was in Washington, D.C, Street 


on the corner of Sixth 


daily by hundred of officials. 


See to admonish the Indonesian government. In his first public 
criticism of the situation in East Timor, he told the ambass: 
that *'the Holy See continues to follow the situation with preoc- 
cupation. .. . It is the ardent wish of the Holy See that ali the 
rights of individuals be respected and that every effort be made 






to lighten the suffering of the people by facilitating the work of 


relief organisations and by assuring the access of humanitarian 
aid to those in need," ? 

In April 1985 a bipartisan group of 131 
the U.S. Congress urged President Reagan to use his visit to 
Portugal the following month to express American concern over 
the tragedy of East Timor: '" We believe your visit to Portugal 
provides an excellent opportunity for the United States to join 
with Portugal in calling for access by the Red Cross to East 
Timor,” the lawmakers told Reagan. *‘An indication of your 
interest could contribute significantly to efforts to prevent | fur- 
ther bloodshed and misery in East Timor.’ T 


was drafted by Tony P. Hall, and it was one of the largest 


of 
Congressional expressions of support to date regarding the 


y? 





*From The Washington Post, 19 October 1985. courtesy of Torben Retball 
42. The eee Tribune, 12 July 1984, printed in my 1984 book pp 
107—112; see also my article “The Western Press and the Third World," 
Piae Arbog (Yearbook of the Press}, 1986 (in Danish) 
43. New York Times, 8 July 1984, 
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Timor tragedy. In a press release, Tony Hall himself added that 
*'the plight of the East Timorese is very much the responsibility 
of the United States as long as we are supplying Indonesia with 
the very arms which are being used to suppress their rights." ** 

At the same time, TAPOL in London started a drive for a 
worldwide campaign among parliamentarians supporting the 
right of East Timor's people to be represented at the talks being 
held between Portugal and Indonesia, and on 3 June 1985 Lord 
Avebury, chairman of the Parliamentary Human Rights Group, 
announced the result at a press conference in the House of 
Commons: a total of 411 national parliamentarians and mem- 
bers of the European Parliament had signed the appeal. How- 
ever, the press conference, which took place on the eve of the 
annual IGGI meeting in Holland, even as the Western govern- 
ments prepared to donate huge sums in economic aid to In- 
donesia, was virtually ignored by the international media. 

In mid-1985 the Australian Coalition for East Timor 
(ACET) applied for radio transmitter and receiver licenses to 
contact Fretilin guerrillas in the mountains of East Timor, and at 
the same time they launched an appeal for a ''Let East Timor 
Speak Fund.” Though the minister for communications, 
Michael Duffy, at first rejected the applications, ACET has 
decided to reapply under a new Radio Communications Act. 
And in September 1985 the Congress of the Australian Council 
of Trade Unions without opposition passed a resolution strongly 
supporting the struggle of the East Timorese people, despite 
Hawke's recent sellout, and specifically urged *'the Australian 
Labor Government to grant a licence to allow this radio link to 
operate and thus provide journalists, and other interested bodies 
and individuals, the right to speak to the resistance forces to gain 
their views on the situation in East Timor.” The goal for the 


FMLA TENG IIL TILE ET ERU TL MUN TE OE t CC ee 





44. Tony Hall, Press Release, 8 May 1985; 1728 Longworth House, Wash- 
ington, DC 20515, U.S.A.; see also Susan George in AfricAsia, Paris, June 
1985. 





KAMPUCHEA: 


The Revolution Rescued 
by Irwin Silber 


Fund is $A10,000, and a donation is an easy and concrete way 
of supporting the Maubere people.*° 


The Future 


Meanwhile, the conflict continues. In an account which 
was recently smuggled out of the country, Msgr. Carlos Belo, 
the bishop of Dili, says that ‘‘an upheaval of gigantic and 
tragic porportions’’ is taking place, in which the identity of the 
Timorese people is threatened by destruction. Young people 
have been press-ganged into service as auxiliary forces in 
military operations, he says. ''Successive, systematic and 
regular 'cleaning-up operations' are launched by the Indone- 
sian army against centers of resistance." Villagers, even the 
most simple and humble peasants, have been arrested in 
waves, Belo reports. There is a permanent threat of reprisals 
with summary execution, by shooting, of the men and youths 
of villages considered to be sympathetic to the resistance 
forces. And the war is still growing, Msgr. Belo claims: 

“A war that continues for nine years cannot be imputed to 
the blind obstinacy of a minority,'' he says, adding that ''the 
attempt to Indonesianize the Timorese people represents a 
slow assassination of their culture. To kill their culture is to kill 
the people themselves. *' 


‘SL A AE A TRAN SIE TOTS ATT TIES OE LL EE 
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45. To my knowledge, the only comment was Jonathan Power, International 
Herald Tribune, 11 June 1985; the text of the appeal can be found in TAPOL 
Bulletin, no. 70, July 1985. 


46. East Timor News, no. 86—88, 1985; Let East Timor Speak Fund, Post 
Office Box A 716, Sydney South, NSW 2000, Australia. The Labor Move- 
ment's Peace Forum in Sweden (whose vice-president is Matts Hellstróm) has 
recently donated the equivalent of U.S. $4,000 to the Fund; a worthy gesture. 
Meanwhile, the Swedish government (whose minister for foreign trade is the 
very same Matts Hellstróm) continues to sell arms to Indonesia. See above 
and the Swedish Ost-Timor Information, no. 9, April 1986. 


47. Timor Link, no. 2, June 1985; The Observer, 12 May 1985. 






Revolution 


"Silber details the disastrous ultra-left policies of the Pol Pot 
regime, their origins and outcomes, and analyzes the changing 
reactions to those policies among North American radical groups. 
He argues convincingly in favor of the Vietnamese intervention on 
behalf of the Kampuchean Front for National Salvation, situating it 
in the context of a broader Indochinese revolutionary process. He 
records the remarkable economic and political achievements of 
the People's Republic of Kampuchea and explains the problems 
that lie ahead. This book is essential reading for all students of 
Southeast Asia and, indeed, of 20th century revolutions " 


Rescued 
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To order your copy of Kampuchea: Tbe Revolution Rescued, please send $7.95, plus 20% postage 
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Tan Malaka: Revolutionary or Renegade? 


by Helen Jarvis 


The figure of Tan Malaka haunts the margins of the 
history of the Left in Indonesia. Active in the Indonesian 
Communist party (PKD in its early days and for a time Comin- 
tern representative in Southeast Asia, Tan Malaka later split 
with the party. He re-emerged to lead the militant wing of the 


Indonesian revolution until his assassination in 1949. Many 


aspects of his career, however, are still obscure, and this paper 


seeks to describe the long revolutionary journey, as Tan 


Malaka himself described it, ‘‘from jail to jail. ""! 

Tan Malaka was born around 1896 in Suliki, a small 
village not far from the equator in West Sumatra. His given 
name was Ibrahim, but he was known throughout his life by 


the semi-aristocratic name Tan Malaka, which he inherited 


under the local matrilineal system from his mother. His father, 
as a low level official in the colonial administration, was also a 
member of the local elite. 

A bright boy, Tan Malaka was sent to the Sekolah Raja 
(Chief's School), where he caught the attention of a Dutch 
teacher who convinced his parents and the elders of his village 
to raise a loan to send him to Holland to train as a teacher. This 
training lasted from 1913 to 1919, and Tan Malaka used his 
years in Holland to read widely and to make some contact both 
with the Indonesian students association (then developing in a 
nationalist direction) and with Dutch socialists and commu- 
nists. Amongst those he met was Henk Sneevliet, who had 
helped found the Indies Social Democratic Association 
(ISDV), the first socialist organization in Indonesia, before 
being expelled from Indonesia in 1918." 

This organization, established in 1914 in Surabaya, East 





l. See Helen Jarvis, Tan Malaka's ‘‘From Jail to Jai" (Athens, Ohio: Ohio 
University Press, forthcoming), 

2. For details of his life, see ibid., and Harry A. Poeze, Tan Malaka: strijder 
voor Indonesie's vrijheid: levelsloop van 1897 tot 1945 ('s-Gravenhage: 
Nijhoff, 1976), passim. 
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pected revolution in the colonies, and their attention was 
directed towards the exciting events in Europe that culminated 
in the outbreak of revolution in Russia, For a time it appe: red 
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India, Coin Asaia of the In 
Komunis Indonesia) and became the first co it party in 
Asia (outside the Soviet Union). The PKI dec ied to seek 
affiliation with the Comintern in December 1920, and was 
e Third Con- 








represented at the Comintern from the time of th 
gress held in June—July 1921." 

Tan Malaka meanwhile had returned to oe at the 
end of 1919, taking up a teaching post at a Dutch tobacco 
j pin in riy 


plantation in Medan, East Sumatra, where he stay 4 






3. For background on the early Pee rin thet 
party (PKI), see Ruth T, MeVey, The? d 
Cornell University Press, 1965). 





carried in the March 1920 issue of the ISDV newspaper Het 
Vrije Woord (The free word). In it he contrasted the great 
wealth of the country with the stark poverty and starvation of 
the majority of its people. The article, using statistics on 
conditions in Java and Sumatra, concluded: 


There is but one means that can bring rescue: the organisation and 
education of the proletariat, the organisation of class struggle for 
the achievement of the objective of the overthrow of the capitalist 
system and the introduction of planned production on the basis of 
communist principles.* 


Tan Malaka also became heavily involved in a strike of railway 
workers in September 1920. In the same year he was nomi- 
nated by a number of left-wing groups as a candidate in 
elections for the Volksraad, the Dutch-sponsored consultation 





Although the legacy of Tan Malaka petered out in 
this fashion and although he had been vilified by 
both Left and Right, Tan Malaka's contributions 
to the development of the Indonesian revolution 
were substantial. He was an educator, and con- 
tributed to breaking the debilitating and suffocat- 
ing role of the Dutch colonial education system in 
his country. He was also one of Indonesia's first 
and most original Marxist theorists, laying out a 
basic Marxist analysis in the 1920s, developing it 
in greater detail in the 1940s, and popularizing 
Marxist ideas during the independence struggle. 





assembly in the Indies. Unable to stand working in the envi- 
ronment of the plantation, where coolies were treated brutally 
and where he received little political encouragement and sup- 
port, Tan Malaka moved to Java, hoping to get a teaching 
position in which he could develop politically. Skilled party 
members were a valuable and scarce resource, and the PKI 
immediately put him to work in the educational field. At the 
time the party was following a ''bloc within'' strategy as part 
of the proto-nationalist Sarekat Islam (SI or Islamic Associa- 
tion), which had claimed 360,000 members in 1916. In 1921, 
faced with declining membership, the SI decided to set up 
"People's Schools" to counter Dutch colonial education, 
which they believed inculcated feelings of inferiority and 
subordination in Indonesians. Tan Malaka was put in charge of 
establishing the first such school, at Semarang in Central Java, 
and was also asked to run classes for party members. So 
successful was this venture that *''People's Schools’’ (also 





4. In May 1920 Tan Malaka himself disclosed having written three articles in 
Het Vrije Woord. Harry Poeze has uncovered this article of 27 March 1920 as 
the first in the series of three signed by ''A"' and clearly from Tan Malaka's 
pen. Poeze, Tan Malaka, p. 95, n. 44. 
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Tan Malaka 


known as ''Tan Malaka schools" ") were set up throughout Java 
and in some other islands of the archipelago.* 

Tan Malaka moved into trade union life with enormous 
vigor. At the end of June 1921 he was elected chairman of the 
Serikat Pegawai Pertjitakan (SPPH or Printing Workers As- 
sociation), and he also held the posts of vice chairman and 
treasurer of the Serikat Pegawai Pelikan Hindia (Indies Oil 
Workers Association). In August he was appointed to the 
editorial board of the new SPPH journal Soeara Tambang 
(Mining voice), and he spoke at the large Semarang branch 
meeting of the powerful Vereeniging van Spoor- en Tramweg 
Personeel (VSTP, or the Union of Rail and Tramway Person- 
nel). From May until August the PKI journal Soeara Ra'jat 
(Voice of the people) serialized his first book Sovjet atau 
Parlemen? (Soviet or Parliament?) as the main feature in each 





*This photo and the next one are from J. Blumberger. De communistische 
beweging in Nederlandsch-Indie, 1928. 


5. On Tan Malaka's educational philosophy see "'S.I. Semarang dan on- 
derwijs,'' Soeara Ra’ jat, | October and | November 1920. Little research has 
been done on the People's Schools, but for some information see S.L. van der 
Wal, Het onderwijs-beleid in Nederlands-Indie, 1900-1942 (Groningen: 
Wolters, 1963), p. 364, n. 9. 


courtesy of Robert Cribb* 
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Asian delegates to the Comintern Congress, Moscow, November-December 1922. Standing: third from left, Tan Malaka; sixth from left. M} 
Roy. Sitting: first from left, Ho Chi Minh; third from left, Katayama Sen. 


issue, introducing the party members to his theoretical abili- This leadership role could hardly, however, escap 
ties; articles by Tan Malaka on the SI School appeared in attention of the colonial authorities. Dutch intelligence rep 
Soeara Ra'jat and in Sinar Hindia (Light of the Indies), the throughout the second half of 1921 showed increasing inte 
PKI daily newspaper. By this stage Tan Malaka was one of the in Tan Malaka. He was followed day and night, and all 
leaders of the Revolutionaire Vakcentrale (RVC, or the Rev- speeches were recorded (often far from accurately) by po 
olutionary Trade Union Federation), which had been estab- spies. Tan Malaka was arrested in Bandung on 13 Febn 
lished under PKI initiative in June, and he had played an 1922. Under the arbitrary powers of the governor-genera 
important role in trying to keep alive the unity between the SI was then exiled, and he left for the Netherlands on 24 Marci 
and PKI, which was failing fast. When the PKI president, Once in the Netherlands, Tan Malaka threw himsel! 
Semaun, left Indonesia in October 1921, Tan Malaka was the the political fray. The Dutch Communist party (CPH) de 
logical successor, and at the December congress of the PKI, he to run Tan Malaka as their third candidate in the 1922 p 
was elected chairman after giving the principal address. mentary elections. It was a daring move: never before ha 
Whereas Semaun had favored a cautious line in PKI [Indonesian been fielded as a candidate, and only recently ha 
activities, Tan Malaka's leadership of the party brought with it constitutional amendment made all residents of the Net! 
a shift to direct action. He aimed to challenge the govern- lands East Indies eligible for election to parliament and t: 
ment's repressive powers by forging a united nationalist move- when living in Holland. The decision, however, was p 
ment.^ Within days of his election as PKI chairman, a pawn- cally astute, for there was increasing disquiet in Holland 
shop workers' strike broke out. As a member of the RVC the repression in Indonesia and the erosion of the lil 
executive body, Tan Malaka took a leading role in supporting Ethical Policy, particularly as manifested in the exile | 
the strike, speaking at mass meetings in several parts of Java. tionalist leaders. The campaign attracted wide support 
He was anxious to demonstrate that the communists' word Tan Malaka's percentage of the vote exceeded that o! 
could be trusted and that they were reliable backers of the Ravesteyn, the second candidate on the ticket, although hi 
workers' movement. not receive an outright quota. Under the Dutch electora 


tem, however, the list of candidates as determined by the p 
prevails in such a case, and only the first two candidates s 
elected. As it turned out, Tan Malaka was actually too youn 
take a seat in parliament anyway 
6. This view of Tan Malaka's role as Chairman of the PKI was first advanced Not expecting to be elected, Tan Malaka, in fact, let 
in McVey, Rise, p. 119. 





country even before the results of the poll were declared. He 
travelled to Berlin, where he spent several months in the 
company of a fellow Indonesian communist, Darsono, who 
was attached to the West European Bureau of the Comintern in 
that city. During this period he may have had some contact 
with the Indian commmunist M.N. Roy (then also in Berlin). 
In his biography of Tan Malaka, Dutch scholar Harry Poeze 
points out that the rewriting of Tan Malaka's series of articles 
on his exile into a pamphlet reveals the influence of Roy in that 
the revised version is far less favorable to Gandhi.” 


The figure of Tan Malaka haunts the margins of 
the history of the Left in Indonesia. Active in the 
Indonesian Communist party (PKI) in its early 
days and for a time Comintern representative in 
Southeast Asia, Tan Malaka later split with the 
party. He re-emerged to lead the militant wing of 
the Indonesian revolution until his assassination 
in 1949. 


courtesy of Robert Cribb 


By October 1922 Tan Malaka had arrived in Moscow, 
where he was to spend the next year participating in activities 
of the Comintern. He took part in the Executive Committee of 
the Communist International (ECCI) planning for the Fourth 
Congress, in plenary sessions of the Congress in November, 
and in the Commission on the Eastern Question, in which he 
played a prominent role and began to express for the first time 
his own distinctive ideas on the relationship between com- 
munist parties and expressions of nationalism such as the 
pan-Islamic movements and the boycott movement against 
imperialist powers developing in India. The Lenin-Roy debate 
on this issue at the Second Congress of the Comintern had 
resulted in a compromise formulation of policy, and its 
implementation remained to be thrashed out at subsequent 
congresses. 

As early as 1922 Tan Malaka had clearly chosen the 
Leninist side of the argument, urging collaboration between 
anti-colonial nationalist movements and local communist or- 
ganizations. It is likely that Tan Malaka’s support for such 
movements as progressive and even revolutionary in character 
had some influence in the softening of the previous Comintern 
line, defeating the anti-nationalist position advanced by Roy." 





7, Poeze, Tan Malaka, p. 213. 


8. For a full discussion on the evolution of the Comintern's policy on the 
national and colonial questions see Demetrio Boersner, The Bolsheviks and 
the National Colonial Question 1917-1928, (Geneva: Droz, 1957). See also 
McVey, Rise, pp. 158-162; The Comintern and the East: The Struggle for the 
Leninist Strategy and Tactics in National Liberation Movements, (Moscow: 
Progress, 1979), and Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, Lenin y la cuestion colonial. 
(Santiago: Prensa Latino americana, 1973). 





Cover of Tan Malaka's Russian language book on Indonesia 


However, Tan Malaka went beyond Lenin in emphasizing the 
role that Islam, including Pan-Islam, had to play in the anti- 
imperialist struggle. 


Alongside the crescent, the star of the soviets will be the great 
battle emblem of approximately 250 million Muslims of the Sa- 
hara, Arabia, Hindustan and our Indies... . let us realise that the 
millions of proletarian Muslims are as little attracted to an im- 
perialist pan-Islamism as to Western imperialism.” 


With religion generally regarded by Marxist theorists as an 
opiate of the people and a pillar of the ruling class, this view 
was indeed novel. Apparently this was not held against him, 
however, for he was asked to remain in Moscow to participate 
in the [nternational's work and to produce a book on Indonesia 
for translation into Russian. Starting in January 1923 Tan 
Malaka was listed with Semaun as an Indonesian correspon- 
dent for the Profintern journal Die Rote Gewerkschafts-inter- 
nationale, and he contributed to the journal on the Indonesian 





ha Malaka, "De Islam en het Bolsjewisme,”* Tribune, 21 September 





and Dutch labor movements during the first half of 1923. 
During this period Tan Malaka apparently worked in the East- 
ern Bureau of the Comintern, as he was the rapporteur on 
Indonesia at the ECCI plenum held in June 1923. 





It was the experience of those weeks in West, 
Central, and then East Java that brought home to 
Tan Malaka the contradiction between the willing- 
ness of the common people to risk all in the fight 
for independence, and what he saw as the pusil- 
lanimous attitude of the leaders in Jakarta en- 
gaged in negotiations with the Dutch for a com- 
promise settlement of the dispute. Those leaders 
believed that the weakness of the new republic 
demanded extensive concessions to the Dutch and 
to Western capitalism in general in order to obtain 
recognition. Tan Malaka, however, was convinced 
by his journey that the time had come for whole- 
hearted revolutionary action, and he set about 
organizing it. 


It was presumably at the June 1923 ECCI plenum that Tan 
Malaka was appointed as Comintern agent for Southeast Asia, 
although no documentary evidence on the extent and details of 
this appointment have been uncovered. He left for his Canton 
base later in the year, arriving in December 1923. His auto- 
biography gives little information on his activities in the first 
six months, save that he met Sun Yat-sen shortly after his 
arrival. From other souces we know that he devoted consider- 
able time to discovering what had happened in the PKI since he 
had left Indonesia. Considerable changes had in fact taken 
place. The former president of the party, Semaun, had re- 
turned in May 1922 and had turned the PKI back from the 
direct action policy Tan Malaka had advocated as chairman. 
The government's savage moves against the party and the 
union movement in the wake of the pawnshop strike had taken 
their toll, and throughout 1922 most of the leadership's ener- 
gies went into reconstruction, particularly of the party's union 
base. In late 1922 strikes began to break out again as economic 
conditions deteriorated. This apparent resumption of radical- 
ism led to the definitive break between the PKI and the Sarekat 
Islam in early 1923. In mid- 1923 the political situation blew up 
again with strikes by the railway union (VSTP). Once again 
the government used the opportunity to introduce and apply 
more repressive legislation. Semaun was exiled in August 
1923, and the PKI was prevented from holding meetings. 

Although the wave of strikes recalled Tan Malaka's own 
activist days in the colony, he observed them with grave 
misgivings, believing that indiscriminate strikes would not 
promote the communist cause but would simply give the au- 
thorities an opportunity to crack down. Concerned at the drift 
of the PKI from what he regarded as the communist course, 





Tan Malaka wrote a serious criticism, in which he stressed the 
need for the PKI to build and rely upon a proletarian base. ^ He 
was also distressed by the abandonment of the alliance with 
Islam represented by the split with the Sar 





ekat Islam, forthisin 
his view weakened the national solidarity that would be neces- 
sary if anything were to be done to remove colonial rule. 

Keeping in touch with Indonesia, however, was only part 
of Tan Malaka's work in this period. He threw himself into 
Profintern duties, and was asked to edit an English language 
journal for transport workers of the Pacific. This new area of 
responsibility at least had the merit of providing concrete 
tasks, which the Comintern assignment had evidently not 
done, but the problems were mainfold. To begin with, Tan 
Malaka spoke no English or Chinese, and typesetting facilities 
for roman characers were hard to come by in Canton. The 
autobiography describes in detail the difficulties he had to 
overcome. Evidently he did manage to publish at least one 
issue of the journal, but at the cost of his health. 

In August 1924, no doubt prompted by his isolation in 
China and the realization of how little contact he could main- 
tain with Southeast Asia, Tan Malaka appealed to the g 
ernor-general of the Netherlands East Indies to be allowed to 
return home on the grounds of ill health. The governor-general 
agreed, but imposed conditions so onerous that Tan Malaka 
decided not to return after all. This decision led to his remote- 
ness from the PKI at a time when it began taking the fateful 
steps which led to its destruction in 1926-27. 































At its December 1924 conference the party took stock of 


the situation. An increasingly repressive e colonial government 
was not only restricting its expansion but actively dismantling 
its power base. Hampered by political restrictions, the party 
was less active than most members would have liked and so 
was beginning to lose the broad recognition it might once have 
had as the most radical nationalist party. Under these circum- 
stances, the party decided on a change in course that it hoped 
would bring it rapidly to power. It began to prepare for an 
illegal existence, with the aim of launching a revolution in the 
short term. The party's democratic centralist structure was 
replaced by "'federative centralism’’ and an isolated cell or- 
ganization. 

In response to the crisis in the PKI, Tan M 















ais : ca wrote his 
Naar de 'Republiek Indonesia’ (Towards the ‘Republic of 
Indonesia’). This book, published initially in Canton in April 
1925, contained an analysis of the current world situation, the 
strength of capitalism in general and of the Dutch imperialists 
in Indonesia in particular, and the current situation of the 
nationalist movement and the PKI. E contained severe criti- 
cism of the party's weaknesses, and presented a program and a 
list of demands to be struggled for in the immediate future, as 
well as charting the likely development of the Indonesian 
revolution. It was in this document that the major tenets of his 
thought were presented —tenets on the nature of Indonesian 
society, the likely course of the revolution, and the tasks of the 
party. 

He expressed the view that the deepening econontic crisis 
in the Netherlands offered opportunities for re voluto y ace 
tion in Indonesia. He was convinced that sooner or later the 








10. This was presented as a speech by Soekindar, These bagi keada an 
dan ekonomi serta tjara bagi mengadakan organizatie dan tactic di f. 
nesie. (Weltevreden: Hoofdbestuur PKI, | 19247). 











rival imperialisms of America and Japan would “‘settle with 
the sword which of them is the more powerful in the Pacific," 
but there was no certainty as to when the war would break out, 
nor how widespread it would become. The war would cer- 
tainly present opportunities for revolution, but Tan Malaka 
recalled that World War I had not led to independence for the 
colonies. Whether the coming war would do so for Indonesia 
was not a foregone conclusion." 

There was little, however, that Tan Malaka could do from 
a distance, and in mid- 1925 he decided that, though he might 
be excluded from the action in Indonesia, he might at least do 
useful work in the Philippines, since the climate and cultural 
environment would be considerably more hospitable. On 20 
July, under the guise of a Filipino student returning from the 
United States, he arrived in Manila. Through contacts in the 
local nationalist movement he managed to find some income as 
a correspondent for the nationalist newspaper El Debate, of 
which Francisco Varona was editor. Probably it was Varona 
who assisted in the publication of the second edition of Naar de 
‘Republiek Indonesia,’ dated December 1925, and the publi- 
cation in 1926 of another work, Semangat Moeda (Young 
spirit). In his autobiography, Tan Malaka refers only to the 
nationalist leaders with whom he made contact— among 
others, Mariano de los Santos, José Abad Santos, and the labor 
leader Francisco Varona. No mention is made of people who 
later formed the Philippines Communist party, which many 
later observers have credited to Tan Malaka's influence." 
There is some evidence that Tan Malaka did establish contact 
with at least the future PCP president Crisanto Evangelista, 
perhaps through Francisco Varona. Investigations of the ex- 
tent to which Tan Malaka did reach and influence the Filipino 
left wing remains an area for future research by Filipino labor 
historians. 

Meanwhile, in Indonesia around Christmas 1925, PKI 
leaders held a clandestine meeting in the Central Java town of 
Prambanan, where they decided to launch a rebellion within 
six months. Their decision followed severe restrictions on the 
party's activity, the exile of more party leaders, and a series of 
disastrous strikes, which led in turn to Dutch attacks on the 
trade union movement. The party now virtually abandoned 
public activity and clandestinely set out to stage the revolu- 
tion, expecting assistance from Moscow. Although the date 
for the uprising was postponed, the decision was ratified by the 
exiled leadership of the party in Singapore without their con- 
sulting Tan Malaka, who was ill in Manila. This does not 
appear to be the consequence of an attempt to exclude Tan 
Malaka from the decision-making process, for when Alimin 
travelled to Manila in February 1926, he expected Tan 
Malaka's blessing for the endeavor. 





11. Naar de 'Republiek Indonesia’ (Canton, 1925) (not sighted}, Indonesian 
translation circulated in stencilled form in the 1940s and published as Menudju 
Republik Indonesia. (Yakarta: Jajasan Massa, 1962). 

12. Semangat moeda (Tokyo [i.e. Manila], 1926). Previously seen by Ruth 
McVey in the Documentatie-centrum voor Overzees Recht in Leiden, but 
subsequently missing. 

13. See for instance A.B. Saulo, Communism in the Philippines: An Intro- 
duction, (Manila: Ateneo, 1969), p. 15: F. Delor Angeles, “The Man Who 
Brought Communism to the Philippines," in the Philippines Free Press, 9 
December 1961; Ramon C. Aquino, A Chance to Die: A Biography of Jose 
Abad Santos (Quezon City: Alemar Phoenix, 1967), p. 7. 
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PKI Headquarters, Batavia, 1925 


Tan Malaka, however, was horrified at the plans. He told 
Alimin so, and began preparing a written argument against the 
project. His refutation grew to become a major theoretical 
statement. He outlined his objections as '" Theses," detailing 
the errors such a course entailed, and repeating that the course 
to revolution lay not in putsches but in developing mass action 
and self-organization in the proletariat and peasantry. He pro- 
jected what he regarded as the likely course that the revolution 
would take — from trade union organization through economic 
and political strikes to a mass uprising against the colonial 
power. At the same time he discussed what he regarded as the 
current weak state of the party, and of the entire trade union 
and nationalist movements of Indonesia, then on the retreat in 
the face of government onslaught and repression. He dis- 
patched Alimin to Singapore to report his views and to call an 
emergency meeting of the PKI leadership, which he would 
attend. After several months with no reply, Tan Malaka set out 
for Singapore, arriving on 6 May 1926, only to find that 
Alimin had not presented the theses, which were still hidden in 
the lining of his bag. Alimin himself had left with another party 
leader, Muso, some days previously, bound for Moscow to 
seek assistance in the form of arms— in their opinion the PKI’s 
sole requirement for the rebellion. Subakat, the PKI repre- 
sentative in Singapore and the only leader still present, soon 
expressed his agreement with Tan Malaka, and they began to 
attempt to reverse the PKT's course of action. 

It was at this stage that Tan Malaka wrote his next im- 
portant work, Massa actie (Mass action), in which he de- 
veloped in greatest detail his views on the nature of the Indone- 
sian revolution and the course by which it should be advanced, 
namely the strategy of mass action. He also elaborated in more 
detail his views on the various currents within the nationalist 


from Blumberger , courtesy of Rakert Cribb 





movement, and raised for the first time his views on a future 
socialist federation of Southeast Asian countries and northern 
Australia later developed as Aslia. The book was designed to 
counter the current course of the PKI and was intended for 
distribution inside Indonesia to win cadre to Tan Malaka's 
line. ^ | 

In the ensuing months Tan Malaka and Subakat won over 
a number of PKI leaders to their views. Some sections of the 
party realized their own unpreparedness for revolution and 
pulled back. Indeed the Central Committee itself, in Bandung, 
backed off somewhat, but failed to issue any express counter- 
mand of the original decision. The Comintern, meanwhile, 
turned down the request for assistance and authorization from 
Muso and Alimin on the grounds that conditions were unfavor- 


M able and on the suspicion that the party was in the hands of 


ultraleftist putschists. Muso and Alimin, however, still keen to 
launch the revolution, neglected to transmit this verdict to 
Indonesia, and in such circumstances the plans for rebellion 
were pushed along by the more eager sections of the party, 
particularly the Batavia branch. The uprising eventually took 
place in a limp and scattered fashion— in Batavia and Banten, 
West Java, on 12-13 November 1926, and in West Sumatra on 
| January 1927. 

The Dutch authorities were now provided with the perfect 
excuse to mount an attack on the communist movement, the 
result of which was the elimination of the PKI as a major force 
in the nationalist movement until well after independence was 
declared. Following the uprisings several individuals were 
executed, thousands arrested, and 1,308 supposed Commu- 
nists and their families were exiled to Digul prison camp in 
New Guinea." 

Tan Malaka's verbal and active opposition to the upris- 
ings has provided the focus for much of the discussion of the 
rebellion and its failure, for while it is hard to imagine the 
revolt succeeding under any circumstances, Tan Malaka's own 
report on the situation in Indonesia itself had an effect on the 
outcome to the degree that it dissuaded individuals and sec- 
tions from participating. Since it is impossible to know what 
would have happened had Tan Malaka not intervened, discus- 
sion has focused on the question of whether he was entitled to 
do so. 

Although both Tan Malaka's friends and his enemies 
agree that he was the Comintern agent for Southeast Asia, 
considerable disagreement has persisted as to the extent of his 
authority and specifically as to whether he held the power to 
veto decisions made by communist parties in the area of his 
jurisdiction (which actually meant only the PKI, for no other 





14. Massa actie (Singapore, 1926) (not sighted), republished by Poestaka 
Moerba in 1947. 

15. On the 1926-1927 rebellion see The Communist Uprisings of 1926-1927 
in Indonesia: Key Documents, edited by Harry J. Benda and Ruth T. McVey 
(Ithaca: Cornell University, Modern Indonesia Project, 1960). The interpreta- 
tion of the rebellions given here largely accords with that presented by Tan 
Malaka in the autobiography. For the official PKI view, see Alimin Pro- 
wirodirdjo, Analysis (Djogdjakarta: Agit-Prop CC PKI, 1947) pp. 14—17; and 
Pemberontaken nasional pertama di Indonesia / disusun oleh Lembaga Sed- 
jarah PKI (Djakarta: Pembaruan, 1961), especially p. 122 ff., “‘Pengchiana- 
tan Trotskis Tan Malaka.” See also Shelton Stromquist, "The Communist 
Uprisings of 1926-27 in Indonesia: a Reinterpretation,"" Journal of South East 
Asian History, Vol. 7, no. 2 (September 1967). 
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Southeast Asian countries had established communist parties 
at that time). While claiming never to have exercised it, Tan 





to the sections: “‘... Comintern representatives had the : 
to propose, criticise and even to veto. ^ Later PKI 
mentators have held that Tan Malaka had no such veto power, 
thus justifying their disregard of his opposition to the 1926 
rebellion." Semaun, even at a time when he supported Tan 
Malaka's views, said to Ruth McVey that Tan M 











Aalaka did not 
hold the veto power. The question will remain open to in- 
terpretation on the basis of recollection by the individuals 
involved until such time as documentary evidence becomes 
available (unless, of course, it was destroyed to remove traces 
of the Comintern appointing a Trotskyist” and giving him 
veto powers). However, precedent certainiy existed for such 
powers, as can be seen clearly in the case of Borodin and the 
other Comintern representatives over the Chinese Communist 
party. Even Van Ravesteyn in Holland, through the Nether- 
lands Bureau of the PKI, exercised veto power over the In- 
donesian party. ? 

Whatever authority Tan Malaka may have had, however, 
his view was soon repudiated. By the time the rebellions broke 
out, Comintern policy was shifting in an uitraleft direction and 
the uprisings were hailed by the ECCI in a manifesto of 20 
November 1926 as justification for the current line in China. I 
was important for the Stalin faction to find such justifications 
for its contention that revolution in the East was imminent. The 
Java uprisings occurred conveniently at the time of the ECCI 
7th Plenum, where they were hailed and used against Trot- 
skyist criticism of the Comintern's China policy. 

After the failure of the uprisings had become incontro- 
vertibly evident, the Comintern once again criticized the PK, 
this time for being ill-prepared. This was the line taken in the 
ECCI through 1927 and up to the Sixth Congress of the Coran- 
tern in 1928,°° and has been used by PKI leaders who cite Tan 
Malaka's opposition as deliberate sabotage and the principa! 
reason for the defeat. 

The years following the failure of the uprisings are the 
most shadowy of Tan Malaka's career, vet also among the 
most important in understanding his philosophy. For it was in 
these years that he broke with the PKI and the Comintern anc 
established his own leftist tradition. We know that Tan Malaka 
travelled to Bangkok at the end of December 1926, and that 
after gathering information on the extent of damage the PKI 
had suffered, he established with Subakat and Dyamaluddin 
Tamim a new party, the Partai Republik Indonesia (PARI, or 
the Republic of Indonesia party) on | June 1927, 

The exact nature of PARI, and what its founders intended 
it to be, remains shrouded in confusion. Most histories of the 
period neglect to mention PARI or give little more than the date 
and place of its founding." PARI has been presented as a 














16. Tan Malaka, Thesis (Jakarta: Bagian Siaran Biro Agitasi-Propay 





D.P. Partai Murba, 1953), pp. 39-41. This work was written in June 1946 
while Tan Malaka was in detention in Lawu. 

17. Alimin, Analysis, p. 14. 

18. McVey, Rise, p. 207. 

19. Ibid., p. 206. 

20. McVey, Rise, pp. 347—353. 

21. See, forexample, Bernhard Dahm, History of Indonesia in the Twentieth 





complete break from communism on the one hand, and as a 
rebirth of the crushed PKI on the other, but scarcely any shred 
of original documentation concerning the party remains except 
for the party statutes and manifesto. One must reconstruct 
details from contemporary accounts (most often by hostile 
observers) and from latter-day recollection by the participants, 
aimed primarily at post-hoc rationalization of their actions and 
subsequent political developments. 

The PARI Manifesto was drawn up in Bangkok prior to 
the establishment of PARI. It was written in Dutch by Tan 
Malaka and translated by Subakat.? No copies of this original 
version of the Manifesto have been found, and a summary of a 
May 1929 revision of the Manifesto is all we have. The 
Statutes on the other hand appear in the Dutch archives in full, 
with parallel Dutch and Indonesian texts. They say the party's 
aim is 

to achieve full and complete independence for Indonesia as soon as 
possible and thereafter to establish a Federal Republic of Indonesia 
on principles that accord with the country's economic, social and 
political conditions, with the customs and character of its inhabi- 
tants and which, furthermore, are designed to advance the physical 
and mental well-being of the Indonesian people.** 


This statement of aims is nationalist in nature, and gives 
no overt support for socialism or communism. The nature of 
the state is not developed beyond this generalized picture 
(notable in hindsight for the federal principle it enshrined) and 
is singularly lacking in economic or political definition. How- 
ever, the party structure outlined further in the Statutes follows 
a democratic-centralist model generally associated with com- 
munist parties, with members given freedom of discussion and 
persuasion before a decision is made, but then being obligated 
to work to implement decisions made, regardless of whether 
they opposed or supported that line. The Statutes make clear 
that PARI was to be independent of ''leadership or influence 
from any other party or force, either within or outside In- 
donesia.’’ While this is obviously a rejection of the policy of 
domination from Moscow to which the Comintern had de- 
generated by that time, there is in the Statutes no reference to 





Century (London: Pall Mall, 1971), p. 118; "After the failure of the PKI 
coup, executed against his advice, he [Tan Malaka] had founded in Bangkok 
the Partai Republik Indonesia (PARI) to carry on underground work in the 
colony.” Jan Pluvier, Overzicht van de ontwikkeling der nationalistische 
beweging in Indonesie in de jaren 1930 tot 1942 (Bandung: Van Hoeve, 
[1953?]), p. 162: "He [Tan Malaka] established the Partai Republik In- 
donesia (PARI) in Bangkok and attempted to make contact with like-minded 
people in the archipelago. This underground and, for those involved, danger- 
ous activity led to many arrests but to no more result than those made by the 
rest of the PKL” Kahin, Nationalism, pp. 85-86, contains somewhat more 
information on PARI. Leslie Palmier, Communists in Indonesia. (London, 
New York: Anchor, 1973), pp. 106-107, comes to the rather strange conclu- 
sion that ''at least at its foundation, there was no sign that PARI was to be 
independent " of the Comintern. 

22. These documents appear in several different locations in the Dutch 
archives, [ have quoted from those attached to Mailrapport 446x/36, sent back 
to Holland from the Netherlands Indies Intelligence Service in 1936. 

23. Subakat's interrogation report, Algemeene Politie, Afdeling Recherche, 
No. 206/3 S.R., 13 January 1930, attached to Vb. 6-8-1930 B 18, p. 4. 

24. Article 2 of the PARI Statutes. However, Article 3 relates to the aims 
expressed in the Manifesto, and describes PARI as following a "'revolution- 
ary policy." 
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communism, socialism, the PKI, or the world communist 
movement. 


CEA ALANA LEE ELAR OIE HN I DUM NONEM OMM Re AES SE 


He played a pioneering role in projecting the un- 
folding of the Indonesian revolution and in outlin- 
ing a strategy for the PKI to follow in order to make 
it successful. His work during the 1930s acted as a 
link between the ideas and objectives of the pre- 
1926 PKI and the physical struggle for indepen- 
dence some twenty years later. And his place in 
history is secure as a result of his role from 1945 
until his death in 1949 as the most determined and 
uncompromising advocate of resistance and strug- 
gle for total independence. 


The PARI Manifesto, on the other hand, is devoted to an 
analysis of the PKI errors of 1926-27 and the failure of the 
Comintern to provide leadership to the world communist 
movement. The Manifesto details the events leading up to the 
1926—27 rebellion and Tan Malaka's attempts to reverse the 
adventurist strategy outlined at Prambanan on Christmas Eve, 
1925, The first page, according to the Dutch summary, states 
that ‘‘it is of the greatest importance for the whole of the 
Indonesian people that the fighters for Indonesian national and 
social freedom have clarity regarding the inglorious collapse 
of the PKI.” The Manifesto concludes that a new party must 
be established in the wake of the destruction of the PKI. There 
are ‘‘serious drawbacks" ' to re-establishing the PKI (although 
these drawbacks are not spelled out in the summary), and 
PARI is regarded as this new replacement for the PKI. As to 
the nature of PARI, the Manifesto goes much further than the 
aims outlined in the Statutes, describing the party as “*prole- 
tarian-revolutionary,’” founded, however, ‘‘solely in the In- 
donesian interest.” In all likelihood the Statutes were aimed at 
meeting government requirements for the legalization of polit- 
ical parties— this would explain the moderate orientation and 
elaborate membership requirements concerning such things as 
literacy and age. 

The Manifesto's charge of Comintern misleadership, par- 
ticularly in China, is of great significance, for Tan Malaka's 
autobiography is extremely weak on these points. Tan Malaka 
evidently regarded China as the pattern Indonesia would fol- 
low if a break with the Comintern were not made: 


Stalin would send his Borodins, van Galens, Cheka, military and 
other innumerable advisers to a revolutionary Indonesia. The 
Third International would have nothing to say on the choice of 
individuals, and everything would be kept secret from this body. It 
would be in the interests of imperialism and not of the Indies if 
Stalin were to make himself master of an eventual revolutionary 
movement in the Netherlands Indies. 


.., the Moscow leadership is good only for Russia. With exam- 
ples from Germany, Italy and Bulgaria, it is demonstrated that the 
Moscow leadership has failed for other countries. The entire Third 

















International is built up in the Russian interest, and young Eastern 
leaders, in particular, will be inclined to go over to blind worship 
and to lose their independence, with the result that they will lack 
contact with their own masses, who have different impulses from 
the Russian people. 


While the analysis of the Comintern and the Moscow 
bureaucracy is based on that developed by Trotsky, Tan 
Malaka regards the schism between Stalin and Trotsky as 
something irrelevant for Indonesia: '" The people of the Indies 
have enough to do without waiting around for the conclusion 
of the fight between Stalin and Trotsky.” It must be borne in 
mind, though, that in 1929 it was not so evident that the 
Communist movement would split definitively between these 
two factions. While PARI criticized the role of the Third 
International in China, its position on the policies of 1917- 
1923 are not clear, and one cannot tell whether such lack of 
clarity has arisen in the course of the Dutch summarization of 
the Manifesto, or whether it was present in the original 
document. 

PARI never became the mass party intended by its found- 
ers. Operating with its leaders out of the country and under 
immediate and constant threat of prosecution not only by the 
Dutch authorities but also by the other imperialist powers in 
Southeast Asia, PARI never grew into anything beyond a small 
propaganda group. So fearful of detection were its members 
and agents that they adopted clandestine methods of operation 
that placed almost insurmountable barriers between them- 
selves and the people they were trying to reach.” The facts 
concerning PARI’s limited size and scope of activity and the 
extreme paucity of documentation remaining give grounds for 
concluding, as most historians seem to have done to date, that 
PARI is worth but a passing mention in the history of the 
nationalist movement in Indonesia. 

Yet this was an organization that managed to survive for 
ten years, in contrast to the comings and goings of the strictly 
‘nationalist’ parties. ^? [t was an organization that the Dutch 
intelligence considered dangerous enough to keep hounding. It 
was an organization that managed to keep re-establishing its 
structure as its activists were arrested and sent into exile. Over 
a ten-year period PARI managed to keep cells alive in à 
number of centers. It did so not only in the main cities, but also 
in relatively small towns in Java (like Cepu, Wonogiri, and 
Kediri) and centers in the Outer Islands (Sungei Gerong 
[Palembang], Medan, Banjarmasin, and Riau). 

A case can thus be made for seeing PARI as a "'connect- 
ing link” between the pre- 1926 PKI and the physical struggle 
for independence some twenty years later.” With the loss of 
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25. Fora detailed account of PARI — its manifesto, statutes and its activities 
during the 1930s — see Helen Jarvis, Partai Republik Indonesia (PARI): Was 
It ‘the Sole Golden Bridge to the Republic of Indonesia?’ (Townsville: South 
East Asian Studies Committee, James Cook University, 1981) and Poeze, Tan 
Malaka, chapter 10, ‘‘De actie van de PARI (1927—1933). ” 


26. Perserikatan Nasional Indonesia founded 4 July 1927, name changed to 
Partai Nasional Indonesia May 1928, dissolved itself April 1931; Partai 
Indonesia (Partindo) founded | May 1931; various Golongan Merdeka groups 
founded during 1930; Pendidikan Nasional Indonesia (PNI-Baru) founded 
December 1931 and virtually ceased activity on arrest of leaders February 
1934; Partai Indonesia Raya (Parindra) founded December 1935; Gerakan 
Rakyat Indonesia (Gerindo) founded May 1937, 


27. “The establishment of PARI outside the country had considerable signi- 
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PARI's program it is impossible to say how many of the 
demands made by the pre- 1926 PKI were espoused by PARIT. 
but it is clear that in the late 1920s it was the only political party 
to call, as the PKI had done, for immediate and complete 
independence. This was in sharp contrast to Sukarno' s PNI 
(the Indonesian Nationalist party or Partai Nasional ionem 
and Hatta's proposed party, whose programs did not even 
mention Indonesia merdeka (Free Indonesia). ^ 

Although the creation of PARI was clearly Tan Malaka’s 
work, there is remarkably little evidence, even in his own 
autobiography, of his continued active involvement in the 
party. Shortly after the founding of PARI, in August 1927, Tan 
Malaka returned to the Philippines to what he thought was a 
haven. However, the American authorities had been asked to 
look out for Tan Malaka by the Dutch, who were anxious to get 
him back in their hands for dispatch to the Digul concentration 
camp. Some few days after his return he was betrayed to the 
Philippine authorities and arrested as he left the offices of the 
newspaper £l Debate on the night of 12 August 1927, Front- 
page headlines and lurid descriptions of the subversive ac- 
tivities of this ''Javanese Red'' were splashed across the reac- 
tionary press. This was the time of tbe executions of the 
American anarchists Sacco and Vanzetti, and the press lost no 
time in linking the two cases as equally vile examples of 
extremism.^? In fact, the only charges brought against Tan 
Malaka were related to illegal entry into the Pl pines. itv was 
his past that was being served up to arouse the indignation of 
the good colonials. Filipino nationalists rallied to his defe se, 
insisting that he be granted political asylum, amd calling for 
free access for all *'Malays'' to the Philippines. Two uni- 
versities went on strike in solidarity, and members of the 
legislature launched a defense fund. Tan Mala! 





























ka was defended 
in court by the veteran nationalist lawyer, Dr. José Abad 
Santos, who promised to take the case to the Philippines High 





Court or, if necessary, to the United States Congress. The 
campaign never reached these lengths, however, as Tan 


Malaka agreed to deportation in order to protect people e who 
had helped him get false papers. 

Throughout the following decade Tan Maiake g 
ged by deportation, imprisonment, and iliness, He was de- 
ported from the Philippines to Amoy in Chuna, where, pud 
ing to his own account, the Dutch were awaiting his arriva 
With the help of the crew, who were connected to Ta an 
Malaka's nationalist Filipino supporters, he managed to jump 
ship and avoid detection in Amoy before being taken for 
safekeeping in the village of Sionching. 

At some stage over the next few years, 





possibly in late 





1929, Tan Malaka moved to Shanghai. In August 1931 he met 













ficance as a connecting link, and as a renewal of the struggle to overt! 
Dutch imperialism.” Suharsono Isnomo, **Percjoangan gis ik Tan M: 
suatu tinjauan tentang cita Tan Malaka dalam usaha perbentul 
(Thesis, Fakultas Ilmu-Ilmu Sosial, Universitas Indon i 
28. The PNI's program called for strengthening "the sé eding « e utonalism 
and Indonesian unity," while Hatta’s INV called Tor ^ : 
the Indonesian people." Jobn Ingleson. The Road te Es DIE sid 
Nationalist Movement 1927-1934. (Singapore: Heinemann for AS AA. POTD), 
pp. 55 and 25. 

29. See for example ‘“To Deport or Not to Deport,” in Manila Dally 
tin, 23 August 1927, and also its 17 August 19 
in Philippines Herald (Spanish-language section), 3 Soper 















The outbreak of the Indonesian revolution, 1945 


Alimin there and apparently agreed to work again for the 
Comintern, according to documents found by Harry Poeze in 
the Dutch archives (including a report from the Pan-Pacific 
Trade Union Secretariat). This period is a major lacuna in his 
autobiography, between the end of Volume Two (late 1929) 
and the beginning of Volume Three (mid 1932), and there are 
few sources to verify this meeting with Alimin and the agree- 
ment made. Poeze maintains that the lacuna is a deliberate 
omission made by Tan Malaka to cover up this turnaround 
from his previous position against the Comintern. But Malaka 
himself says that ''in 1932 I still had the confidence of the 
Comintern'' (Thesis, p. 44) and in his autobiography refers to 
"obligations that I had to carry out in India" (Volume Il, p. 


30). Alimin later claimed that Tan Malaka had placed himself 


outside the International by his opposition to the 1926-27 
uprisings, and makes no reference to any meeting in 1931." 





30. On this issue see Poeze, Tan Malaka, p. 415—417; Alimin, Analysis, pp. 
15-17. It might be noted that further confusion stems from Tan Malaka's 
alleged attendance at the Sixth Congress of the Comintern in 1928, where the 
Indonesian representative Alphonso was mistaken for him. McVey (Rise, p. 
436, n. 18) refutes this, but it is still commonly asserted as fact. Bukharin's 
denunciation of Alphonso's comments on the Comintern draft program is the 
principal basis for the Trotskyist label so often attached to Tan Malaka. The 
problem of Tan Malaka's role in the Comintern is compounded by the listing 
of ''Maloka'' as being elected a candidate member of the ECCI in 1928, 
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courtesy of Robert Cribb 


From Album Perjuangan , 


The Japanese attack on Shanghai forced Tan Malaka to 
leave in September 1932. In the fighting he lost virtually all his 
personal possessions save the most important, his passport. 
(While he does not specify, it was presumably a pass he had 
obtained in China.) Tan Malaka arrived in Hong Kong at the 
beginning of October 1932, the first stop on his intended 
journey to India, but within days he was arrested. 

He was held with another PARI comrade, Djaos, for 
several months, interrogated by British officials from Singa- 
pore, and finally deported without charges being filed. Tan 
Malaka hoped that *' British justice" ' would allow him the right 
to travel to Europe and perhaps seek asylum in Britain, and his 
case was raised in Parliament by the Independent Labour MP 
James Maxton.*' However, he was deported again to Amoy, to 





referred to in some sources as being from South Africa, but about whom I have 
been unable to find any information. 


31. See Hansard, 14 February 1933. [n an unnumbered secret dispatch dated 
22 March 1933, Governor William Peel proposed amendments to the Hong 
Kong Deportation Ordinance, citing the **very notorious’ Nguyen Ai Quoc 
(Ho Chi Minh) and Tan Malaka. These ''red communists'" had not committed 
any extraditable offenses and so could not be sent back to their own countries. 
However, Peel maintained that it was no longer *'possible to consider red 
communist agitators and political offenders against their own country only — 
the class to which British law has traditionally afforded asylum. ‘Red Com- 


munism' has become a matter of international concern. . ..'' (Foreign Office 
372/2913/02762). 


( Materialism-dialectics-logic), explaining these concept 
stressing the importance of analytical thinking in reaching 


conclusions. 

Running out of money, and believing his cover to bi 
than secure, Tan Malaka applied for a job with the S 
Welfare Agency, describing himself as an Indonesian wh 
worked as a clerk in Singapore. He was sent to work 
office of a coal mine in Bayah on the deserted southern 
West Java where he witnessed the plight of forced labore: 
mining and building a railway. He became involved 
number of voluntary social welfare groups trying to alleviate 
their plight, and in the final months of the occupation wa: 
chosen as a delegate from the West Java area to meetings calle: 
by young nationalists in Jakarta, where he made some tenuous 
links with the new nationalist and revolutionary youth, tl 
the brink of declaring independence 

After independence was declared or August 194 
the wake of the Japanese surrender, Tan Malaka came 
hiding, meeting some of his generation and the new ri 


tionary youth, and using his own name for the first ti 
twenty years. Still feeling his way and wishing to get a 
assessment of the revolutionary potential and spirit of th 
people, Tan Malaka left Jakarta for a tour of Java, arr 
Surabaya at the time of the fierce fighting against the Brit 
troops in November. It was the experience of those weeks i 
West, Central, and then East Java that brought home to Ta: 
Malaka the contradiction between the willingness of the con 
mon people to risk all in the fight for independence, and what 
he saw as the pusillanimous attitude of the leaders in Jakarta 





From Album Perjuangan, courtesy of Robert Cribb 


engaged in negotiations with the Dutch for a compro: 
settlement of the dispute. Those leaders believed tha 
| -" weakness of the new republic demanded extensive cot 
Tan Malaka' s one-time military ally, General Sudirman sions to the Dutch and to Western capitalism in general i 


to obtain recognition. Tan Malaka, however, was com 
by his journey that the time had come for wholehearte 


h l l mE olutionary action, and he set about organizing it 
what he regarded as certain apprehension by Dutch officials. In December 1945 Tan Malaka had dis 


Once more, however, he managed to elude arrest, and 
retreated again to the countryside of south China, this time to 
the village of Iwe, where he suffered a complete collapse cured 
only by traditional Chinese medicine and a long convales- 
cence. Tan Malaka wrote that from 1932 to 1935 he lost 
contact with Indonesia altogether. '* 

In early 1936 Tan Malaka's health had recovered suffi- 
ciently for bim to move into the city of Amoy, where he 
established a '' Foreign Languages School." By August 1937, 
however, he had to move on as the Japanese southward march 
was well under way. He went via Hong Kong to Rangoon and 
then down through the Malayan peninsula to Singapore where 
he established an identity as a Chinese and got a teaching post 
first at a primary school and later at a high school. 


number of groups and individuals and drafted what hi 
Minimum Program for the independence struggle. It wa 
cussed in Purwokerto on 4—5 January 1946 at the Fou 
Conference of the Persatuan Perjuangan (PP or Stn 
Front), a coalition of virtually all radical nationalist orga 
tions in the Republic on Java, and it was adopted at the Secor 
Conference on 15-16 January in Solo. Tan Malaka he 
mained true to his commitment to a national struggle 
porating all progressive-revolutionary forces, the same p 
he had insisted on in 1926. Ironically the PKI was one 
few parties not to join the Persatuan Perjuangan, for it | 
the time that Indonesia's stage of historical developme: 
manded the consolidation of the bourgeois democrati 
tion, even at the cost of stifling social revolutionary 


When the Japanese occupied Singapore and the Dutch The Persatuan Perjuangan immediately posed a head-on cha! 
surrendered, Tan Malaka decided the time was right to return lenge to the government, both because it criticized th 
to Indonesia. He travelled to Penang and there boarded a small basis of government policies and because of its imm: 
boat across to Sumatra, and by mid-1942 he had managed to popularity. It was joined by 141 organizations in tl 
get to Jakarta. He lived on the southern outskirts of the city for weeks. and it received significant support from the Repul 
almost a year, surviving on his savings from Singapore, and army, especially from its commander, General Sudirman. Th 
writing what he considered to be his magnum opus, Madilog conflict between the two positions of diplomasi (diplom 


and perjuangan (struggle), as represented by Tan Malaka 
appeared at its sharpest at the February meeting of the Repub 
can proto-parliament or Komite Nasional Indonesia 

32. Tan Malaka, Thesis, p. 44. (KNIP, or Central Indonesian National Committee) 





At this meeting there was a very real possibility that the 
Persatuan Perjuangan could become the government. The 
KNIP had endorsed the PP line and Prime Minister Syahrir had 
resigned. President Sukarno, however, was unwilling to au- 
thorize formation of a government on the basis of the Persatuan 
Perjuangan Minimum Program, and Tan Malaka was unwill- 
ing to settle for anything less. Tan Malaka, moreover, was 
incapable of pushing home his advantage and ousting Syahrir 
because of the fragility of the united front formation he had 
established— how could a government be formed from a 
group of parties which, for all their unity of purpose on the 
issue of struggle, had many different views on domestic pol- 
icy? As it happened, Syahrir was reappointed cabinet forma- 
teur by Sukarno and, on forming his new government, was ina 
much stronger position to move against Tan Malaka. 

On 17 March, following the Fourth Conference of the 
Persatuan Perjuangan in Madiun, Tan Malaka and other lead- 
ers of the Persatuan Perjuangan were detained. Initially a 
pretext was made that they were being summoned to Yogya- 
karta to parley with Sukarno. It soon became clear, however, 
that they were under forcible detention, and most of them 
languished in jail for two-and-a-half years. Several of Tan 
Malaka's more prominent supporters who avoided detention at 
this stage were picked up later, after they formed a group 
which attempted on 3 July 1946 to pressure Sukarno into 
adopting policies closer to those of the Persatuan Perjuangan. 
Tan Malaka was never brought to trial or even charged with 
committing an offense, although the 3 July Affair was used by 
the government as reason to continue his detention and to 
launch a major propaganda campaign against him as having 
tried to overthrow the government in "the Tan Malaka coup 
de'état. ^ 

During his detention Tan Malaka continued writing in 
defense of his political stand, producing both newspaper arti- 
cles and his books Rentjana Ekonomi (Economic plan), Thesis 





33. On the events between the Proclamation of Independence on 17 August 
1945 and the 3 July 1946 Affair, including Tan Malaka's role, see Benedict 
Anderson, Java in a Time of Revolution: Occupation and Resistance 1944- 
1946 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1972); George McT. Kahin, National- 
ism and revolution in Indonesia (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1952); 
Anthony J.S. Reid, Indonesian National Revolution 1945-50 (Hawthorn, 
Vic.: Longman, 1954); and A.H. Nasution, Sekitar perang kemerdekaan 
Indonesia, 11 vols, (Bandung: Disjarah-AD dan Angkasa, 1973-1976). 


34. These included: Retjana ekonomi — (| Jogjakarta: Badan Oesaha Penerbi- 
tan Indonesia, 1946], also published in Surakarta: Badan Penerbit Indonesia, 
[1946]); Thesis (Djakarta: Moerba, 1946, also published [Djakarta: s.n., 
1946] and Djakarta: Pustaka Murba, 1953); Ulang tahun pembubaran Persa- 
tuan Perdjuangan (stencil) (Djakarta: Naifosta, [19477], also published 
[Djakarta: Pustaka Murba, 1948?]); Centreent marschieren vereint schlagen 
(stencil written 6 May 1948 [Djakarta: Pustaka Murba, 19481); Gerpolek 
(written 17 May 1948 ({Medan?: Badan penerangan Divisi IX Banteng, 
19491, also published Djakarta: [Jajasan Massa], 1964, and excerpts trans- 
lated into English as ‘‘The partisan: his military, political and economic 
struggle," in Fourth International, September-October 1951); “Pandangan 
dan langkah Partai Rakjat” (stencil, written 31 July 1948 [Djakarta: Pustaka 
Murba, 19487]). A series of articles by Tan Malaka under the names A.R. 
Dasoeki, A.R. Dasuki and Dasuki appeared in the newspaper Moerba 
throughout 1948, including: '"Demarkasi revolusi'" on 30 March, 1 April and 
3 April 1948; ‘Sambutan Murba’’ on 11 and 13 April 1948, also published 
Djakarta: Pustaka Murba, (19487); "Murba Indonesia, insaflah kamu!’* on 19 
April 1948; ‘‘Hukum revolusi’ on 26, 28, 29 and 30 April 1948, also 
published (Djakarta: Pustaka Murba, 1948?); and 'Belantik Sapi di Kali- 
urang' final installment on 17 June 1948 (earlier issues missing from collec- 
tion of Perpustakaan Negara in Yogyakarta). 
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and Gerpolek (Guerrilla struggle-politics-economics).** The 
perjuangan forces, though severely weakened, maintained 
their opposition to the policy of diplomasi followed by succes- 
sive governments. In particular, they opposed the Dutch- 
Indonesian agreements of Linggajati (November 1946) and 
Renville (January 1948), which they regarded as sellouts that 
weakened and disoriented the struggle for total independence. 

In 1948 pro-Tan Malaka ex-leaders of the Persatuan 
Perjuangan established the Gerakan Revolusi Rakyat (GRR, 
or People's Revolutionary Movement) as a front of parties 
opposing the Renville Agreement. ^ One of the precipitating 
factors in the establishment of this front was the PKT s shift in 
line during 1948 from all-out support of Renville, and the 
Amir Syarifuddin government that had brought it about, to 
opposition to the new Hatta government that was implement- 
ing it.*° Since from 1945 on the PKI had been one of the 
staunchest supporters of the policy of negotiation, it was 
profoundly distressing for the PP leaders to see the PKI en- 
deavoring to present itself as the leader of opposition to the 
Renville agreement which its own party member, Amir Syari- 
fuddin, had signed. 

Nonetheless, the rift between the two was by no means 
absolute. When Muso, former PKI leader from the 1920s, 
unexpectedly arrived back in Indonesia from Moscow in early 
August 1948, and immediately set to accentuating the leftward 
turn taken by the PKI against Renville and towards the policy 
of perjuangan, the pro- Tan Malaka newspaper Moerba ap- 
peared on 14 August with a banner headline reading **Wel- 
come Comrade Muso!,"' maintaining that Muso's new fight- 
ing policy for the PKI proved that Tan Malaka and the GRR 
were following the correct communist line, as opposed to the 
previous soft, traitorous and even "'Trotskyist'' line of the 
PKI. It is hard to say whether they really expected Muso to join 
forces with them, or whether this was merely a propaganda 
ploy, but Muso had no such course of action in mind. He 
responded to the advance by denouncing Tan Malaka as a 
traitor and a Trotskyist since 1926.' 

In an apparent attempt to fend off the growing influence of 
the PKI as dissatisfaction with Renville mounted and Muso's 
popularity grew, the government released most of the 3 July 
detainees on 17 August. Tan Malaka himself was at long last 





35. While Kahin (Nationalism, p. 266) gives June 1948 as the date of the 
establishment of the GRR, and Nasution (Sekitar, Vol. 7, p. 111) gives April 
1948, the newspaper Moerba refers to the body as early as 19 February 1948. 
36. The history of the PKI in the immediate postwar period has not yet been 
studied in depth in the way that the party of the early 1920s was studied by 
Ruth McVey, and the later periods by Donald Hindley (The Communist Party 
of Indonesia 1951-1963. [Berkeley: University of California Press, 19661) 
and Rex Mortimer (Indonesian Communism under Sukarno (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1974]). For some discussion of the shifting positions and 
leadership of the PKI during the period 1945-1949, see Anderson, Java, pp. 
216—219 and 343—347; Palmier, Communists, pp. 116—145; Arnold Brack- 
man, Indonesian Communism, (New York: Praeger, 1963), pp. 44—136; 
Kahin, Nationalism, pp. 158—161 and 256—303. For an overview of literature 
on the PKI see F. Tichelman, The Communist Party of Indonesia: a 
Bibliographical Impression of the Main Trends (Townsville: South East 
Asian Studies Committee, James Cook University, 1980). 

37. Guntur, 31 August 1948, reported Muso's words to this effect during a 
press conference held in Yogyakarta, 22 August 1948, and responded to in 
Moerba, 28 September 1948, ""Siapakah sesungguhnja Trotskyist?” See also 
Soerjono, ‘On Musso's return," Indonesia, no. 29 (April 1980). 
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restored to freedom on 16 September. The government was 
interested in developing an alternate left-wing pole to under- 
mine the PKI, and the GRR thus became willy-nilly an ally of 
the pro-diplomacy government in its political struggle with the 
now pro—perjuangan PKI. 

Meanwhile the polarization between the government and 
the PKI became increasingly acute, and armed clashes be- 
tween units attached to both sides broke out in Solo and then 
Madiun in September 1948. On 19 September Sukarno made a 
fiery radio address attacking the PKI for ''attempting to seize 
our beloved Indonesia," and asking the people to choose 
between him and Muso. Muso, never one to mince words, 
replied in kind, saying: ‘‘Sukarno-Hatta, slaves of the Japan- 
ese and America! Traitors must die! ' '?* 

For all its newly-acquired pro-perjuangan credentials, 


. the PKI did not receive the support of the people. The Madiun 


uprising was quickly isolated and then routed, the leaders 
escaping to the hills with troops in hot pursuit. Skirmishes 
continued until the Dutch attack in December, but the rebellion 
was crushed within days and a generalized anti-Left sentiment 
dominated the government, 

Tan Malaka's autobiography ends before Madiun, but he 
introduces Volume III with a postscript concentrating on the 
affair. Characterizing it as a "repeat of the Prambanan putsch 
of 1926," Tan Malaka outlined the multiple errors the PKI 
made in taking such an action. While opposing the PKI, 
however, Tan Malaka stated his refusal *'to be used as an 
instrument to crush Muso's PKI by this government, which for 
two-and-a-half years had let us rot in all kinds of jails"' (Vol- 
ume IH, p. vii). It is interesting in retrospect that he appears to 
accept unquestioningly the government's view of Madiun as a 
conscious putsch by the PKI, and does not entertain the possi- 
bility, argued strenuously by later PKI leaders, of provocation 
or precipitate action by second-echelon leaders. 

Despite Tan Malaka's misgivings about becoming a tool 
of the Hatta government, the GRR and many of Tan Malaka's 
followers were not so reluctant to take up arms against the PKI, 
and were widely reported as participating in the fighting. 
Major Sadaruddin in particular, with whom Tan Malaka was 
later to become closely involved, led one of the principal 
assaults on the city of Madiun and pursued the fleeing PKI 
leaders into the mountain areas of East Java. 

The destruction of the PKI, however, left Tan Malaka as 
the foremost exponent of the perjuangan line and, after the 
government had recaptured Madiun and wiped out the PKI, 
Tan Malaka proceeded once again to voice his criticism of the 
government's policies. His position had a certain attraction at 
that time, for a second Dutch attack on the Republic was 
indeed becoming more likely as the Renville agreement 
proved ever more unworkable. His position was likely to be 
particularly attractive to a number of PKI members, and to 
many sections of the PKI-dominated Front Demokrasi Rakyat 
(People's Democratic Front) which had opposed the Madiun 
uprising, and which were probably quite open to joining a 
strong party that was oriented to pursuing the politics of per- 
juangan within a left-wing framework. On the other hand, it is 
obvious that the post-Madiun atmosphere was scarcely condu- 
cive to the construction of a left alternative to the Republican 
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38. Kahin, Nationalism, p. 294, quoting from Front Nasional, 20 September 
1948. 





leadership, and the vehemence of the PKI opposition ar 
Slander regarding Tan Malaka must have made it impo: 
for many former PKI members to consider joining forces w ith 
him under any circumstances. 

This last possibility of a reconciliation between Tan 
Malaka and the PKI disappeared on 7 November 1948, the 
anniversary of the Russian revolution, when various pro- Tan 
Malaka groups and parties established the Murba (Proletarian) 
party with 80,000 members. Tan Malaka held the honorary 
position of *‘Promotor.’’*’ Partai Murba had both a Minimum 
and Maximum Program. The Minimum Program followed that 
of the old Persatuan Perjuangan, with a few amendments to 
conform to current conditions. The Maximum Program was a 
completely new feature, and chartered a course towards con- 
struction of a socialist Indonesia. In structure, Partai Murba 
was to be democratic-centralist.*° 

Throughout October and November Tan Malaka and the 
Partai Murba stressed the likelihood that the Dutch would 
launch a second attack, which was expected around 20 
November. They repeatedly criticized the government for 
maintaining a position of absolute confidence in the Dutch and 
believing that they would not attack while negotiations were in 
progress. The party remained unable, however, to transform 
itself from a minor party of the Left into the major political 
opposition, and Tan Malaka eventually decided to leave 
Yogyakarta, both in the interest of self-preservation and in 
following his own prescription to build up resistance and an 
infrastructure outside the capital. 

He had been urged ever since his release from jail in 
September to retreat to the security of West Java under the 
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Indonesian revolution. anehi Pr pedis guer a 
fighters, Tan Malaka left Tugu station, Yogyakarta, bound for 
Kediri, East Java." 

By the time of the Dutch attack on 19 December 1945, 
however, Tan Malaka had made little progress towards achiev- 
ing his goal of a coordinated guerrilla force. Sukarno decided 
tactically it was best to allow the government to be captured. 
Nominal power was transferred to an Emergency Government 
in West Sumatra, and five ministers and a number of military 
leaders who refused to surrender fled from Yogyakarta in 
various directions, and offered sporadic and largely uncoordi- 
nated guerrilla resistance. Tan Malaka's old ally, General 
Sudirman, was now increasingly suspicious of ali politicians, 
and was in any case not only ill but increasingly eclipsed py 
younger Dutch-trained officers. ^ 












39. Peranan gemilang Murba Indonesia dalam revolusi M. 
sekitar sedjarah partai Murba / disusun oleh Biro Agit Prop, Dewan Partai. 
Partai Murba (Djatinegara: Edie, 1959), p. 33. 
40. See Tan Malaka, "Keterangan ringkas tentangan maximum program.” 
typescript, (Djakarta: Pustaka Murba, 19487); Partai Murba, Anggaran desear 
Fi Murba and Anggaran rumah tanggah Partai Murba, typescript. 

. Djamaluddin Tamim, “Dua puluh satu tabun kematian Tan Malaka.” 
ee I-IV, Feb-June 1970, typescript, Part I p 9. 


42. IL have not seen any detailed analysis or assessment of Sukarno' s policy of 












it was under these circumstances of a virtual collapse of 
the Republican government in the face of the long-expected 
Dutch attack that Tan Malaka made a speech on Radio Kediri 
on 21 December 1948. While the alleged contents of the 
speech were used, both at the time and subsequently, by 
opponents of Tan Malaka as another example of his attempting 
to seize power, most of the evidence suggests otherwise. A 
press statement from the Republican delegation in Jakarta was 
quoted by the U.S. consul, Charles A. Livengood, in a report 
transmitted to Washington on 23 December 1948: 


Tan Malaka strongly condemned the policy of negotiations 
pursued respectively by Sjahrir— resulting in the conclusion of the 
Linggardjati Agreement which eventually led to colonial war I 
fi.e. the First Dutch Military Action] [, which] was started on July 
21, 1947; by Sjarifuddin— of which the outcome was the Renville 
Agreement —and by Hatta who continued Amir's inheritance and 
the ultimate result of which was colonial war H. 

He further urged the Indonesian people always to keep in 
mind the Independence Proclamation of August 17, 1945, and the 
sacrifices of lives and properties given by the Indonesian people 
for that purpose. ''Forthat reason, we must carry on the struggle,” 
thus said Tan Malaka. 

In conclusion, Tan Malaka gave the following advices: 

(1) To annul all inventions as Linggardjati, Renville and Hatta's 
aide memoire. 

(2) To root out all puppet states created by the Dutch with the help 
of their henchmen. 

(3) To recapture every patch of ground occupied by the enemy's 
troops. 

(4) To seize all foreign property. 

(5) To restore self-confidence and annihilate all fifth columnists. 

(6) To ignore all truce regulations. 

(7) To reject any negotiations if not based on complete indepen- 
dence as proclaimed on August 17, 1945. 

(8) Tounify all parties and fighting organizations and maintain the 
people's army.” 


To those who still held out for the line of compromise and 
negotiation, and who regarded the United Nations as their only 
hope for salvation, this speech by Tan Malaka's was treason- 
ous. As a result of an order issued by the military governor of 
East Java, Tan Malaka was seized and summarily executed, 
most likely on 19 February 1949.** 

Tan Malaka's followers in the Murba party proved no 
more able than he had been to construct a viable party. One 
group continued its opposition to the terms of the indepen- 
dence agreement by launching a guerrilla struggle against the 
republic in West Java. Some members of this group later 
became close to Sukarno under Guided Democracy, though 
they did so as individuals rather than as party representatives. 





surrender, nor of the actual attempts to mount a coordinated resistance 
movement, but a graphic personal account by the deputy chief of staff, who 
fled Yogyakarta as the Dutch came in, is given in T. B. Simatupang, Laporan 
dari Banaran. (Jakarta: Pembangunan, 1961). Further details can be found in 
Kahin, Rise, p. 336; Reid, National Revolution, p. 219, and Nasution, 
Sekitar, Vol. 9, p. 207. 

43. Charles A. Livengood (U.S. consul general in Batavia), Dispatch to 
Secretary. of State, 23 December 1948, NARS Record Group 59, file 
856D.00/12-2348, box 6293. This report tallies largely with the official 
Dutch report ‘Rede van Tan Malaka,” Bijlage IN to Regeerings Voorlich- 
tingsdienst, Paleisrapport, Batavia, 22 December 1948. 

44, For a discussion of the various theories surrounding the death of Tan 
Malaka see my "Postscript ' to Tan Malaka's “From Jail to Jail." 
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One strand, the Angkatan Komunis Muda (AKOMA, or 
Young Communist League), apparently did retain a revolu- 
tionary approach up until 1965, when it was banned, and in 
1956 was represented by its leader, Ibnu Parna, at the World 
Congress of the Fourth International. Another group allowed 
their opposition to the PKI to so dominate their outlook that 
they were prepared to abandon all pretense of Marxism and 
embrace the New Order; one of these, Adam Malik, even 
served as Suharto's foreign minister and later as vice-presi- 
dent. In this capacity he was portrayed by some as representing 
the social conscience of the regime, but it can equally be 
argued that he gave a much-needed Left or liberal cover to the 
repressive policies pursued by the military. 

Although the legacy of Tan Malaka petered out in this 
fashion and although he has been vilified by both Left and 
Right, Tan Malaka's contributions to the development of the 
Indonesian revolution were substantial. He was an educator 
and contributed to breaking the debilitating and suffocating 
role of the Dutch colonial education system in his country. He 
was also one of Indonesia's first and most original Marxist 
theorists, laying out a basic Marxist analysis in the, 1920s, 
developing it in greater detail in the 1940s, and popularizing 
Marxist ideas during the independence struggle. He played a 
pioneering role in projecting the unfolding of the Indonesian 
revolution and in outlining a strategy for the PKI to follow in 
order to make it successful. His work during the 1930s acted as 
a link between the ideas and objectives of the pre-1926 PKI 
and the physical struggle for independence some twenty years 
later. And his place in history is secure as a result of his role 
from 1945 until his death in 1949 as the most determined and 
uncompromising advocate of resistance and struggle for total 
independence. 

He had weaknesses. He lacked confidence and often 
failed to seize opportunities when they presented themselves 
(an ironic weakness in view of the accusations of adventur- 
ism). More fundamental, however, was his failure to under- 
stand the Leninist theory of the party. Tan Malaka's strategies 
certainly are predicated on the existence of a revolutionary 
party, but his actions belied that concern. His stress on a broad 
alliance of revolutionary-progressive forces overshadowed 
any attempt to build a vanguard party. In PARI in the 1930s 
one can see vacillation and uncertainty over the difference 
between the mass government, the united front, and the party 
itself. In the post-independence period, this weakness becomes 
more pronounced. While some of Tan Malaka's writings in 
1945—46 allude to the existence of a successor party to PARI, 
there was no concrete expression of such an organization: no 
newspaper, no public statements, and no known members. 

The Persatuan Perjuangan, that unwieldy coalition of 141 
organizations, may have fulfilled the requirements for a na- 


tional united front, but it was no substitute for an organized 
and disciplined party which might have seized the initiative in 


that time of revolutionary ferment. The result was the mar- 
ginalization of Tan Malaka as a figure castigated by both Left 
and Right. 
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Beyond Borders: Class Struggle and 
Feminist Humanism in Banshu heiya 


by Susan Phillips 


Introduction 


Miyamoto Yuriko was born in Tokyo as Chüjó Yuri on 13 
February 1899, Her father, Seiichiré, a graduate of Tokyo 
Imperial University, became one of Japan's leading modern 
architects; her mother, Yoshie, was the daughter of the famous 
moral philosopher Nishimura Shigeki, and a graduate of the 
aristocratic Gakushüin school. During Yuriko's early child- 
hood, especially during the years when her father was away in 
England studying at Cambridge University, the Chüjó family 
income was modest. But after Japan's victory in the Russo- 
Japanese War and the stimulus it contributed to Japan's mod- 
ernization, her family attained upper-middle-class affluence. 

Y uriko excelled in Japanese literature and composition at 
what later became the middle school attached to Ochanomizu 
Women's University. Brought up in a supportive liberal home, 
she was somewhat unhappy with the restrictions that were 
imposed on her at this prestigious but conservative institution. 
Very interested in literature herself, Yuriko's mother encour- 
aged her daughter's creative aptitudes. The Chüjó library was 
well stocked with the Japanese classics as well as the books of 
European art and literature that her father had brought home 
from England. What Yuriko could not find at home was avail- 
able in the Ueno Library where she frequently went when she 
played truant from high school. Wide-ranging literary discus- 
sions and artistic endeavors were encouraged at home, rein- 
forcing her sense of alienation from authoritarian educational 
and social institutions. 

In 1916 Yuriko began studying English literature at Japan 
Women's University. But after the publication of her first 
novel, Mazushiki hitobito no mure (A group of poor people), 
the seventeen-year-old girl left school during her first term. 
The overnight success of this novel, thoughts of embarking on 
a serious literary career, and her deep sense of malaise with the 
school environment probably helped bring her to this decision. 

Although she was brought up amid few material discom- 
forts, Miyamoto Yuriko's early works deal with the poverty- 
stricken lives of the lower classes, landless peasants, and the 


vanishing race of aboriginal Ainu.' Mazushiki hitobito no 
mure is set in a Tohoku farming village where her paternal 
grandmother was a landowner and where Yuriko spent her 
summers as a child. The story of the Ainu, Kaze ni notte kuru 
koropokkuru (Koropokkuru riding the wind), was written after 
several months of research in Hokkaido where she had spent 
the first three years of her life. Both the White Birch Society 
(Shirakabaha), which gained prominence after 1910 with 
Mushanok6ji Saneatsu at its head, and its offshoot, the Blue 
Stockings Association (Seitosha), in which Nogami Yaeko 
was active, influenced the humanistic concerns of these early 
works. 

In the fall of 1918 Yuriko accompanied her father to New 
York, where she studied for a time at Columbia University. 
There she met Araki Shigeru, fifteen years her senior, who was 
a scholar of ancient Persian languages. Shortly after they 
married the following year, Yuriko returned to Japan to be 
with her mother who had fallen ill. Araki joined her in Japan 
six months later. This marriage — which ended in divorce five 
years afterwards— became the subject of her second major 
work, Nobuko, published in 1926. Yuriko's life with Araki 
proved a disappointment, since in temperament and outlook 
they were fundamentally incompatible. Romantic love, which 
she had hoped would provide the emotional and economic 
stability for her literary career, proved an illusion. Eventually 
she concluded that middle class marriage crippled rather than 
encouraged women's intellectual and spiritual growth. 








I. See Miyamoto Yuriko senshu (Tokyo: Shin nihon shuppansha, 1968), 12 
vols. for early works, See also Noriko Mizuta Lippit, "Literature, Ideology 
and Women’s Happiness: The Autobiographical Novels of Miyamoto 
Yuriko, ` BCAS Vol, 10, No. 2 (April-June, 1978); and Brett de Bary, ‘After 
the War: Translations from Miyamoto Yuriko)’ BCAS Vol. 16, No. 2 (April- 
June, 1984). 


In terms of her career, marriage to Araki was detrimental, 
and her five marriage years were one of her most unproductive 
periods. Instead of writing, Yuriko became involved in philan- 
thropic efforts, including relief work for victims of the Russian 
famine of 1922 and the Kanto earthquake the following year. 
Though politically uncommitted, she did make the acquain- 
tance of a number of key people in the Japanese intelligentsia 
of the day who influenced her future political interests and 
writing career. One of these was the established writer Nogami 
Yaeko, who introduced her to Yuasa Yoshiko, a well-known 
scholar and translator of Russian literature. Following her 
divorce, Yuriko lived with Yoshiko, and during this period she 
completed Nobuko. 

To mark the tenth anniversary of the Russian Revolution 
in 1927, scholars and artists from around the world were 
invited to the USSR. Yuasa Yoshiko was among them and 
Yuriko decided to accompany her there, using the next three 
years to search for new directions. Embarking on an intensive 
study of Soviet society, the Marxist classics, and the new 
socialist literature, Yuriko was greatly influenced by her so- 
journ there. She was particularly impressed with the new role 
of women in the Soviet Union as it initiated its first Five- Year 
Plan. Equal rights, the protection of motherhood and children, 
the enthusiastic acceptance of women in the workforce, and 
the positive role of the state in universal education all became 
topics for her later essays on women's issues in Japan. Not 
only did the two women travel extensively throughout the 
USSR during their stay, but they also met Yuriko's family in 
Europe in 1929 where they visited the major urban centers. 
Firsthand exposure to the poverty of Europe's working class, 
the social unrest there on the eve of the great stock market 
crash, and the rise of fascism hastened Yuriko's acceptance of 
socialism and her commitment to political activism. 

Two additional unrelated incidents strongly influenced 
her. Shortly before her departure for the Soviet Union, the 
novelist Akutagawa Ryünosuke shocked Japan's intelligentsia 
by committing suicide. And before Yuriko joined her family in 
Europe, her younger brother, to whom she was very close, also 
committed suicide. In these two deaths she saw the impasse of 
modern intellectualism and its defeat in the face of emerging 
historical currents. As she saw it, the solution lay in political 
action. In his last letter to her, Yuriko's brother wrote: **Feel 
no hatred toward anything.'' In her personal journal, Yuriko 
responded: 


On the one hand, this unforeseen death— symbolizing the bank- 
ruptcy of the age— and on the other, the new Soviet society that I 
observed ablaze and advancing day and night, opened my eyes. I 
discovered a meaning, a shape and a direction which I could link to 
the struggle I had previously waged alone. In political action, I 
attained a completely different perspective. As an artist, I will 





2. As he stated in his suicide note, Akutagawa's reason for suicide was a 


vague feeling of unease about the future, aggravated by his own deteriorating 
emotional state. Yuriko's brother, Hideo, was still a student at the time of his 
death, but it is suggested in Futatsu no niwa that this sensitive and introverted 
young man was deeply disturbed by the increasing radicalization and polar- 
ization of society and, like Akutagawa, was overcome by intense feelings of 
unease about the future. 

3. Miyamoto Yuriko, Jihitsu nempu, as quoted in Nakamura Tomoko, Miya- 
moto Yuriko (Tokyo: Chikuma shobó, 1973). p. 114. This and all subsequent 
quotations are my own translations. 
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Miyamoto Yuriko when she was a sixth grade 


never abandon my uncompromising stance toward the presen! 
social system. I will never abandon my ability to hate 


Thus resolved, Yuriko returned to Japan in late 1930 to part 
pate in the ongoing workers’ movement 

By 1930 the proletarian literary movement was reaching 
its peak, and the All Japan Federation of Proletarian Arts 
(NAPF)* had just been organized The economic depression 
following the 1927 Japanese stock market crash caused a shar 
increase in urban unemployment and the bankruptcy of the 
farming population. As elsewhere, the spread of Japanese 
worker-peasant movements was greatly influenced by the Rus 
sian Revolution. The proletarian literary movement was als 
radicalized by the periodic arrest and detention, under the 
infamous Peace Preservation Law, of communists and poln 
cal activists after 1928, and it evolved from a broad united 
front into a highly politicized organization directly controlled 
by Moscow and the outlawed Japanese Communist party 

After joining NAPF in 1931, Yuriko began to write arti 
cles and essays introducing the new Soviet society to Japan 
She was elected to the standing committee of NAPF and put in 
charge of the Women's Bureau of the Writers’ League. In 





*The three photos in this article are courtesy of Susan Phillips and are fi 
Setouchi Harumi, ed.. Hi to moeta jorvu bungaku 


f Onna no i 


jinbutsu kindai josei shi (Tokyo: Kódansha, 1980). pp. 147. 175, and 

4. NAPF is abbreviated from the Esperanto translation Nippona Proleta 
Artista Federacio of Zennihon musansha geijutsu renme! as cited in George | 
Shea, Leftwing Literature in Japan (Tokyo: Hose: Daigaku, 1964), p. 200 


October of that year NAPF was reorganized as KOPF (Japan 
Proletarian Cultural Federation)," and Yuriko joined both its 
central committee and its women's committee. She also be- 
came the editor of the new publication, Hataraku fujin ( Work- 
ing women) and joined the illegal Communist party, keeping 
her membership secret until after the Pacific War. As various 
organizational activities continued to occupy much of her 
time, her literary output remained relatively low. 


Active in the major social and political movements 
of her day, Miyamoto's life was greatly changed 
and in many ways typified the challenges facing 
modern intellectuals. These concerns prompted 
most modern Japanese critics to look to her per- 
sonal life for clues to explain her literary develop- 
ment. Although relatively ignored by literary crit- 
ics before the war, Miyamoto's progressive anti- 
government activities made her the darling of post- 
war literary circles, particularly the left wing 
which made a strong comeback during the early 
years of the American occupation. 


After joining the movement Yuriko met Miyamoto Kenji, 
whom she married in 1932. Yuriko was thirty-three years old 
at the time, and Kenji was a brilliant twenty-four-year-old 
economics graduate of Tokyo Imperial University. Yuriko, 
Kenji, and the proletarian writer Kobayashi Takiji became 
central figures in KOPF. But with the Manchurian Incident in 
the fall of 1931 and Japan's accelerated preparations for war, 
the government began vigorously suppressing political dissi- 
dents. In March 1932, a police roundup of leftists and social 
activists made life increasingly difficult for people connected 
with the worker and peasant causes. In April, Yuriko's ac- 
tivities in the proletarian literary movement led to her arrest 
and imprisonment for three months, and two months after their 
marriage, Kenji was forced underground. Attempting to de- 
stroy the proletarian literary movement and the Communist 
party which controlled it, the government initiated intensive 
anti-dissident measures. Yuriko was arrested again and 
Kobayashi Takiji was interrogated and murdered by the police. 
Kenji, a Communist party member, was sentenced to life 
imprisonment and remained incarcerated until the end of the 
Pacific War twelve years later. 

Yuriko was never free from the threat of imprisonment. 
During her third detention in 1933, her mother fell seriously 





3. KOPF is abbreviated from the Esperanto translation Federacio de Proletaj 
Kultur-organizoj Japanaj of Nihon puroretaria bunka renmei, cited in Shea, 
Leftwing, p. 205. 
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ill, and Yuriko was released to be at her deathbed. In 1935, she 
spent another seven months in jail, during which time her 
father died. Eventually she was tried for violations of the 
Peace Preservation Law but received only a four-year sus- 
pended sentence. This was probably because her Communist 
party membership remained a secret and also because her own 
health had so seriously deteriorated as a result of repeated 
internments that the government grew nervous about her possi- 
ble death and martyrdom. 

After the commencement of Sino-Japanese hostilities in 
1937, members of the popular front were censored, and fol- 
lowing the start of the Pacific War in 1941, freedom of speech 
for opponents of government policy was completely sus- 
pended. Yuriko therefore lost the right to publish until the end 
of the war. Imprisoned again in late 1941, she fell into a coma 
from extreme heat prostration the following summer, and 
given up for dead, she was released to her brother's home. She 
gradually improved, although her eyesight remained impaired 
for more than a year and by then her heart and liver were 
permanently damaged. Until her death in 1951, she never fully 
regained her health, and under such conditions writing be- 
came a perilous task. 

Between 1932 and 1945 there were less than four years 
during which Yuriko was allowed to publish. Nevertheless, 
she continued to write. Her prison experiences were recorded 
in the novels Senkyuhyaku sanjüninen no haru (The spring of 
1932) in 1933, and Kokkoku (Moment by moment) which was 
published posthumously. She also completed Kowai no ikka 
(The Kowal family) in 1934, and Chibusa (Breast) in 1935. In 
addition, she spent a great deal of time writing essays and 
articles on culture and society, writers and their works, wom- 
en's issues, and literary criticism. Thousands of letters to 
her imprisoned husband also gave her an outlet for pent-up 
creative energies. A selection of these were published in 
1949-50 under the title Jüninen no tegami (Twelve years of 
letters) and were considered by some critics to be literary 
works of merit.‘ 

Unlike many communist writers of the period who re- 
canted under government pressure or retreated into silence, 
Miyamoto Yuriko never succumbed to despair, nor did she 
abandon her "'uncompromising stance toward the present so- 
cial system. Her essay published in 1934, Fuyu o kosu 
tsubomi (The bud which survives winter), typifies her dogged 
attitude during the war years, Yuriko believed that like all 
winters this one would also eventually melt into a new spring, 
when the fragile buds of peace would blossom once again.’ 

The end of the Pacific War in August 1945 marked the 
beginning of the final stage in Miyamoto Yuriko’s career. 
Political prisoners like Miyamoto Kenji were released and 
censorship was lifted. In a burst of energy Yuriko began 
working on Banshu heiya (The Banshu Plains), which ap- 
peared in August the following year, and Fuchiso, which was 
published that September. She also resumed her activities as 
an outspoken social critic and promoter of constitutional re- 
forms and equal rights for women. 

Yuriko's works were generally ignored before the war, 





6. Notable among these critics are Nakamura Tomoko and Honda Shügo. See 
Nakamura, Miyamoto, p. 242 and Honda Shügo, Senji sengo no senkó-sha 
tachi (Tokyo: Keisó shobó, 1971). 


7. Nakamura, Miyamoto, p. 170. 
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both by the mainstream and by left-wing critics who con- 
sidered her pre-KOPF novels to be petite bourgeois in nature." 
After 1946, however, her anti-militarist activities during the 
1930s and 1940s made her an instant heroine, and Banshu 
heiva and Fuchiso won the first postwar Mainichi Cultural 
Award. 

Her high-profile role in a number of new postwar political 
and cultural organizations and her continuing literary activities 
played havoc with the fragile state of Yuriko's health. Danger- 
ously high blood pressure and deteriorating eyesight forced 
her to retire from public life in 1947 to devote herself to 
writing. Futatsu no niwa (The two gardens) was completed in 
January 1947, and Dohvo (Roadsign), her last novel com- 
pleted one month before her death, was written between Oc- 
tober 1947 and December 1950. During this time she also 
wrote some two thousand pages of essays on culture, society, 
and women's issues. A pioneer in the field of women's issues, 
her Watakushitachi no kensetsu (Our foundation) is her most 
representative work on the subject in the postwar period. On 
2] January 1951, the eve of her fifty-second birthday, Miya- 
moto Yuriko died suddenly of cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Japanese literary criticism tends to place a disproportion- 
ate weight on autobiographical influence in an author's work, 
especially in the case of Miyamoto Yuriko where the auto- 
biographical element is pronounced. Active in the major social 
and political movements of her day, Miyamoto's life was 
greatly changed and in many ways typified the challenges 
facing modern intellectuals. These concerns prompted most 
modern Japanese critics to look to her personal life for clues to 
explain her literary development. Although relatively ignored 
by literary critics before the war, Miyamoto’s progressive 
anti-government activities made her the darling of postwar 
literary circles, particularly the left wing which made a strong 
comeback during the early years of the American occupation. 
Consequently, the novels which expressed the strongest op- 
position to the militarist regime and which were written during 
the years when intellectuals suffered the most oppression be- 
came the primary focus of critical attention. As a result, the 
novels written between 1934 and 1945 are given a dispro- 
portionate amount of importance in her total career, resulting 
in her being pigeonholed as a proletarian writer. 

Miyamoto Yuriko did play an important role in the Ja- 
panese proletarian literary movement, but her involvement 
was not the result of a radical political or artistic departure 
from her earlier so-called humanist period. Her early child- 
hood was influenced by the enlightened Meiji environment in 
which she grew up, and her formative years were influenced by 
the beginnings of Taisho democracy. Her attraction to the 
radical politics of the thirties and forties was a gradual process 
and, seen within the context of her earlier works, was a smooth 
transition from a generalized humanism to feminism and class 
struggle. Miyamoto Yuriko neither made a sharp turn toward 
the proletarian literary movement, nor did she drift away from 
it once it had disbanded. Her early literary development car- 
ried the seeds for future points of contact with this movement, 
and while her writing was influenced by it, her works reveal a 
consistent direction which challenges the label of “proletarian 
writer,'' a label which restricts and diminishes the scope of her 
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8. See Honda, Senji sengo, pp. 134—140, and Kurahara Korehito, Kobayashi 
Takiji to Miyamoto Yuriko (Tokyo: Tofusha, 1966), p. 121. 
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Mivamoto Yuriko at work on her book Dóhvó in ft 


creative development and achievement. In my view, her fen 
nist-humanist vision— passionate concern for the human 
tential in all people but particularly sensitive re 
en's problems— is as important as her support of 
social action. 

One can see the cumulation of this 
achievement clearly in her important post-Pacific War novi 
Banshu heiya. Since Miyamoto 's novels are rarely 
from the standpoint of plot, characterization, or use of imag 
ery, this paper will attempt to discuss thes 
appear in Banshu heiva. Banshu heiva will be dealt with with: 
the context of her total body of works 
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Banshü heiya 


Banshu heiva was the first novel Miyamoto \ 
lished after the Pacific War." Despite her pol 
proletarian literary movement during the 1930s and her subse 
quent distancing from the humanistic and feminist conce 
expressed in such earlier works as Nobuko, Mt 
abandoned her commitment to wome: 
heiva, feminist issues reemerge in altered form. This 
mean that the bitter experiences of the war years 
rejection of earlier political and historica 
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9. Miyamoto Yuriko senshu, IV, pp. 3-136 


concerns found scattered throughout her earlier works, creat- 
ing a new sense of balance and maturity. Miyamoto's some- 
what strident treatment of class issues during the war years 
gives way to individual character development and a sensitive 
portrayal of women's issues. And a concern for technical 
complexity is revealed in her use of imagery. 


In April, Yuriko's activities in the proletarian 
literary movement led to her arrest and imprison- 
ment for three months, and two months after their 
marriage, Kenji was forced underground. At- 
tempting to destroy the proletarian literary move- 
ment and the Communist party which controlled 
it, the government initiated intensive anti-dissi- 
dent measure. Yuriko was arrested again and 
Kobayashi Takiji was interrogated and murdered 
by the police. Kenji, a Communist party member, 
was sentenced to life imprisonment and remained 
incarcerated until the end of the Pacific War 
twelve years later. 





Banshu heiya opens on 15 August 1945, the day of 
Japan's unconditional surrender. Evacuated to the countryside 
during the fire bombing of Tokyo, Hiroko, the heroine, is 
living with her married brother in Fukushima. With the an- 
nouncement of the war's end, Hiroko initially decides to visit 
her husband, Jukichi, who has been a political prisoner for the 
past twelve years. But on learning that her husband's younger 
brother is missing following the atomic bombing of Hiro- 
shima, she instead joins her grieving mother-in-law and sister- 
in-law in Yamaguchi Prefecture. When the occupation forces 
announce the release of political prisoners, she returns to her 
home in Tokyo to await Jukichi’s homecoming. The novel 
ends during this final journey. 

Imagery in Banshü heiya makes three major shifts: from 
darkness to light, from silence to sound, and from paralysis to 
movement. Unlike Miyamoto's earlier novels where charac- 
ters display inflexible social and political attitudes, characters 
in Banshu heiya vacillate between inactivity and action, nega- 
tivity and positivity, and silence and communication. During 
the final pages of the novel, action, optimism, and communi- 
cation become the dominant motifs. 

In the first scene in Banshu heiya, when Japan's uncondi- 
tional surrender is declared, silence dominates: 


Hiroko was alarmed by the desolation of her surroundings at that 
moment. The intense heat that August afternoon made the air burn 
and the fields and mountains were enveloped by the endless heat. 
There was not a sound in the village. Not even the sound of 
coughing. Hiroko sensed this with her whole being. From noon 
until one o'clock on August 15, the entire Japanese nation held 
back its hushed voices as an enormous page of history was turned 
without a sound. ° 


Moved at first by the silence, Hiroko gradually becomes 
critical of this seeming passivity, epitomized by her brother, 


Yukio, who throughout the war maintained that, '' ‘For 
people like me who, ultimately, have no power to do anything, 
it’s better to listen to what they tell us.’ As the war 
progressed this side of Yukio's character became even 
stronger. '''' Yukio, however, is not the only person to have 
hidden behind silence. Travelling to her mother-in-law's, 
Hiroko notices how quiet the overcrowded train is, as if the 
nation had been rendered mute and insensitive by Japan's 
defeat. In contrast, her friends, the Ayusawas, with whom she 
stays in Tokyo en route, display rare signs of vitality. And in 
the evening, when she hears the sound of wooden sandals and 
bicycle bells as people make their way to a summer festival, 
Hiroko realizes how long it has been since she has heard these 
once normal sounds of city life. 

During the next leg of her journey to Yamaguchi, Hiroko 
observes more socializing among the train’s passengers than 
previously. But when damaged rail lines temporarily halt the 
train’s progress, her fellow passengers retreat once again into 
gloomy silence. Only the Koreans in the adjoining car con- 
tinue to talk and laugh among themselves. And the sound of a 
lone Korean woman, singing the song of Ariran, indicates to 
Hiroko that these Koreans, at least, have not lost hope." 

Hiroko arrives in Yamaguchi to find her sister-in-law, 
Tsuyako, changed by the news of her missing husband. She is 
sullen and quiet except when addressing other household 
members, when her voice takes on a bitter edge: ''Instead of 
warmth which could move the heart of the person she ad- 
dressed, her voice rang with a forced harshness. © When 
Hiroko leaves for Hiroshima to enquire after the missing 
brother-in-law’s whereabouts, Tsuyako neglects to discharge 
her duty as his wife by seeing Hiroko off. Nevertheless, as the 
days pass and life returns to normal, Tsuyako’s attitude gradu- 
ally softens so that by the time Jukichi's release from prison is 
announced she is able to acknowledge Hiroko's good fortune. 

During the final journey home to Tokyo, Hiroko's train 
passes many towns and villages ravaged by floods: ‘‘Not a 
sound could be heard. Flooded by an expanse of muddy water, 
the deserted scene spoke of the extent of the inhabitants’ 
despair." '* Throughout Banshi heiya, silence is evocative of 
Japan's despair and its sense of helplessness in defeat. Gradu- 
ally, however, this silence is broken: by the sounds of children 
at play, by the singing of Koreans returning home, and by 
individuals who are eventually able to face the future. By the 
novel's end travellers talk unreservedly with their neighbors, 
Koreans whistle and sing, and even the grinding noises from the 
wheels of the horse-drawn carts hitting the ruts in the road 
create a sense of rhythm and harmony which was absent at the 
beginning of the story. 

Images of light and darkness are used in a similar way in 
character development. Banshu heiya begins in the evening. 
Despite the end of the wartime blackout, Hiroko's brother and 
sister-in-law are reluctant to turn on the electric lights. But 





10. Ibid., p. 10. | 

11. Ibid p. bh. 

12. Nym Wales and Kim San, Song of Ariran (San Francisco: Ramparts 
Press, 1941). See p. 56 for an English translation of the text of this song. Also 
‘Prologue, pp. 57—61 for a discussion of the significance that this song has 
held for Koreans for more than three hundred years. 

13. Senshü, IV, p. 60. 

I4. Ibid., p. 116. 
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when they finally overcome their initial hesitation, ‘‘the 
brightness after so long made the worn corners of the house 
come alive again. . ."' ? This scene is later contrasted with the 
Ayusawas' decisiveness, reflecting Hiroko's critical attitude 
toward her brother's family: 


When it became permissible to brighten the lights at her younger 
brother's house where Hiroko was staying, Yukio, as the head of 
the household, haltingly brought out only as many white ceramic 
light shades as were absolutely necessary. After Sae dusted them 
off, Yukio replaced the old ones with them. The blackout shades 
were tossed down by the packing crates in the storage room. And 
that was that. The Ayusawas had not dealt with the light shades in 
their living room in this way. Husband and wife together remod- 
elled the shades originally designed to obstruct light to give off 
more light. It was a trivial thing, but Hiroko, who had seen 
virtually everything in her environment changed by external 
forces, either unknowingly or mechanically, found it refreshing 
that the Ayusawas, who could see changes coming, had decided to 
make new light shades of their own design. '* 


The movement from darkness to light is repeated in other 
scenes as well. During Hiroko's first trip by train to her 
mother-in-law's, the gloomy carriage in which she is riding is 
contrasted with the brightness and vitality of the next car from 
which the sounds of Koreans' laughing and singing can be 
heard: ‘‘There was an inexpressible sense of life's richness in 
their joyful spirit which filled the darkness.” " 

Later, Hiroko arrives at her mother-in-law's home to find 
it dark and gloomy. But when she leaves to return to Tokyo, 
she notices a small new window in the front door. The light 
trickling in from it suggests the beginning of new hope in their 
lives. On her final journey back to Tokyo, the train is forced to 
stop in the dark and rain because of extensive flooding. But 
after it leaves Himeiji the weather improves and warm autumn 
sunshine continues until the novel's end. The final scene is set 
on the Banshü Plains bathed in sunlight where the cheerful 
songs and energetic footsteps of the returning travellers echo 
hope and optimism. 

During her involvement in the proletarian literary move- 
ment, Miyamoto Yuriko's characters were divided into well 
defined opposing groups whose political stances and attitudes 
were relatively inflexible. Passive characters, usually those 
portrayed as politically unaware, remained inactive, while 
workers and political prisoners representing the proletarian 


. Vanguard remained steadfast under pressure, their sense of 


commitment to the cause never shaken. In Banshü heiya, 
however, characters from a variety of political and socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds are given the opportunity to change their 
outlooks. Perhaps because of the personal trauma she experi- 
enced during the war years, Miyamoto Yuriko realized that 
weakness and hesitation exist in everyone — regardless of so- 
cial class or gender. Moreover, realizing the price the Japanese 
nation had paid for its passivity, she is restrained in her criti- 
cism, preferring to portray people as capable of effective 
social transformation. While characters in Banshü heiya are 
initially passive and despairing, they eventually embrace hope 
and change, a shift in attitude reflected in the movement of 
imagery from silence and darkness to light and sound. 


Paralysis and movement are used in a similar way : 
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the Tohoku village where Hiroko is living is desc 
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the entire village remained unchanged. * Only after two or 
three days does the village begin to show signs of stirring: 
On the night of the 15th when Hiroko went for a bath, Binsuke and 
his son, clad only in loincloths, sat by the summer hearth where the 
stumps were burning low. His wife, Otome. wore only a skirt after 
the bath. Their heads hung down in fatigue. But recently their 
appearance had changed. They seemed more alert, they moved 
with agility, and when night fell father and son could be seen 
pulling their heavy wagon into the darkness of the cedar trees.” 
While she prepares to leave Tohoku for Yamaguchi, even 
Hiroko's brother and his wife become more physically active. 
But it is the children who have changed the most. Throughout 
the war, normal childhood activities had been severely dis- 
rupted by the tyranny of the constant air raid sirens. With the 
arrival of peace, days of uninterrupted enjoyment stretch be- 
fore them. 








Imagery in Banshü heiya makes three major 
Shifts: from darkness to light, from silence to 
sound, and from paralysis to movement, Unlike 
Miyamoto's earlier novels where characters dis- 
play inflexible social and political attitudes, char- 
acters in Banshü heiya vacillate between inactiv- 





ity and action, negativity and positivity, and si- 
pages 


lence and communication. During the final 








of the novel, action, optimism, and communica- 
tion become the dominant motifs. 





Crowded with demobilized soldiers and passengers who 
appear to be in a state of shock following Japan's defeat, the 
Tokyo-bound train is described by Hiroko as a "rout train." 
But after changing trains in Tokyo for Hiroshima, she notices 
changes in the attitudes of the occupants: 


Although it had only been three days since the surrender, this train 
which had passed through the capital and was heading along the 
Tokkaido road was no rout train. The aftermath of August 15th had 
entered a second phase and travellers appeared to be moving agabis. 
This time they were not abandoning their homes, making off with 
anything that could be carried. The feeling was that these people 
had tasks to perform at the journey's end which were in keeping 
with Japan's new circumstances. 


But not all Japan is on the move. Arriving at her mother- 
in-law's in Yamaguchi, Hiroki finds the village still in a state 
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of shock. No vehicles or pedestrians are to be seen on the 
streets and no one greets her at the door. When the village is hit 
by a flood, the inhabitants mobilize to save their belongings. 
But Hiroko finds the most dramatic change in people during 
her return trip to Tokyo. Until this point in the novel, move- 
ment is only sporadic, typified during the first stretch of her 
journey by the train's lurching progress as it limps along the 
damaged rail lines. Like the train, Hiroko and many fellow 
passengers are not in perfect physical shape. Hiroko has weak 
legs and her companion has glaucoma, but somehow they 
manage to help each other walk through the evening rain to the 
next town where another train awaits them. Gradually "they 
overcome each succeeding obstacle and head for Tokyo, get- 
ting nearer with every step. ^' By the end of Banshu heiya, the 
entire nation appears to be moving: "The horse-drawn carts 
rumbled along the straight line of the national highway toward 
their destination... All of Japan was moving like this. ^ 

Although passivity and action had been used to define the 
political stance and attitudes of characters as far back as 
Miyamoto Yuriko's first novel, Mazushiki hitobito no mure, 
usually only the central character tries to effect changes in an 
environment of passive resistance or outright opposition. In 
her fiction done during the proletarian literary movement, the 
number of characters committed to political and social change 
increases, although they are usually restricted to members of 
the working class. In Banshu heiya, however, virtually all 
characters are portrayed as capable of change——albeit in vary- 
ing degrees. By the end of the war, Miyamoto Yuriko realizes 
that all people, regardless of class background, have the poten- 
tial to change, and that they must also bear the responsibility 
for making their world a better place. 

In her earlier novels, Miyamoto Yuriko attempts to por- 
tray human behavior in terms of its relationship to the socio- 
political environment. But Banshü heiya marks a high point in 
this development because for the first time historical events are 
an integral part of the novel's internal structure. Characters are 
portrayed within a historical context and are forced to react and 
come to terms with the major events of their times. In previous 
novels, events like the Kanto earthquake do not directly influ- 
ence characters' lives but, rather, mark the abstract passage of 
time. In contrast, Banshü heiya is structured around Hiroko's 
journeys across the country. The trains and roads on which she 
travels are symbolic of life and Japan's past and present move- 
ment through history. Travelling to her mother-in-law's home 
in western Japan, Hiroko observes the nation coming to terms 
with the path on which it had travelled so far. And during her 
return journey to Tokyo, she notes new developments as 
people advance along another, and as yet incomplete, route 
which leads them from the present into the future. 

In the opening scene of Banshu heiya, the Japanese nation 
is portrayed as silently watching as an ''enormous page of 
history turns." ^ Hiroko describes the unconditional surrender 
as the moment history convulsed,’’** as if Japan had been 
brought to its knees by the quakes and tremors of some uncon- 
trollable external force. In her earlier novels dating from the 
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proletarian literary movement, protagonists try to expose the 
irrational and arbitrary ideological premises of the Japanese 
military state. In Banshu heiya, a state gone mad has been 
smashed, not by a united working class as she had hoped, but 
by Japan's enemies. 

Past events in Banshü heiya are revealed through a series 
of flashbacks: "During the past fourteen years the Nazi prison 
system had been incorporated into Japan's Peace Preservation 
Law and one wasn't allowed to even breathe." ' ^? Hiroko de- 
picts this period in her life as ‘ta heavy weight." Before her 
departure from Tokyo, she recalls her visits to her imprisoned 
husband where the doors and walls of the compound reflect the 
power of the state: 


The heavy revolving door opened slowly from the inside. The door 
was several times the height of any human and while Hiroko stood 
waiting by the small window she felt as powerless and small as the 
weeds which grew at the base of the high outside wall. The height 
of this wall was not the only daunting thing. Unless the revolving 
door was opened from the inside Hiroko's strength was not enough 
to budge it one inch, even if she was to faint against it. ?^ 


When Hiroko first arrives at her mother-in-law's, she 
reflects on how the village had been changed during the war: 


Since then the war, which brought the invasion of Manchuria and 
China, had escalated and life had changed remarkably. Business 
became difficult to conduct due to the controls which were im- 
posed. Situated on a large river with fields scattered between low 
mountain peaks and woods, the village had been divided into 
so-called upper and lower sections. In addition, it was incor- 
porated as a town with Tawara which faced the sea three kilometers 
away. The village had not become a town through any develop- 
ment from its earlier rural form. Rather, the fields and rice paddies 
had been transformed into a town for purely military objectives. 
Subsequently, a new military road had penetrated the eight kilo- 
meter stretch between Tokuyama City and the newly constructed 
town. This road was to be used exclusively by military trucks... 
The bus, truck and Datsun traffic which hurried over the narrow 
highway day and night shook the loose joists of Jukichi's poor 
house from morning until late at night. From the second-story 
window, one could see train loads of soldiers waiting for long 
periods of time on the railroad tracks where women from the 
town's Women's Committee served them tea and rice balls. The 
heart of this new military town became an enormous arsenal which 
mobilized the young men and women from the neighbouring 
villages. At set times in the morning and evening, the road before 
Jukichi's home was filled with people riding bicycles to and from 
their villages... .' 

In this way the traditional rural economy is destroyed to 
meet the needs of the military machine. But Jukichi's village is 
not the only place where such changes have occurred. 
Throughout the novel, Hiroko also sees numerous other vil- 
lages similarly afflicted, including the village in Fukushima 
where she first stays with her brother. After Japan's surrender, 
however, only the ruins of these military installations remain. 
And like the inhabitants, they are described in terms of paraly- 
sis and silence: ‘‘Only yesterday, military trucks and motor- 
cycles had dashed along the needlessly wide road. Today, 
nothing passed by. The road was white and dusty, silent and 
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deserted. ... "7? 
The influence of the past on the present does not stop with 


* the signing of the peace treaty. Towns like Jukichi's, where the 


local economy has been warped to meet military objectives, 
face total collapse with the war’s end. As entire industries 
cease to exist, the youth who had been mobilized to work them 
retreat to their native villages, leaving the new towns to de- 
teriorate into goke no machi, or widows’ towns. In addition, 
construction of these military roads ignored the ecological 
balance of the surrounding terrain, resulting in poor soil drain- 
age and severe flooding during the autumn rains. During her 
Stay in Yamaguchi, Hiroko helps her in-laws fight flood wa- 
ters, and when she makes her final journey to Tokyo she 
witnesses other towns that have suffered a similar fate. 

One of the most brutal aspects of Japan’s wartime mili- 


* tarization is that many of these villages’ sons and husbands 


who had left for combat duty never returned home on these 
unnecessary networks of roads. Within these past and present 
movements of Japan's history along the web of roads and 
railways, the characters of Banshü heiya act out their lives, 
vacillating between silence and sound, darkness and light, and 
paralysis and movement. 

Scenes of wartime ruin and destruction gradually give 
way to descriptions of renewal, which first appear in terms of 
natural imagery after the flood when Hiroko surveys the gutted 
remains of the arsenal: 


The people who had triumphed in greed in these various structures 
had disappeared since the 15th of August. Where Hiroko walked, 
the windows of the building were now boarded up and some 
buildings still sporting signs had become empty. Perhaps because 
of the pelting rains of four or five days before, or because of earlier 
air bombardments, a stand of sycamore trees was uprooted and had 
toppled onto the sidewalk for several blocks. Though soiled by 
mud, the foliage of these fallen sycamores was luxuriant with new 
green leaves.*° 


The theme of new life rising from destruction is repeated 

shortly afterward as Hiroko regards Nuiko's sister's room: 

"There was an elegance surrounding Sawako's desk like a 
dandelion blooming amid a pile of ruins. A small and innocent 
thing, the perfection of this purity nevertheless moved Hiroko 
who had just witnessed desolation as far as the eye could see. It 
revived her faith in living things." '?? 

Like other characters, Hiroko looks to a better future, 
realizing that it must be built on the ruins of the past. Looking 
at Sawako's room she muses: ''Today is born from yesterday, 
tomorrow breaks away from today and then continues 
on....’’*! The final description of the Banshü Plains further 
develops this theme: 


The autumn sunshine turned the Banshü mountains, the fields, 
small hamlets and trees a golden colour in the breeze. The horse- 
drawn carts rumbled along the straight line of the national highway 
toward their destination. The noise from the ruts in the road 
harmonized strangely with the cheerfulness of the young people 
and blended with the many emotions that filled Hiroko's heart. 
This advance along the national highway would not happen twice 
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in their lifetime. The hedges of the small hamlets they passed, the 
ruins of the large factories, rusted red and standing in the distance 
of the Akashi pine forest. . .: All of Japan was moving like this, 
Hiroko felt it keenly.” 





In her first novel, Mazushiki hitobito no mure, Miyamoto 
Yuriko attempts to explain her characters’ behavior in terms of 
their relationship to the social environment in which they live 
Nobuko further develops this, and in Kokkokw politics and 
history are given a larger role. However, although the pro- 
tagonist in Kokkoku states that “history inevitably ad- 
vances,’’** the historical process is not part of the n 


overall structure and the reader must accept the characte 
statement as fact. But in Banshü heiva, history and odi i 
zation are interconnected and developed through imagery and 
symbolism. 





Miyamoto Yuriko neither made a sharp turn to- 
ward the proletarian literary movement, nor did 
she drift away from it once it had disbanded. He 
early literary development carried the d: ds for 
future points of contact with this movement, and 
while her UE. was — by it, her wa 














label of * Versi writer," a rebel which re- 
stricts and diminishes the scope of her creative 
development and achievement. In my view, her 
feminist-humanist vision — passionate concern 
for the human potential in all people but particu- 
larly sensitive regarding women's problems — is 
as important as her support of collective social 
action. 





While natural imagery is also present in Miyamoto 's 
earlier works, it is not central to the development of thematic 
elements. In Kokkoku, for example. the protagonist often 
views the sky, flowers, and trees from her squalid prison cell. 
While this juxtaposition does produce a sense of irony, it does 
not develop the role of the working class in the historical 
process. 

. The theme of love also reappears in Banshü heiva, and 
through it Hiroko's world view is revealed. Hiroko's ae 
ship with her husband is different from the type of male-female 
relationships found in earlier works. In Nobuko, the heroine 
views romantic love as the basis for a relationship enabling 
both parties to attain emotional and intellectual growth. 
Nevertheless, she realizes that the existing marriage system 








makes both of these impossible, especially for women intent 
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Miyamoto Yuriko with her husband Miyamoto Kenji at their home in Hayashi-machi 
( 1950). 


on pursuing independent careers. In the novels written during 
her involvement in the proletarian literary movement, roman- 
tic love is conspicuously absent, as if it is a bourgeois preoccu- 
pation irrelevant to class struggle. In Banshu heiya, Hiroko 
does not regard herself as the free individual Nobuko did and is 
very conscious of her role as Jukichi's wife and of her relation- 
ship and responsibilities to his family. 

Hiroko compares the relationship to a ship: *‘Their life 
together did not resemble ocean waves that moved aimlessly 
back and forth. Rather, their relationship was like an advanc- 
ing ship. And together they viewed the movement of history 
and the passage of time which would not be repeated." * This 
connection between their relationship and history implies à 
type of political partnership. The younger Nobuko believed 
that she could only realize her potential alone. The mature 
Hiroko believes that women alone are incomplete: 


Looking back over the past ten years or so it became obvious to 
her. It was impossible for Hiroko to think of her life during that 
time without Jukichi. For example, seven years before Hiroko had 
been indicted because of her participation in the proletarian liter- 
ary movement. She was sentenced to three years in jail with a 
five-year suspended sentence. Even then she had continued to 
emphasize the class nature of literature. During the preparations 
for her trial, Jukichi read through the relevant documents and, 
although restricted by having to do so through letters, wrote offen 
criticizing the material on the basis of whether she had heroically 
defended reason or compromised too much. Hiroko learned a great 
deal from this. For her the compromises were small, but for 
Jukichi they represented the limit of what he would tolerate in his 
wife.^* 


The sharing of ideologies became the basis for a lasting rela- 
tionship capable of surviving twelve years of separation and 
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persecution. 

For the heroine of Nobuko, the roles of daughter, wife, 
and daughter-in-law represent petty concerns for social posi- 
tion and economic security, and she tries to eliminate them 
from her life. Although not abandoning her critical stance 
towards the family system she once abhorred, in Banshu heiya 
Miyamoto expresses sympathy for female characters and rela- 
tives who bear the dual burdens of gender and social class. 
Like Hiroko, thousands of women are deprived of their sons 
and husbands during the war. But Hiroko has been fortunate 
because she has known that her husband, although impris- 
oned, is alive. Many other women have had to face the future 
alone. Hiroko criticizes her sister-in-law's coldness toward 
her husband's family but sympathizes with her plight: 


'"The Japanese are bankrupt." This short phrase uttered by for- 
eigners pierced her to the heart... The misfortune of losing 
Naoki—the centre of their lives—had prevented these lone 
women from succumbing to even feelings of grief. This is what 
real misfortune is, Hiroko thought. This is how emotions become 
bankrupt. ^ 


At the end of the war, Japanese women are left to contend 
with both the physical scars left on their environment and deep 
emotional wounds. During the war, women shouldered the 
greatest burden to ensure the survival of their families. With 
the war's end, their efforts to raise their children and rebuild 
the country continue, often without the aid of their men who 
have been maimed or killed. Discipline and perseverance have 
seen them through the difficult years. But, like Hiroko's sister- 
in-law, the times have made them hard and bitter. '' Where was 
the real bitterness of the war to be found in people's lives? . . . 
It was found daily in the silent ruins of the tens of thousands of 
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‘widows’ towns’ created throughout Japan. Y 


* Conclusion 


Miyamoto Yuriko’s novels reveal both a consistency and 
development of form and content throughout the more than 
thirty years of her career. The subject matter of her novels 
concerns the plight of oppressed people, although the nature 
and definition of this changes with each of her major literary 
periods. In Mazushiki hitobito no mure, her first novel, the 
unhappy lives of rural sharecroppers are the focus. Later, with 
Nobuko, the emphasis shifts to the personal sphere of the 
author as she analyzes the situation of women within the 
restrictions of family and marriage. During her association 
with the proletarian literary movement, Miyamoto Yuriko 
a, deals with the urban proletariat struggling against police op- 

pression. Thus, in novels such as Kokkoku, we see a serious 
^" attempt to universalize the individual experience in terms of 
the social and political system. 

From the beginning of her writing career, Miyamoto 
Yuriko was concerned with the effect of the sociopolitical 
environment on the quality of human life. She looked for the 
causes of negative behavior in existing social structures rather 
than individual personality. Even in her first novel, characters 
are shown in conflict with society, and they are forced to 
engage in some kind of activity to alter their situation. How- 
ever, action is restricted to the personal level. During the 
proletarian literary movement, her characters for the first time 
embrace change through collective action. And with Banshu 
heiya collective action merges with the theme of collective 
responsibility, reflecting the gradual broadening of her histori- 
cal perspective. 

Throughout her career, Miyamoto Yuriko consistently 
developed characters who reject passivity and struggle for 
change. In her earlier works, the central characters are gener- 
ally alone in their battles against injustice, but they neverthe- 
less represent that optimistic view of humanity that dominates 
her later works. Rather than representing the period in which 
Miyamoto first embraced political action to achieve social 
change, the proletarian literary movement was a transitional 
period when humanist issues evolved from the personal center 
to a larger group with shared ideologies and aims. By the end 
of the war when she wrote Banshu heiya she was able to view 
., hot just those committed to a specific political ideology but all 
humanity as capable of effecting significant social transition 
through collective effort. Emerging at the time of Japan's 
surrender, her optimism and ability to combine the desire for 
personal inner growth with a commitment to political action 
and fundamental social change enabled her to avoid the 
nihilism and sense of defeat that was so widespread in Japan at 
that time. 

Miyamoto Yuriko's novels portray humanity as rejecting 
obstacles to growth and advancement; her characters strive to 
break the fetters that bind them — be they family, marriage, the 
state, or destruction and despair. Her heroines refuse to admit 
defeat in the face of adversity and possess an unflagging 
optimism that a better world is within their grasp. Reaching 
beyond the negative aspects of present society, novels like 
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Banshu heiya anticipate a better world. The vitality and 
integrity of Miyamoto's novels emerge from within this move- 
ment as well as from the defiant stance taken by her protagonists 
against unjust situations. 

Banshu heiya is one of Miyamoto Yuriko s most arusti- 
cally successful novels. Sophisticated use of imagery and 
stylistic devices to develop thematic elements creates a sense 
of depth and maturity not found in her pre- 1945 novels, with 
the possible exception of Nobuko. In addition, Banshu heiva 
marks a return to humanistic issues and the progressive 
middle-class female character found in such early works as 
Mazushiki hitobito no mure and Nobuko. indicating that ulti- 
mately she felt more comfortable with protagonists who mir- 
rored her own life experiences than she did with the somewhat 
politically strident working class characters who app 





feared 
during the time of her involvement in the proletarian literary 
movement. However, during the postwar period, Miyamoto 
Yuriko's heroines develop into a harmonious biend of both 
these character types, suggesting both personal, artistic, and 
political growth. 

Despite the emphasis on female characters whose experi 
ences echo her own, Miyamoto Yuriko does not indulge in the 
gloomy introversion of the shi-shosetsu, or "1^ novel, Her 
sense of social change within history, and her belief in social 
responsibility and political commitment raise the stature of her 
characters from isolated individuals to universal modern 
heroines. In addition, her return to feminist issues in the 
postwar period reveals the lasting effects of the enlightened 
humanist environment in which she grew up, even as her belief 
in the need for a more radical social and political revolution 
continues to make its presence felt. Looking at social and 
political contradictions within the framework of feminist 
issues, Miyamoto Yuriko was able to create a unique form of 
popular literature which transcends the boundaries of both 
cultural difference and time. ad 
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Review 


by Vincent Pollard 


People say that before mankind stands only distance. And its 
limit is the horizon. Once the distance has been crossed, the 
horizon moves away again. There is no romance so strong that it 
could tame and hold them-— the eternal distance and the horizon. 
(Child of All Nations, p. 1) 


Child of All Nations is Max Lane's translation of Indone- 
sian novelist Pramoedya Ananta Toer's Anak Semua Bangsa 
(Jakarata: Hasta Mitra Publishing House, 1980). The second 
volume of a tetralogy, Child of All Nations holds its own as a 
compelling tale of human suffering and outrage against Dutch 
rule in the Netherlands East Indies (NEI) of 1899—1900. 
(Pramoedya's This Earth of Mankind is the first volume; Foot- 
steps and Glass House, the third and fourth, respectively.) 
Child of All Nations is simultaneously personal and political. It 
depicts indignation and protests of a Southeast Asian people 
responding to white Christian Dutch disregard for an Islamic 
marriage between a Javanese youth (Minke) and his Eurasian 
spouse (Annelies). Colonial interference in this intimate per- 
sonal relationship contributes to Annelies' early death. 

Born 6 February 1925 in Blora, Java, Pramoedya is well 
aware of Dutch insensitivity and cruelty in NEI. His personal 
commitment to national liberation cost Pramoedya two years 
in colonial Dutch prisons during the final pre-Independence 
period. But his novel is more than the story of justifiable 
Javanese anger under foreign provocation. Drawing from the 
life of Tirto Adisuryo (Indonesian journalist and critic of 
Dutch colonial policy), he patiently sketches a turning point in 
the political maturation of his grandparents' generation. To 
appropriate Pramoedya's metaphor, his book unveils a dy- 
namic truth before an expanding '' horizon. '' Unfolding before 
the reader is a young husband's saddened, bitter reaction to 
forced separation from his wife and, shortly afterwards, to her 
untimely death in Holland. Transcending localized anti-Dutch 
sentiment, the book reveals the genesis of Indonesian national- 
ist consciousness at the turn of the century. 

A prolific and influential writer, Pramoedya was active in 
such associations as LEKRA (Lembaga Kebudayaan Rakyat— 
Institute for People's Culture) in post-Independence years. 
LEKRA often took positions similar to those of the PKI 
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Ananta Toer. Translated by Max Lane from the 
third printing of the Indonesian edition with fur- 
ther editorial revisions. Ringwood: Penguin 
Books Australia Ltd., 1984. ix, 285 pp., intro- 
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(Indonesian Communist party). This made Pramoedya an easy 
target for Suharto's right-wing junta after their violent 1965 
accession to power. The military junta interned Pramoedya for 
four years in Jakarta prisons. His captors then moved him to a 
forsaken Buru Island work camp. In his new role as ex-tapol 
(political prisoner), Pramoedya has brought his four-part epic 
to fellow Indonesians under the Jakarta dictatorship. The first 
two volumes were best-sellers until banned by that govern- 
ment's order in 1981. 

Pramoedya turned some circumstances of a harsh incar- 
ceration to his advantage. Depending on one's source, his 
keepers either confiscated or destroyed his library and research 
notes, and they denied him writing materials for the first ten 
years of his captivity. In 1973, however, Pramoedya told his 
story aloud in nightly installments to fellow inmates. Two 
years later he received permission—and a typewriter—to 
write his novel. 

From a print-medium orientation, Pramoedya's oral 
storytelling served as a vital mnemonic. From an audiovisual 
perspective, his oral narrative had a more pervasive impact on 
his novel. Oral performance and written literature have closely - 
interacted in Java and elsewhere for centuries. In the Buru 
penal camp Pramoedya, the imprisoned storyteller, did not 
play the traditional role of dalang (puppet master) in the 
wayang kulit (shadow play with leather puppets). But even in 
the darkened isolated barrack’ without puppets, screen, or 
backlighting, two common features of his role and that of the 
dalang stand out: (1) narrating a story from memory; and (2) 
adopting the voices of each and every character as he or she 
appears. Pramoedya provides an explicit analogy. Speaking 
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Secured: The Ordeal of Pramoedya Ananta Toer, The Age Monthly Review, 
Vol. 4, No. 8 (December 1984—January 1985), p. 22; and "Who's Left? 
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Batavia was built as a Dutch city, with the houses arranged along the canals. This is one of the old quarters of the Batavia 
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through Minke, he compares the complexity of Southeast 
Asian international relations to *‘ . . . . that grand epic of con- 
flict, the Bharatayuddha wayang story" (p. 254). Minke 
'*.... had never met a puppet-master who dared to put it on. It 
was too complicated and that complexity left an impression of 
the supernatural. So, too, it was with this ‘balance of power’ "' 
(p. 254). Pramoedya, however, had set out to demystify *'the 
supernatural" —the false notion that the common people 
couldn't comprehend the political forces enslaving their 
country. He may also have benefited from audience reaction to 
his numerous storytellings and had the opportunity to develop 
a more textured treatment of Minke's nascent political 
consciousness. 

A nineteenth-century Dutch policy debate on the NEI 
provides a political opening for Pramoedya's story. The Ver- 
eenigde Oost Indische Compagnie had gradually conquered 
much of Java and Sumatra, eventually extending a patchy and 
indirect control over large parts of the tropical archipelago that 
became NEI. After the Java War of 1825-1830, Holland's 
desire to ensure a steady financial return from NEI led to the 
Cultuurstelsel, i.e., Culture (or Cultivation) System. This 
policy forced peasants of densely populated central and east- 
ern Java (a major locale in Child of All Nations) to cultivate 
crops for export— first indigo and sugar cane, and later coffee, 
tea, tobacco, and pepper. A state monopoly administered the 
program and collected the profits. This extension of village 
production did not raise the standard of living in NEI. The 
Cultuurstelsel also limited the profits of some private capital- 
ists. And so, for differing reasons, humanitarians and Dutch 
business people criticized this policy in the 1860s. The result 
was the Liberal Policy and an 1870 agrarian law opening NEI 
to large infusions of European private capital, eventually abol- 
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ishing the Cultuurstelsel. By the late 1890s (as the novel 
commences), the principal articles of export were sugar, co! 
fee, tea, rice, indigo, cinchona, tobacco, and tin. Except for 
rice, almost 80 percent of these exports went to the Nether 
lands. At the same time Dutch liberals had to confront th: 
failure of their policy to improve the lives of the colonia! 
peoples. Growing criticisms led to advocacy of 
oriented Ethical Policy by one faction. 

In this setting, Minke's close ties to two women ar 
pivotal to his political awakening: Nyai Ontosoroh, his mento 
and mother-in-law, and Annelies, her Eurasian daughter and 
Minke's spouse. This Earth of Mankind develops the earlie: 
relationship between Annelies and Minke. The opening lines 
of Child of All Nations poignantly summarize how their sep 
aration affected Minke: 


a welfare 


Annelies had set sail. Her going was as a young branch 
wrenched away from the plant that nourished it. This parting was a 
turning point in my life. My youth was over, a youth beautifully 
full of hopes and dreams. (p. 1) 


Herman Mellema, Annelies' Dutch father, had died; and 
her legal status had changed: She is no longer Nyai's charge 
Consequently Annelies' Islamic marriage to Minke no longe: 
has legal standing. The Marechausee (elite troops of the colo 
nial army) seize her, take her from Surabaya to Betawi 
(Batavia—today Jakarta), and thence send her by sea to the 
Netherlands. Panji Darman, Minke's younger friend, heeds 
Nyai's urgings and manages to ''escort'" Annelies to her 
destination. He becomes Minke's last link with the living 
Annelies. From his letters and telegrams (pp. 14—27 and 274) 
Minke and Nyai learn of Annelies’ faltering health. A 
weakened Annelies dies shortly after disembarking in the 
Netherlands. 


Minke, counseled by Nyai, turns from prayer and pity, 
begins ''... to learn to feel the fire of revenge..." (p. 27) 
from her, and undertakes to find out who perpetrated Annelies’ 
kidnapping. This joint mission of Minke and Nyai is the heart 
and soul of Child of All Nations. (Surati and other women in 
Pramoedya's story have a less didactic impact but are also 
important.) Nyai's personal direction and political guidance is 
powerful and catalytic. One index of the changes undergone 
by Minke is the ability of this young man of Islamic upbringing 
to pose the pre-feminist question to himself: ''Why must 
women be just the substratum of life?’’ (p. 225). And it is to 
his mentor Nyai that he answers in the novel's final words: 
** * Yes, Ma, we fought back, Ma, even though only with our 
mouths’ "' (p. 276). 


ERA PATENT TIE LL EASA TLE EEL NEIL LENE NEEDS LEI 


Minke’s travels in Java are an effort to investigate 
circumstances related to Annelies’ death. But his 
journey also mirrors and punctuates the political 
transformation of the aspiring young journalist 
(and prospective medical student) from concerned 
individual to militant nationalist (not yet a revolu- 
tionary). Minke painfully struggles to overcome 
the limitations of his bourgeois, Dutchified 
schooling in Surabaya. In this metamorphosis, 
Minke becomes a ‘‘child of all nations, of all ages, 
past and present," a pupil who sheds his resis- 
tance, reluctance, and prejudices to learn from an 
impressive range of teachers. 


A heartrending tragedy infuses and motivates Minke's 
investigations on Java. But the centrality of capital — sugar 
capital —1is a chain or net linking key aspects of the story on 
another level. Sugar—that is, the dominating network of so- 
cial relations in growing, harvesting, milling, shipping, and 
selling the commodity —enslaves Indonesians in Child of All 
Nations. Sugar reciprocally enmeshes and implicates ‘*Orien- 
tal" and *' native ’’ administrators and bureaucrats, subsuming 
their services in Amsterdam’s rule of the equatorial archi- 
pelago; and sugar extends its deadly grasp into the editorial 
office of the publication for which Minke has written. Indeed, 
at the outset, Pramoedya also suggests a dramatic comparison 
between the lethal power of capital and the mythological force 
of Batara Kala, the Indonesian Hindu god of death, from 
whom *''nothing can escape being pushed along...'' (p. 1). 
On a more explicit level, the didactic colloquy (pp. 197-218) 
between radical Dutch journalist Ter Haar and Minke on board 
the ship Oosthoek draws together undercurrents and tides of 
Indonesia's imperialized political economy succinctly and 
convincingly. 

Pramoedya portrays the pervasive, pernicious power of 
the sugar capitalists and thereby lends further coherence to 
Minke's journey-narrative, gradually endowing it with an 


overarching structure, unity, and goal. Minke's travels in Java 
are an effort to investigate circumstances related to Annelies’ 
death. But his journey also mirrors and punctuates the political 
transformation of the aspiring young journalist (and prospec- 
tive medical student) from concerned individual to militant 
nationalist (not yet a revolutionary). Minke painfully struggles 
to overcome the limitations of his bourgeois, Dutchified 
schooling in Surabaya. In this metamorphosis, Minke 
becomes ‘‘child of all nations, of all ages, past and present" 
(p. 127), a pupil who sheds his resistance, reluctance, and 
prejudices to learn from an impressive range of teachers. 
Besides Nyai Ontosoroh, they include: egalitarian impulses 
from the French Revolution of 1789; persistent anti-colonial 
resistance in the Atjeh (today's Aceh) region of northernmost 
Sumatra; Japan, the Asian power confronting intrusions of 
North Atlantic-based empires into the Eurocentrically-defined 
‘Far East’’; the Malolos Republic (1898) in the Philippine 
archipelago to the northeast; Khouw Ah Soe, the articulate 
revolutionary-nationalist Chinese emigre to Surabaya; and lib- 
eral Dutchmen. This education shatters Minke's illusions con- 
cerning bourgeois colonial legality. Step by step, the ag- 
grieved young widower transcends earlier parochialism, 
senses deeper implications of anti-Dutch sentiment among 
peasants and others on Java and Sumatra, and responds to the 
Pan-Asian range of anti-colonial struggles. This synthesis 
emerges by the time the finger of blame for Annelies' death 
points to her stepbrother, the marine engineer Maurits Mel- 
lema (pp. 254—276). 

Max Lane's translation of Pramoedya Ananta Toer's 
Child of All Nations flows smoothly, introducing us to in- 
cipient Indonesian nationalism. Through Minke's expanding 
awareness, the reader sees in the roots of nascent nationalist 
consciousness an evolving, multidimensional, and dialectical 
‘‘sense of place’’ of Indonesian people. This is in reaction to 
local and foreign representatives of capitalist imperialism but 
also in felt solidarity with strivings for independence and a 
better life by other peoples of East and Southeast Asia at the 
dawn of the twentieth century. 

Nonspecialists will contend with three omissions from 
this first English-language edition of Pramoedya's novel. 
First, the Glossary (pp. 277—285) is inadequate for its broad 
purpose. Max Lane points out: ““To preserve something of the 
rich texture of cultures, languages, forms of address, dialects, 
beliefs and milieus of the Indies," ' his translation has ‘‘re- 
tained numerous Malay, Javanese and Dutch terms" (p. ix). 
For example, the multilinguality suggests subtleties of inter- 
class and intercaste communication and conflict. Translations 
or notes on 143 of these words are too brief. Secondly, Pen- 
guin Books would enhance the next edition of Child of All 
Nations by following the example of the Indonesian edition 
and footnoting essential vocabulary when a term first appears. 
Thirdly, Minke's journey-narrative and the power of the sugar 
capitalists in Pramoedya's tale deserve a map with Indonesian 
place names, colonial subdivisions, and land-use patterns in 
Java. 
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Review 


by Robert Cribb 


The east coast of Sumatra is one of the world's major 
plantation areas. The tobacco, rubber, coffee, oil palm, and 
sisal plantations established there by European and American 
entrepreneurs in the second half of the last century have so 
transformed the landscape that the region ‘‘appears as an 
enormous nursery of manicured shrubs, whose regularity is 
effaced only by the clusters of buildings dotting the checker- 
board pattern of rubber and palm’’ (p. 3). 

It is not the physical, however, but the social landscape of 
sumatra's plantation belt that is the concern of this elegantly 
written and carefully argued book. Specifically, it describes 
and analyzes the successive systems of labor relations which 
underpinned the commercial viability of the plantation sys- 
tem. During the nineteenth century nearly all the workers on 
the estates were single males, initially Chinese and later 
Javanese, recruited on three-year contracts with the help of a 
variety of dishonest stratagems. They were held to their work 
by a combination of government-enforced ‘‘penal sanctions” 
and deliberate encouragement of indebtedness. In the twentieth 
century, by contrast, employers preferred to recruit families 
who then eked out a semi-subsistence living on the fringe of 
the plantation economy, supplying labor as it was needed and 
reabsorbing workers when it was not. Stoler's analysis of this 
phenomenon in the context of the rise of nationalism and 
changes in the world economy is particularly effective. 

Stoler pays considerable attention to gender relations in 
the plantation belt, and argues that they have consistently 
played a major role in the structure of labor relations. I found 
this unconvincing as far as the period of the contract system 
goes. She states: ‘‘Female coolies were part of the bait that was 
used to allure male workers to Deli and part of the palliative 
that was supposed to keep them there’’ (p. 32), but this seems 


in fact to have been relatively insignificant in comparison to 


“the other recruitment and retention techniques she described. 
 Stoler's argument, on the other hand, is entirely convincing 
when she comes to the twentieth century and shows how 
«women have kept alive the ''subsistence'' sector at times when 


male labor was demanded by the plantations. They have done 
so both by tilling the land themselves and by engaging in other 


. activities such as prostitution. 


The central purpose of Stoler's book, however, is not to 


describe labor policy and the techniques of labor control, but 
to examine labor relations from the point of view of the 
¿workers themselves. This has not proven easy. The success of 
- the plantation belt has depended, amongst other things, on 
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keeping workers disunited, and Stoler's endeavor to bring to 
our attention the actual voices of these workers does not 
produce a clear image. During the period from the revolution 
in the late 1940s up until the mid- 1960s, labor organization in 
the plantation belt was relatively unrestricted, and there was a 
lively union movement. But the structure of the workforce 
made it difficult for unions to represent the » entire system that 
supplied workers. The strikes that unions organized were indeed 











mounted by no more than sections of the mass of workers 
whom the plantations exploited. In any case, local union ac- 
tivities were constrained by the ties that the unions quickly 
developed with authorities outside the region. ao devo S 
considerable attention to the phenomenon of squatümg, the 
seizure and E eae of P ABI aT 0 : d 










us hough they were to im. pe oe sect or, 
more a product of traditional, conservative, and individualist 
land hunger than of any modern political radicalism 

The book concludes with a detailed ethnograr 
life and attitudes in a single Javanese community in nthe v planta- 
tion belt. In this chapter the reader truly leaves behind the 
world of the plantation managers, but there is not à pes which 
suggests a workers’ antithesis to the views of the managers. 
The confrontation which Stoler promises in her title is not 
present, and the section offers a peculiarly downbeat end to the 
book. 

I do not wish. to suggest that Capitalism and Confronta- 
tion in Sumatra’ s Plantation Belt is any the less for this. Stoler 
has shown a commendable faithfuiness to her material, refus- 
ing to squeeze more out of it than is there in the first place. In à 
study such as this, however, a “deeper” listening to the 
workers' voices would have been valuabie. The book is excel- 
lent on what the workers say they believe. But there is a 
theoretical tension in the book between the structural analysis 
which shows how the system works and could be made not to 
work, and the attempt to render NONSE dais unge: which 














structures. It would have been useful à to de moovided. with a 


more explicit analysis of worker ideology in the context of 
economic system, and for Stoler to have developed the theme 
of hegemony which she raises perceptively and 
the introduction. Nonetheless, the book deserv 25 
as a valuable addition to our knowledge of 5 
Sumatra region and labor relations in Indonesia in 









general. 








Review 


by Ravi Arvind Palat 


Though the Communist Manifesto placed class struggle at 
the center of historical analysis, its theoretical primacy was 
empirically confined to Europe, both in Marx's own writings 
and in the work of most scholars within the Marxist tradition. 
The generalized slavery of Asian societies, brought about by 
the absence of private property in land, was perceived to have 
inhibited structural change in these societies until the arrival of 
agents of history in the guise of European colonizers. The 
history of Asian societies, in other words, was seen as a 
repetitious, cyclical history, a nonhistory. 

In his work as a historian of Mughal India, Irfan Habib 
has consistently challenged this conceptual refrigeration of 
precolonial India. He now seeks to reconstruct protest move- 
ments by peasants and artisans in the Mughal Empire to dis- 
cover why these movements were so singularly unsuccessful 
in comparison to peasant movements in medieval China and 
England in bringing ‘‘relief to themselves as peasants."" In 
other words, he attempts to investigate the signal inability of 
the Mughal peasantry ''to stand forth as a class" ' (p. 27). 

After briefly outlining potential social contradictions in 
Mughal India that are already familiar to readers of his earlier 
works, Habib marshals an impressive array of sources to 
distinguish between various types of peasant resistance. The 
most common and widespread of these insurgencies were 
caused, he argues, by increases in land revenue, ''the real 
Indian counterpart of rent’’ (p. 6). Increased demands for 
revenue were met primarily by flight, especially to the lands of 
rebellious zamindars. Where flight was not possible, some 
cultivators, led by ‘‘the higher strata of the peasantry,’’ took to 
armed resistance, as the alternative was often slaughter or 
enslavement (p. 13). These increased demands for revenue 
could also have the effect of uniting zamindars and peasants 
against the Mughal state. Even when peasant distress fueled 
revolts under the leadership of the zamindars, the landless 
proletariat remained ‘‘outside the pale and subject to arbitrary 
action'' (p. 22). In this context, the major difference between 
the zamindar-led or inspired revolts (such as the Marathas) and 
the sectarian insurgencies (such as the Sikhs) was that while 
both forms produced similar results —the submersion of peas- 
ant interests—the latter, by its greater ecumenical appeal, 
enabled ‘‘certain lower groups” to force their way up, without 
a fundamental transformation of the social structure (p. 20). 
Hence the most notable consequence of these movements was 
the extension of the political ambitions of zamindars. The 
consequent failure of the peasants in Mughal India to improve 
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their material conditions is attributed to their "backward 
levels of class-consciousness. '' 

In sharp contrast to the countryside, the cities of the 
Mughal Empire did not experience any significant social 
movements. This urban quiescence was largely due, it is 
argued, to the fact that the taxes imposed on craftsmen and 
merchants were considerably less than the claims made by the 
state on the produce of peasants. Consequently, the grievances 
of artisans and petty traders were largely of ‘‘a transitory 
character,’’ arising from the legal monopolization of trade ina 
particular commodity or the imposition of a new tax. In such 
cases, the typical form of protest remained flight, though the 
traders were also known to have resorted on occasion to the 
closure of their shops. 

We contentedly read this study of peasant movements in 
Mughal India, written with the mastery of sources and the apt 
deployment of empirical evidence that we have come to expect 
from Habib, until we recall that the small cultivators in Mughal 
India and those who made the English Rising of 1381 were 
located in, and responding to, a set of material conditions 
different in almost every conceivable way. Can they both 
meaningfully be subsumed under the category of *‘peasants’’? 
Is it really surprising that, enmeshed as they were in entirely 
different networks of relations, they reacted in different ways? 
To elevate the reactions of one group of people, made in a 
particular complex of conditions, as more advanced than those 
of some other people, made in a very different situation, is 
tantamount to arguing that the interests of the peasantry are 
immutable over time. The point, surely, is to explain why 
medieval peasants in India had the levels of class-conscious- 
ness they had. Here we come to a crucial methodological flaw 
in this analysis: the definition of classes solely by reference to 
the relations of production. Yet the bourgeoisie is the first class 
to define all human actions and social relations exclusively by 
reference to production. The relations between classes in non- 
capitalist societies cannot be grasped without recourse to other 
categories—religious, political, juridical, etc. ' Indeed, in his 
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1. Given the constraints of a short review, it is impossible to develop this 
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deployment of empirical evidence, Habib himself notes that 
the ties of caste were a significant formative influence in the 
* shaping of social movements (see especially pp. 13, 21). 

A conceptually adequate analysis of social movements 
must examine why they arose in the precise form they as- 
sumed. It entails a discussion of the relations of domination 
and subordination, of power and class control. After Gramsci, 
it is almost superfluous to insist that the ruling class only rarely 
(and then, only for short periods) exercises its hegemony by 
direct coercive force. Habib's study, moreover, focuses on the 
most dramatic form of resistance—armed revolts— to the 
exclusion of a wide variety of other forms available to rural 
cultivators, such as the surreptitious evasion of taxes. More 
surprising, however, is the fact that no details are furnished 
regarding the frequency of these insurgencies within the longi- 
v tudinal span of the Mughal Empire. In conjunction with his 
- failure to situate these social movements within the long-term 
- dynamic of Mughal society — increasing commercialization, 
relative regional specialization of production, the growing 
i integration of economic activities on a subcontinental scale, 
etc. — we are presented with a typology of resistance rather 
than an analysis of class struggle as the motor force of history. 

. These criticisms are perhaps ungenerous; this is, after all, 
one of the few works to examine peasant and artisan resistance 
during the Mughal period and is thus a pioneering work. The 
inadequacy of the historical record of medieval India, further- 
more, poses considerable problems in the reconstruction of 
anti-systemic movements. I offer these criticisms, then, in the 
. hope that by attending to the issues raised here, we can propose 
new and creative ways of looking at the historical record. In 
this task we look to Habib, with his demonstrated mastery over 
the sources and his fine scholarship, for guidance. * 
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Correspondence 


The following letter was sent to the Bulletin, and we 
reprint it here in case our readers would also like to express 
their concern to the Japanese government. 


March 14, 1987 
Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone 
Official Residence 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Japan 


.. Dear Prime Minister Nakasone: 


5> The racist remarks emanating from the political leaders 

of Japan recently are both ominous and distressing. Inasmuch 
--as re-writing of the past always points to a prescription for the 
uture, one wonders if the statements made by Masayuki Fujio, 
former Minister of Education, and his colleagues in the Diet 
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can suggest an attempt to reenact the aggressive political and 
military role for Japan in Asia. Similarly, Prime Minister 
Yasuhiro Nakasone's contemptuous characterization of the 
minorities both in the United States and Japan betray deplorable 
ignorance and bigotry unbefitting the leader of an economic 
superpower. Placed in the general context of intensifying 
nationalism and racism both in Japan and the United States, 
such irresponsible pronouncements pose a grave threat to the 
future relationships of Japan, East Asian nations, and the United 
States as well as the welfare of Japan itself. 

We, the undersigned scholars concerned with Japan and 
East Asia who have long been active in combatting racism in 
the United States, protest the alarming developments in Japan 
and urgently request that the Japanese officials retract shee 
statements with forthrightness and without qualification. We 
also urge our colleagues in the United States to join with us 
in voicing our profound sense of concern and outrage. 
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Errata 


The following two rather importani errors appeared in 
our previous issue (Vol. 18, No. 4, Oct.-Dec., 1986) in the 
review essay by Tongqi Lin, "The China-Centered. Approach: 
Traits, Tendencies, and Tensions.” 

(1) p.49, column 1, line 4. 1960s" should read "19808" 
(2) p.56, column 1, line 19. "does preciude" should 
read "does not preclude" 
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Okubo Genji died tragically on 18 May 1986 following 
| a car accident. Okubo was a fine scholar, a genuine 
| internationalist, and a truly wonderful human being. 

Over the years he gave generously to support the Bulle- 

tin, seeing it as a revival of the radical current of Asian 

studies spawned within the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. He had devoted much of his life to the ideals of | 
the old IPR, and he hoped to continue his commitment | 
to those ideals by supporting the work of the Bulletin. 

Some of our editors had the privilege of knowing 

Okubo for many years, and two of them, Herbert Bix 

and John Dower, have written tributes to him for a 

special memorial volume that will be published pri- 

vately in Japan in July 1987. This volume, Tuisó 

Okubo Genji (Remembering Okubo Genji), is edited 

by Yui Daizaburo and includes contributions from 

such eminent historians as Maruyama Masao and 

| Toyama Shigeki. The Bulletin is publishing the follow- 

| ing slightly revised versions of Herb's and John's trib- 

utes so that we too can honor Okubo's life and work, 

and perhaps make it more likely that someone will 
carry out his unfinished agenda. 


The Editors 





Okubo Genji: A Commitment to 
International Understanding 


by Herbert P. Bix 





I met Okubo Genji for the first time when he was sixty- 
two and approaching retirement from a long career in the 
Canadian Embassy. That was in 1977. Sharing many interests, 
we quickly became good friends. And over the next nine years 


-I spent much time with Okubo-san, dining at his house in 
Jiyugaoka, enjoying the friendship of his family, attending 


academic gatherings together, and even on rare occasions 


traveling with him outside the city. 


Okubo belonged to that minority of men and women who 


have a penetrating intellect and an ability to study and learn 
from the past, but also a capacity for sharing knowledge 
unstintingly with others, Now that he has died, it may be useful 
to those who cannot have the pleasure of making his acquain- 
tance if I recount a few facts about his life and the sort of man 
he was. 


The family into which Okubo was born was of samurai 
descent. Nitta Jiiz6, his father, was from Mitsuke city, and 
Okubo Tei, his mother, was from Muramatsu, Niigata. Genji 


was the second of their three children. He was born in 1915 in 
Arakawa, a mining community in Akita, where his father 
worked as a purchasing agent for the Mitsubishi Mining Com- 
pany, owner of the Arakawa mine. Okubo Tei was the local 
teacher at the Arakawa mine primary school. 

When Genji was eight, the family quit the company town 
for his father to pursue a career as a lumber retailer in Tokyo. 
Two further uprootings followed. After settling first in the 
town of Masuda in Akita, they moved in 1924 to Niigata. That 
same year Nitta Jüzó went off to live alone in Tokyo. Frenetic 
economic reconstruction was underway in the earthquake- 
ravaged sections of the capital, and it appears that Jüzó im- 
proved himself quickly and sufficiently to insure a modest 
upbringing for his children. 

Apart from frequent moves, Okubo's was a typically 
uneventful and anonymous boyhood. He lived in Akita until 
the age of eleven. When the family settled in Niigata city in 
1926, he made his third school transfer, enrolling in Niigata 
Primary School. Three years later, in 1929, Nitta Jüzo re- 
gathered his family in Tokyo, but Okubo remained with a 
relative in Niigata for nearly five more years, until completing 
Niigata Middle School in 1933 at the age of eighteen. Such 
facts seem to hint at an independent, self-reliant spirit mani- 
festing itself early in life. 

Okubo spent his late teens and early twenties, from 1933 
to 1937, in the Literature Department of the prestigious 
Aoyama Gakuin University in Tokyo. In those years German 
was popular among Japanese college students, yet he chose to 
specialize in English. Particularly worth mentioning was his 
academic success. He won the respect of his teachers and rose 
to the very top of his class in his third year. By the time he 
graduated from Aoyama Gakuin, he had achieved recognition 
for his high intelligence, keen wit, and unusual proficiency in 
languages. 

Growing up as a middle school and college student in 
1930s Japan, Okubo witnessed sensational events: Japan's 
seizure of Manchuria in 1931, its withdrawal from the League 
of Nations in 1933, and the start of full scale war in China in 
1937. These events undoubtedly affected the next develop- 
ment in his life—his employment at the Institute of Pacific 
Relations (Japan-IPR). à unique, private, nongovernmental 
research organization that Okubo joined in February 1938. 
This, his first job right out of college, allowed him to be 
financially independent of his parents while pursuing his pro- 
fessional interest in English. The Japan-IPR was part of a 
federated network of national councils formed in 1925 under 
American leadership to deal with the common problems of the 
leading Pacific rim powers. From its inception in 1925 until 
1938, the IPR sponsored five international conferences on 
Asian problems. At first the IPR dealt primarily with problems 
of immigration and of U.S.-Japan relations, but its concerns 
and objectives changed as the Far Eastern crisis worsened. 
When Okubo began working at the Japan-IPR in 1938, the IPR 
secretary-general, Edward C. Carter, was in the midst of 
enlisting all the national councils in a major research project to 
investigate the Japan-China war. 

Late in life, when Okubo began collecting materials for 
his history of the IPR, he often spoke of how Japan's seizure of 
Chinese territory and its diplomatic isolation during the 1930s 
brought out all the contradictions within the Japan-IPR organi- 
zation. Its elite intellectuals proved to be, under crisis, “*na- 
tionalist internationalists. `` 
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The Japan-China war interrupted Okubo s apprenticeship 
in translation and political analysis. Drafted into the imperial 
army in September 1938, he spent the next two years in centra 
China. Upon his release from military service in November 
1940, he resumed full-time employment translating and proof 
reading English language texts. He remained there, and was 
instrumental in keeping the institute going until the late sum 
mer of 1943. Finally, eighteen months after Pearl Harbor 
Japanese government ordered the Japan-IPKR dissolved 

Okubo's intellectual development while associated with 
the prewar IPR reflects a mind more open than most to new 
ideas. During his twenties he took to heart the ideals of the IPR 
and thereafter followed a course that developed into his |i! 
long interest in promoting international cooperation and un 
derstanding between Japan and the English-speaking peoples 
It was his enthusiastic participation in the IPR that firs! 
broadened his view of Japan and the world. His [PR and China 
experiences also caused him to question a great deal of Japa 
old order. That questioning impelled him into a lifelong dia 
logue with progressive intellectuals and others who shared his 
IPR ideals and basic concerns 

Even after World War II, when the international IPR and 
the American IPR council came under Truman-MctCarthy ite 
attack, Okubo remained firmly committed to promoting 
tellectual exchange between nations and to having Japan pai 
ticipate fully in international forums. He was one of several 
prime movers in reconstituting the Japan-IPR under new lead 
ership, And in 1954 he played a crucial behind-the-scenes role 
in securing Ministry of Education funds that enabled the 
Japan-IPR to host the twelfth IPR conference, which was held 
in K voto. 

But in postwar Japan the main focus of Okubo s activities 
was no longer the IPR. In December 1945, while employed as 
a researcher at the semiofficial World Economy Research 


courtesv of Herbert Bix 


Association, Okubo renewed his acquaintance with E.H. 
Norman, then head of the Canadian Liaison Mission in Tokyo. 
They had first met in August 1938 when Norman visited the 
Japan-IPR office in Tokyo. Now Okubo was thirty and Nor- 
man thirty-six. By temperament, training, and mutual inter- 
ests, the two IPR associates were suited to be close colleagues. 
Norman, the diplomat, was, like Okubo, a scholar who was 
passionately committed to the study of both Japanese history 
and contemporary society. 


Okubo’s intellectual development while associated 
with the prewar IPR reflects a mind more open 
than most to new ideas. During his twenties he 
took to heart the ideals of the IPR and thereafter 
followed a course that developed into his lifelong 
interest in promoting international cooperation 
and understanding between Japan and the 
English-speaking peoples. 





Stirred by his reading of Japan’ s Emergence as a Modern 
State, Okubo began translating Norman’s 1940 classic into 
Japanese in December 1945. At the Canadian Mission in 
October of the following year, Okubo handed Norman the 
completed Japanese translation, which Iwanami published in 
August 1947. As we know, Okubo also assisted Norman in his 
historical research and helped deepen Norman’s insights into 
trends in Japanese academic thinking. Thus the groundwork 
was laid in the early occupation years for a friendship that 
would ripen and shape the future course of Okubo’s career. 

It should be noted that Okubo did not join the Canadian 
Mission until January 1949. Before that time the scholarly 
collaboration of Okubo and Norman developed while Okubo 
was working at the World Economy Research Association and 
later, for a ten-month period, at the Japan-IPR. Once Okubo 
entered the service of Canada, however, as a local staff person, 
I think he was inhibited somewhat from putting forth his own 
ideas as an independent writer. In the next thirty years he 
became publicly known mainly as a translator of historical 
works. — 

Yet Okubo’s work for the Canadian Liaison Mission from 
1949 to April 1952 (when the peace treaty with Japan went into 
effect), and for the Canadian Embassy until May 1980, was 
equally noteworthy. During Norman's tenure Okubo made a 
significant contribution to diplomatic reporting. The Liaison 
Mission made use of Okubo's wide range of contacts in many 
different circles, particularly his friends who did work in the 
Diet library for Diet members. Arthur E. Menzies was re- 
sponsible for the Far Eastern work of Canada's Department of 
External Affairs from May 1946 to November 1950. In that 
capacity he ''received and processed Norman s reports." To 
Menzies it seemed that 

Dr. Herbert Norman was the only well-prepared student of 


Japanese history and contemporary society who could most effec- 
tively direct and utilize Okubosan's research and contacts with 


academics, journalists and politicians. Also, the timing was pro- 
pitious. Norman had an established reputation as author of Japan’ s 
Emergence ... and there was a need to examine the sociology, 
politics and economics of occupation reforms in Japan. Okubosan 
provided translations and Japanese comments on questions of 
occupation policies then being studied in the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion in Washington from 1946—52. Dr. Norman used Okubosan's 
research and written and oral contact reports as background for his 
own reports and advice as to positions that the Canadian Govern- 
ment should take in the F.E.C.' 


After the outbreak of the Korean War in June 1950, 
Ottawa's emphasis shifted from evaluating Japanese domestic 
politics to military-political reporting on MacArthur's conduct 
of the Korean War. Okubo's contribution became more 
limited. His research work and his contacts continued to be 
valued by Canadian diplomats, depending on their abilities 
and inclinations. But as Arthur Menzies noted, “‘his influence 
was not as great as in the early postwar years’’; and it probably 
did not revive again until Japan's own economic importance 
had ''greatly increased. ^ 

That occurred during the tenure (1972—75) of Ambas- 
sador Ross Campbell, when Okubo was the senior and highest- 
ranking member of the embassy's locally engaged staff. Al- 
though at different times his official positions were *‘trans- 
lator/interpreter,’’ "political and press analyst," and ''aca- 
demic affairs officer," he operated at a level higher than his 
official titles indicated. In Campbell's words, the 1970s '*was 
a disturbed period in Japanese domestic politics —the Lock- 
heed scandal; the defeat of Kakuei Tanaka; the assumption of 
power by Miki, etc. —and therefore one in which Okubosan's 
talents were particularly valuable. ' '* 

In all, a whole generation of third and second secretaries, 
many on their first postings to Japan, were exposed to Okubo's 
distinctive style of political and sociological analysis of 
Japanese society. Some went on to become ambassadors. So 
we may say, with Arthur Menzies, that Okubo Genji's influ- 
ence on the work of the Canadian Embassy in Japan was a 
cumulative educational influence, long-term rather than im- 
mediate. — 

When Okubo was in his sixties, in the late 1970s, his 
thoughts focused often on repaying his ‘‘debt’’ to Norman, 
who died tragically in 1957. Then, he had been instrumental in 
helping to establish a "Norman Memorial Research Scholar- 
ship Fund'' based on royalties from Norman's works. Its 
purpose was to encourage historical writing on Japan. Be- 
tween 1958 and 1964, when the royalty money ran out, seven 
Japanese historians received Norman scholarship awards." 





i. Letter to author from Arthur R. Menzies, 26 December 1986, 
quoted with permission. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Letter to author from Ross Campbell, 13 November 1986, quoted 
with permission. 

4. The Norman scholarship awards were made by a five-member 
committee headed by Okubo and consisting of Tsuru Shigeto, 
Watanabe Kazuo, Maruyama Masao, and Nishida Nagatoshi. The 
award recipients were, in order, Uete Michiari, Yamada Shdji, 
Sekiguchi Eiichi, Hyódo Tsutomu, Matsunaga Shózo, Emura Eiichi, 
and Narusawa Makoto. 


It had been Okubo's next intention to go on to translate 


+ Norman's complete works, but circumstances delayed that 


project for nearly a decade. The experience that first rekindled 
his energies was a visit with John Dower at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1973. There Okubo learned about the revival of 
radical scholarship as a result of the Vietnam War and of 
renewed interest in Norman among American Asia specialists. 
The appearance of Dower's own essay? on Norman in 1975 
then reinforced his determination to complete the project. 
Finally, in 1977, Iwanami Shoten published Okubo's four- 
volume Collected Works of E.H. Norman, and a special issue 
of Shiso [Thought] on Norman appeared that same year, ar- 
ranged largely by Okubo. 

After the publication of Norman's collected works, 


&. Okubo produced other translations, including John Dower's 


study of Yoshida Shigeru. Okubo did this work, as usual, on 
his own time. As he worked on these projects, he may have felt 
the need to return to his real love and career as a historian. 
Perhaps it was in this mood that he gave so generously of his 
time and knowledge to aid me in my own study of peasant 
uprisings. 

Okubo's last major project was to have been a history of 
the Japan-IPR in seven chapters, covering the period 1925 to 
1945. It would have grown out of his long, critical reflections 
on his experiences with Japan's prewar liberal elites; and it 
would have reflected his concern for clearly elucidating the 
different contexts—international, political, economic, and 
moral—in which the IPR developed. A sketch of his unfin- 
ished project (An Outline of Research on the IPR“) was 
found in his study. I have included it here as an appendix. 


Politically, Okubo was a progressive with a keen sense of 
the options available in post-occupation Japan. In his own 
thinking he stood consistently left of center, critical of the LDP 
(Liberal Democratic party) establishment yet also aware of the 
limitations and weaknesses of the Japan Socialist party. Per- 
sonally, he eschewed party affiliations. 

In his human dealings Okubo was soft-spoken, self-effac- 
ing, and extremely modest. In conversation his talk was 
learned, yet he spoke straight to the point, and he was a good 
listener. He was a man of deep integrity and strong but sound 
judgment. Sometimes a quality of irrevocableness crept into 
his likes and dislikes, not an uncommon feature of individuals 
of stern principle. But most often one noticed and appreciated 
his lively wit, dry humor, and humaneness. He was unfailingly 
kind. 

Okubo committed his whole life to a few core values. He 
valued international understanding and sought to promote it 
through his translations as well as through personal contribu- 
tions of time and money for the study of U.S.-Japanese and 
Canadian-Japanese relations. He valued friendship and loyalty 
and never wavered in his commitments regardless of which 
way the political winds blew. What roused his anger was 
elitism or Mandarinism, and the value-neutral claims of cer- 
tain schools of academic scholarship. He understood only too 
well how moral values and judgments grow out of and inform 





- $8, “E.H. Norman, Japan and the Uses of History," in J.W. Dower, 
— ed., Origins of the Modern Japanese State (New York: Pantheon 
. Books, 1975). 


historical analysis. 

To me, and surely to others who benefited f from his friend- 
ship and his life of learning and teaching, Okubo's death meant 
a great personal loss. But in the diplomatic his ory of Japan, as 
well, there is a place for Okubo Genji. He was, after a pi 
the rarest of men: a true cultural ambassador : as well as a 
historian and translator whose monuments are the translations 
he left behind for his countrymen to read. | 
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VII. 


. Continued Contradictions and Cooperation 1931, 1933, 


Okubo Gen jis "Outline of Research on the IPR 





/ashington Treaty 
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è End of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 

€ Unrest Arising from the [U.S.-Japan] Naval Competition 
The Chinese Market and Growing Anti-Japanese Movement 
America's Interest in the Pacific 

Japan's Interest in the Pacific 

Immigration Policy of the U.S. and Canada 









The 1925 Hawaii Conference and Its Effects on the U.S. and 
Japan 


€ Formation of an American Group 

Formation of a Japanese Group 

Background, Ideas, Leadership, Support on Both Sides 
American and Japanese Objectives 


From Conference to a Permanent International Organization: 1927 


e Basic Philosophy and Points of Agreement Between the U.S. 
and Japan 

e Chinese and Other Participation 

è Initial Plans and Programs 

è Characteristic Features 


From Ideal to Reality [Colonialism vs Anti-Colonialism] 


è Change in the Executive [Committee] | 2 cadant 

e U.S., Japan, Central Organ. : sh-sg 
. National Representation Issue 

e Beginning of Contradictions 1929 





1936 


e The Japanese Council Following the Manchurian Invasion 

e Lytton Report and the Japan Council 

è World Trade Developments and Search for a Settlement 

e Expansion of the American Council: Activities and 
Organization 


Decisive Conflict 1937—43 


e Expansion of the International Secretariat Function 
e Split over "Inquiry Series." Japan's Isolation 

€ Confrontation at the 1939 Pacific Council 

@ Dissolution of the Japanese Council in 1943 


Wartime Activities of the [IPR 1941-45 


€ Preparations for Peace Settlement and Postwar Security forthe 
Pacific 








Okubo Genji and the Institute of Pacific 
Relations: The Unfinished Agenda 


by John W. Dower 


In 1972 Okubo Genji and I had lunch together at a restau- 
rant near the Canadian embassy in Tokyo. It was our first 
meeting. I had approached him to talk about E. H. Norman, 
little imagining that he would become a treasured friend. 

Now he is gone, leaving the memory of an exceptional 
capacity for friendship and sharing across national boundaries. 
That Okubo was the silent partner in Norman's influential 
rediscovery of Andó Shóeki shortly after the war ended is 
well-known; and it was he who kept Norman's memory and 
writings alive in Japan in the decades following Norman's 
suicide in 1957. When I myself ventured to reintroduce E. H. 
Norman's scholarship to a new generation of Westerners, 
Okubo gave assistance in many ways. He told me what his dear 
friend had been like as an individual, provided the original 
English manuscripts that were the basis for the Japanese col- 
lection of Norman's essays entitled Clio no Kao [The face of 
Clio], and gave me his personal transcripts of the eulogies 
delivered in Japan on the occasion of Norman's death. He even 
helped me decipher corrections Norman had made in his 
cramped handwriting on a personal copy of the 1944 manu- 
script Feudal Background of Japanese Politics. No one could 
ever have a more loyal friend than E. H. Norman had in 
Okubo. | 

Okubo's capacity to share his time and intellectual in- 
terests of course went much further. In the 1960s, he col- 
laborated with George Beckmann to produce the best book yet 
written in English on the pre- 1945 Japanese Communist Party. 
In the 1970s, he devoted a good part of a year to translating my 
own long study of Yoshida Shigeru. And in the years just 
before his untimely death, he helped guide Herbert Bix 
through the difficult historiography of peasant rebellion in 
Tokugawa Japan. 

In political terms, these relationships and subjects of 
study were linked by what we generally call ‘‘progressive’’ 
concerns. That certainly was where Okubo stood, although he 
never was demonstrative or dogmatic about it. I myself, how- 
ever, always thought of him first and foremost in very different 
terms, traditional and even Confucian in nature. He taught me 
by example what the Chinese philosophers and poets meant 
when they wrote about true friendship between men. 


There were other traits, beyond the capacity for friend- 
ship and sharing, which also set Okubo apart. He loved lan- 
guage, both Japanese and English, and raised the craft of 
translation to an art. (In writing about an older figure like 
Yoshida, he once told me, for example, it was desirable to use 
more formal and old-fashioned forms of expression.) He also 
loved history — not as an escape from the present, but on the 
contrary as essential to our better understanding of the world in 
which we live. He genuinely believed in building bridges 
between Japan and the West, and indeed devoted most of his 
life to this. And he was consistent in his progressive ideals. I 
never saw him wobble on matters of basic principle, or bow 
before the prevailing intellectual or political winds of the 
moment. 

Okubo's commitment to the early ideals of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations (IPR) was an excellent example of his solid, 
even stubborn, consistency. This had been the organization to 
which he as a young man attached hope for international 
understanding and cooperation. It was the organization to 
which he turned in the immediate aftermath of Japan's defeat, 
when he was involved in reorganizing the Japan branch of the 
IPR in occupied Japan. And it was Okubo's intention to devote 
the years of his retirement to writing a history of the IPR in its 
earliest and most influential decades. 

That he did not live to do this is a loss to all serious 
students of Asia. To most people today, the IPR, if remem- 
bered at all, is best known for the violence of its demise. It was 
through a prolonged congressional attack on this international 
organization in 1951—1952 that the forces of McCarthyism in 
the United States virtually destroyed the field of Asian scholar- 
ship in the West. 

To Okubo, however, the destruction of the IPR was of 
interest only when set against the organization's accomplish- 
ments in the decades before McCarthyism and the cold war. 
For over a quarter century, beginning in the 1920s, the IPR 
was the only organization in the world that consistently addres- 
sed the problems of Asia at a level that was both intellectually 
rigorous and (in many instances) politically progressive. 
Some of the most incisive critiques of imperialism, coloni- 
alism, and internal repression in Asia in the years prior to 1945 


are to be found in the IPR's voluminous publications and 
conference proceedings. At the same time, however, the con- 
tradictions within the organization were obvious. Among the 
Western powers, ''liberal'" sentiments often crashed against 
racial condescension and the old colonial mindset. National 


rivalries were inescapable. Where the Japanese members of 


the IPR were concerned, an almost unbearable tension 
emerged between “‘internationalism’’ and ‘‘nationalism’’ as 
the global depression deepened and the crisis in Asia intensi- 
fied. It will surely come as a surprise to many students of this 
period to learn that the tormented Japan branch of the IPR 
remained active until 1943, two years after Pearl Harbor and a 
full decade after the Japanese government withdrew from the 
League of Nations. 

. It was the history of these complex developments that 
Okubo hoped to recreate, and this is the unfinished intellectual 
agenda he has left us. It is a formidable challenge. Simply as a 
start, Okubo assumed he would have to survey the immense 
published record of the IPR, including books, journals, and 
conference proceedings.' Beyond this, he intended to draw 
upon a variety of archival as well as printed materials pertain- 
ing to the Japanese, Chinese, and Western councils of the IPR. 
On the Chinese side, it is still uncertain what if anything may 


be available. On the Japanese side, resources are abundant. Of 


particular interest to Okubo were the papers of Takaki Yasaka 
held by the University of Tokyo. 

The cast of characters associated with the IPR in Japan 
impressed Okubo as a fascinating microcosm of **‘interna- 
tionalist’’ sentiment within the Japanese elite. Members of the 
Japan council included such distinguished public figures as 
Nitobe Inaz6, Takaki Yasaka, Inoue Junnosuke, Shibusawa 
Eiichi, Sawayanagi Masanosuke, Ishii Kikujiró, Takayanagi 





Kenzo, Tsurumi Yüsuke, Matsumoto Shigehan 
Tomohiko, Saionji Kinkazu, Yamakawa 
Yukichi, Sakatani Yoshiró, and Banzai Rihachiró. In ad 
tion, Japanese writers who published under the "'Far East 
Conflict Series" of the Japanese IPR in the 1930s Eng 
as well as Japanese— included well-known intellectuals s 
as Miki Kiyoshi, Hosokawa Karoku, Róvama Masami 
Ryu Shintar6, Yabe Teiji, and Sasa Tomoo. Okubo hims 
then a very young man, was the major proofreader foi 
British translations of these eminent commentators (Mat 
kata Naka was the major translator. and Saionii Kink: 
helped revise the translations). His death ha 
the last reliable sources of intimate knowledge about ini 
personal relations within the Japan IPR 

In North America, archival materials pertaining to 
IPR exist in widely scattered locations, including Colum! 
and Stanford universities, and the universities of Hawa 
British Columbia. Personal papers which Okubo conside 
important to consult are maintained by the University of \ 
mont (the Carter papers) and the University of Californi 
Berkeley (the Condliffe and McLaughlin papers), as well a: 
the National Archives in Washington (the Jaffe papers) 
London, the prewar archives of Chatham House, a divisioi 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, are important 





|l. The most comprehensive bibliography of IPR publication 
published by the International Secretariat of the organizatiot 
Titled 7.P.R. Publications on the Pacific J; 1 
contains 1,408 entries— a good indication in itself of the intelle 
vigor of the organization 
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Okubo Genji (far right) with E. H. Norman, Nakano Yoshio, and Maruyama Masao (left to right) 


gaining insight into British relations with the IPR. 

Okubo made several trips to North America in the early 
1980s to survey IPR materials, and in May 1983 he and I spent 
several days at my home in Madison, Wisconsin, discussing 
his plans in detail. (Okubo also spent part of this time spoiling 
our collie by secretly feeding her tidbits from the table.) Our 
get-together had two important consequences. We agreed to 
collaborate in using the Freedom of Information Act to request 
release of U.S. government materials pertaining to the IPR. 
And at the end of the visit I typed a lengthy resume of our 
conversations, 


The Institute of Pacific Relations had been the 
organization to which he as a young man attached 
hope for international understanding and coop- 
eration. It was the organization to which he turned 
in the immediate aftermath of Japan's defeat, 
when he was involved in reorganizing the Japan 
branch of the IPR in occupied Japan. And it was 
Okubo's intention to devote the years of his retire- 
ment to writing a history of the IPR in its earliest 
and most influential decades. 
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The Freedom of Information Act request that I initiated 
on Okubo's behalf in 1983 requested declassification of all 
materials pertaining to the IPR that are currently in the posses- 
sion of the U.S. government. A year or so before Okubo's 
death, government archivists finally were able to turn to this 
request and begin the laborious procedure of reviewing and 


declassifying the IPR files, and the process is still underway. 
Most of these materials are held by the Federal Bureau of. 
Investigation in the Department of Justice, and were originally 
collected in conjunction with the McCarthyist and pre- 
McCarthyist investigations of the late 1940s and early 1950s. 

It has been estimated that in total the IPR files maintained 
by the U.S. government amount to roughly 20,000 pages 
(including much duplication and large quantities of published 
materials, as well as the government’s own formerly secret 
investigative reports). To date approximately half of these 
have been declassified and released, and Okubo’s family and 
friends have arranged to keep the Freedom of Information Act 
procedure going to the end. When copies of all the govern- 
ment’s IPR files are in hand within the next year or so, they, 
along with Okubo’s own personal materials, will be made, 
available to researchers in Tokyo. 

This projected “‘Okubo Genji research collection" will 
be a fitting tribute to a generous scholar, and we can only hope 
that someone as dedicated and fastidious as he will take up the 
research task he was tragically unable to complete. Presented 
fairly and comprehensively, the story of the IPR will surely 
become recognized as an indispensible chapter in the history of 
twentieth-century relations between Asia and the West. No 
one will ever be able to bring to the subject the personal insight 
Okubo could have imparted, of course; but we do have a hint of 
the general topics and concerns he planned to address in the 
summary of our conversations that I prepared in 1983. These 
conversations were long-—and, to me, immensely illumi- 
nating —and to the best of my knowledge, the outline I typed 
up at the end of Okubo’s visit is the fullest sketch we will ever 
have of his unfinished agenda. It covered the years of the IPR's 
history that interested him most, from the organization's 
founding in 1925 to the end of the war two decades later. 

Here, unchanged, is that outline— which neither of us 
ever expected to be anything but a preliminary working guide 
for Okubo's grand project: 


The IPR and Japan, 1925-1945 


May 1983 


Chapter I. THE IPR & THE INTERNATIONALIST DREAM 


[This chapter will focus on the founding of the IPR, initial key people, early objectives, etc. Discussion will cover 
the Honolulu conferences of 1925 and 1927 and probably the Kyoto conference of 1929 as well. | 


A. Dreams of Internationalism 


e Wilsonianism and the League of Nations 

e Taisho Democracy & Shidehara Diplomacy 

e China: May 4th Movement / Kuomintang / CCP 

e Disarmament & anti-war ideals: Washington Conference & Washington System 
Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928 





B. Internationalism and ‘‘Private”’ (Non-Official) Diplomacy 


Here place the IPR in the broader context of counterpart groups in the various countries, giving attention not 
only to complementary activities but also overlapping membership. Out of this should emerge the general outlines 
of an "informal foreign-policy establishment." Major organizations will include: 


si 
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U.S. Council on Foreign Relations 

U.S. Foreign Policy Association 

Britain's Royal Institute of International Affairs and Chatham House 

Foundations: especially Rockefeller, Carnegie Endowment 

Organizations operating under the auspices of the League of Nations (though these are not "informal ") 
Query: is there no counterpart. in Japan to the Council on Foreign Relations or Chathain House” 


C. Internationalism & Special Interests 


|. The IPR as a Big-Power organization. Focus here on the U.S., Britain, segs China (and to lesser 
degree Australia and New Zealand). The colonial issue is implicit throughout, and arises concretely 
in the 1929 rebuff to Korea. Cf. IPR attitude toward the Philippines. 
National conflicts & tensions. These are present from the beginning, often in ambiguous form. 
For example: 
€ China's neocolonial status under the unequal treaties 
@ China versus Japan 
e The strength of isolationist sentiment in the U.S. — while at the same time the U.S. 
ing Britain as the dominant power in the world | 
3. Private interests 
e U.S., big business (the *‘Wall Street’ influence on the IPR: see article by Jonathan Marshall in Pa 
cific Research as starting point) 
e [nternational finance: place founding of IPR in 1925 in broader context of the China Consor- 
tium (U.S.-Britain-Japan) 
e Japanese backers of IPR: Bank of Japan, zaibatsu 
Note: these "private interests" place the internationalism of the IPR in a broader context of 
international capitalism, ideals of global free trade and "economic. diplomacy," and the general 
problem of so-called Open Door Imperialism. 
4. Racial Tensions. 
€ Note the context of founding of IPR, viz. the 1924 Exclusion Act in the United States 
e introduce larger issue of White vs. Asian countries ("White Peri" and " Yellow Peril") 
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Chapter II. THE IPR & THE FAR EASTERN CRISIS 





[Particular focus here on the IPR conferences of 1931 (Shanghai & Hangchow) and 1933 (Banff), possibly with 
some reference to 1936 Yosemite conference. The logical cutoff point for this chapter, however, may prove to be 
1933, when Japan withdraws from the League. | 


Setting: economic & military crisis as seen in 
1929 Depression 
1930 London Naval Conference 
1931 Manchurian Incident 
1932-1933: Manchukuo, the Lytton Commission, Japan's withdrawal from the League 
Focus: The Chin: Crisis 
The Trade Crisis 
Some basic questions: | 
@ How does Japan present its case within the IPR (and to Americans and Britons in generaly? Here 
pay special attention to Nitobe Inazó. 
è How do IPR members respond to Japan's case publicly? privately? 





Chapter III. JAPAN & “JAPAN’S CASE”: INTERNATIONALISM DURING THE PERIOD OF JAPAN'S 
SEMI-ISOLATION 


[This chapter will focus primarily on the 1936 Yosemite conference and the 1939 Virginia Beach conference which 
Japan did not attend), culminating in December 1941 and the Pearl Harbor attack. | 


A. Japan's Case: Publications and Promotion of Japanese Culture 


The focus here will be on "Japan's case" as presented to the outside world after 1933——showin zho "n 
its withdrawal from the League, Japan attempted to maintain contact with the Western public 
variety of organs such as the IPR, all of which continued to sponsor English-language (and other fore 
guage) publications, plus cultural exchanges, etc. Included here: 
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Contemporary Japan (Gaimushó sponsored) 

Cultural Japan 

South Manchurian Railway publications in English 

Japan (and Manchukuo) yearbooks in English 

Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai publications 

Books and articles by Japanese propagandists such as K. K. Kawakami 

Japan Institute of New York (Maeda Tamon) activities 

e Official-line English press (Trans Pacific; Nippon Times) 

Note: for references, see Dower bibliography on ‘‘Japan and the Crisis in Asia, 1931—1945: ‘Primary’ 
Materials in English." Also 1936 Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai pamphlet listing foreign-language periodicals 
published in Japan. 
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B. Japan's Case: Activities of the Japan IPR 


e the 1936 conference 

e Takayanagi’s talks in Britain and the U.S. in 1938 

e The 1939 Princeton meetings, attended by Takaki and involving controversy over the proposed IPR 
Inquiry Series 

Japan's decision not to attend the Virginia Beach conference in 1939 

The Far Eastern Conflict Series published by the Japan IPR 

Japan's decision to sever relations — and the International IPR response 

Takaki's drafting of the *‘Konoe Letter" to FDR 


Note: Implicit here is the larger question of how self-described "internationalists" and "liberals" in Japan 
responded to the New Order and China War, the Japanese quest for autarky, etc.— what might be called 
the problem of the "nationalist internationalists" or the "internationalist nationalists." This will also 
involve the Japanese critique of Western imperialism in Asia. 


C. The Case against Japan 


As a preliminary point, note that as of 1933, both Japan and the U.S. stand outside the League. 
Note also the inclusion of the USSR in the IPR as of 1934— and the internal discussions and debates this must 
have provoked. 
At same time, note in the U.S. not only the proliferation of IPR branches and activities, but also the emergence 
of (1) IPR publications critical of "Japan's case’ and decidedly sympathetic to China, and (2) the emergence 
of parallel publications such as: 

è Amerasia 

e Foreign Policy Reports 

€ Asia (an old journal, but increasingly political in tone; this ts the vehicle used by Pearl Buck, et al.) 
Much of the discussion here will be based on the 1936 and 1939 conferences: 

e summary of publications 

è analysis of Pacific Affairs and Far Eastern Survey 

€ internal IPR correspondence 


Chapter IV. THE WAR YEARS: THE IPR IN JAPAN AND THE IPR VERSUS JAPAN 


[Covering the period from Pearl Harbor to Japan's surrender. | 


A. The Japan IPR & the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere 


e Summarize wartime activities of the Japan Council, including the translation of books on "the Southern 
Area'' into Japanese 

è The decision to abolish the Japan IPR in 1943 

e The legacy of the IPR to postwar Japan (including the activities later of key Japanese IPR figures) 





2. In John W. Dower, Japanese History & Culture from Ancient to Wiener, 1986), pp. 175—198. This a recently revised and updated 
Modern Times: Seven Basic Bibliographies (New York: Marcus version. 
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B. The International IPR's Vision of a New Order in Asia 


e The pro-China policy 

Recommendations concerning war conduct and the Japanese enemy 

Planning for postwar Asia 

Emergence of a radical, anticolonial line (Note the Amerasia case) 

Emergence of tensions between U.S. and G.B. (presumedly this will be seen in the internal debates 

concerning the anticolonial sentiments associated with the U.S. in particular) 

e Assess the IPR influence on U.S. government thinking about Asia (including reference to key personnel 
such as Lattimore, Bisson, etc.) | 


Much of this discussion will derive from the two wartime IPR conferences: Mt. Tremblant in 1942 (C War 
and Peace in the Pacific") and Hot Springs in 1945 ("Security in the Pacific). Also, continue here me 
analysis of IPR publications in the form of books and pamphlets as well as Pacific Affairs and Far Eastern 
Survey. Among other items, note [PR publication of Vice President Wallace's 1944 essay (written by 
Lattimore and John C. Vincent) titled ‘Our Job in the Pacific." 


A key question here concerns the comparison between the vision of a "New Order’ in Asia offered by the 


Japan IPR people, and the "new order’ envisioned by the anti-Japanese IPR spokesmen. 
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A New Zealand Perspective on Security Issues 


in the Pacific Basin 


by Helen Clark* 


Introduction 


The post-1945 security order established between East 
and West was built largely around nuclear deterrence. That 
structure appears increasingly fragile now. In the first place, 
the numbers and types of nuclear weapons deployed have 
advanced far beyond deterrence requirements. Secondly, the 
logic of basing an international security system on fear is 
increasingly questioned. The task before peace movements 
and governments is now to build positive relationships be- 
tween nations based on cooperation and not on the threat of 
mutual annihilation. Concepts of common security and in- 
terdependence must come to replace the false security of the 
arms race. 

This paper contemplates security issues in the Pacific 
Basin from the vantage point of a small, developed state on its 
southern perimeter. It looks at the changing security percep- 
tions of New Zealand and the reasons for concern about 
nuclear weapons and nuclear war in the South Pacific. The 
reaction of the United States to non-nuclear initiatives in the 
South Pacific is discussed. Finally, the paper briefly considers 
what lessons might be drawn from the non-nuclear actions of 
New Zealand and the wider South Pacific community and how 
new concepts of security might be applied to the Pacific Basin. 





*Helen Clark is a member of New Zealand's Parliament, and Chair of 
the Foreign Affairs and Defence Select Committee. She has been one 
of the leading figures in the development of New Zealand's non- 
nuclear policy, which became law with a bill passed on 4 June 1987. 
For more on Helen Clark and the anti-nuclear movement in the South 
Pacific, see the Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars, Vol. 18, No. 2, 
April-June 1986. 

This article is a revised version of a paper originally prepared for 
a session on ''Demilitarized Regions and the Future of Alliances” ata 
conference on *‘The New Security Debate: Challenges and Strategies 
for the Peace Movement. The conference took place from 30 Janu- 
ary to | February 1987 and was organized by the Institute for Peace 
and International Security at the Harvard University Graduate School 
of Education in Cambridge, Massachusetts. The Institute is publish- 
ing a somewhat different version of this paper and has kindly given us 
permission to use the paper as well. —Ep. 


From a New Zealand perspective the region divides into 
at least four distinct spheres: the Northern Rim, China, South- 
east Asia and Indochina, and the South Pacific. The East-West 
divisions of Europe and North America have been carried over 
into the North Pacific where the two superpowers are proxi- 
mate to each other. There, something resembling the balance 
of terror in Europe has been struck. Tension on the Korean 
peninsula still makes it a likely flashpoint for nuclear war. And 
Japan has in recent years been urged by the United States to 
rearm, and is doing so. 

With this, the comparisons between the East-West 
balance in Europe and Asia should end. Just the added pre- 
sence of China on the rim of the Pacific Basin would require a 
multipolar rather than a bipolar view of the strategic situation 
in the region. There is considerable resentment in southern 
parts of the region about any suggestion of the extension into it 
of an essentially alien and artificial East-West divide, The 
nuclear arsenals of East and West already threaten the South 
Pacific from afar. Their increasing deployment closer to the 
south is not a welcome development. 


Changing Security Perceptions 


Perceptions of the salience of the nuclear threat to New 
Zealand's security have had a galvanizing effect on the think- 
ing of New Zealanders about their defense assumptions and the 
arrangements that flow from them. In the past, New Zea- 
landers had always assumed that threats to their security would 
come from Asia. They had, after all, established a settler 
society in New Zealand that was alien to the South Pacific. 
Colonial New Zealand was insecure and out of place in the 
region. It is not surprising, therefore, that it sought to identify 
primarily with Britain, from which most of its settlers had 
come. From the time of the South African war of the late 
1890s, New Zealand eagerly sided with Britain in international 
conflicts in the hope that Britain would honor its blood debt if 
New Zealand itself were ever threatened from the Northwest. 

The fall of Singapore in 1940 and war with Japan in the 
Pacific forced New Zealand to the rather obvious conclusion 
that in the future Britain could not defend it from Asia, To- 
gether, New Zealand and Australia looked for a new protector. 


The entry of the United States into the Pacific War was the 
catalyst for the transfer of dependency from Britain. Wartime 
. laison shaped the framework for future trilateral defense 
cooperation. The relationship was cemented in the signing of 
the ANZUS treaty by Australia, New Zealand, and the United 
States in 1951. In retrospect, it is evident that New Zealand 
and Australia were far more anxious to conclude formal treaty 
arrangements than was the United States. 


The blunt fact is that a nuclear arms race in the 
Pacific is not in the interests of any state in the 
region, It increases the sense of insecurity of Pa- 
cific nations and does nothing for Western inter- 
ests. Western interests are surely best served by 
limiting the zones of nuclear conflict. A region like 
the South Pacific that is friendly to the West but 
puts the nuclear weapons of all nations off-limits 
is a stabilizing force in world affairs. 





In reality the scenario of an Asian threat to New Zealand 
has evaporated during the four decades since the end of World 
War II. Japanese military adventurism in the South Pacific no 
longer seems realistic. New Zealand's relations with China 
improved dramatically after the establishment of diplomatic 
relations in 1972. And the evolution of the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) has brought a new shift to 
that region. 

New Zealand has changed over this period too. It has 
made a transition away from its past as a settler society to the 
more mature, developed, South Pacific state which it is today. 
New Zealanders have a new sense of confidence and security 
in their region and an optimism about their future in it. Put 
simply, the old perceived need for a protector has diminished. 
In a recent opinion pool on attitudes towards defense and 
security issues, only 18 percent of respondents thought that an 
armed invasion of New Zealand was either likely or very likely 
in the next fifteen years. Eleven percent of respondents said 
that the prospect of armed invasion was a present worry to 
them. When asked which country, if any, might pose a military 
threat to New Zealand in the next fifteen years, 31 percent 
specified the USSR, 14 percent the United States, 13 percent 
France, 5 percent the Communist Block,” 3 percent Japan, 3 
percent Indonesia, 3 percent Southeast Asia, and 5 percent the 
Middle East.' It can be observed from those findings that the 
fear of invasion from New Zealand's Asian neighbours has 
almost vanished. 

What looms largest in New Zealanders' perceptions these 





I. Annex to the Report of the Defence Committee of Enquiry: Public 
Opinion Poll on Defence and Security: What New Zealanders Want 
(Wellington: Government Printer, 1986), pp. 11—14. 
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fense 
and security issues, 44 percent thought nuclear war was likely 
or very likely to affect New Zealand in the next fifteen years. 
Forty-eight percent said that nuclear war was a present worry 
to them.^ 





days is the prospect of nuclear war. In the 1986 poll on de! 








Concern about Nuclear War 


There are a number of reasons why nuclear war might be 
the preeminent security concern to a South Pacific state. In the 
first place, as already argued, there are clearly no other credi- 
ble threats, In the second place there are sound historical 
reasons for concern about nuclear weapons in the Pacific. in 
the third place, there is concern that the arms race underway in 
the North Pacific could spread southwards. These latter two 
factors require closer examination. 

The Pacific has borne the brunt of nuciear weapons de- 
velopment more than any other region on carth. The world's 
five major nuclear weapons states have all tested components 
of their nuclear weapons systems there, beginning with the 
atomic bombing of Japan in 1945. American atmospheric 
nuclear testing in the Marshall Islands left a trail of dia ion- 
related illnesses among the local populations. Britain alse 
tested in the Pacific and on Australian territory. C ina imd ihe 
Soviet Union test-launch intercontinental ballistic missiles 
into the Pacific. France has tested on its colonial territory in 
Polynesia since 1966. Despite the universal condemnation of 
its South Pacific neighbours, the testing at Moruroa Atoll has 
continued. 

In the North Pacific a new phase of the nuciear arms race 
appears to be well under way. The phenomenon is well-docu- 
mented in the recent publication by Haves, n and Bello, 
American Lake: Nuclear Peril inthe Pac ifie he authors write 
of a *'belligerent thrust into the Pacific" by E United States 
with the deployment of "new nuclear weapons, such as ' 
Tomahawk sea-launched cruise missiles and long-range, sub- 
marine-based Trident I missiles." The United States is said to 
have "expanded conventional forces and revised [its] war- 
fighting strategy and doctrine in ways which enhance the rote 
of the Pacific-based nuclear navy. In joined " the authors 
say, ‘‘the Soviets have further increased their already huge Par 
Eastern arsenal of medium-range weapons. 

Developments like these have raised concern among New 
Zealanders and other South Pacific citizens about nad did 
intentions in the region. Allies of the United S 
region are under pressure to accept its higher r vil ita y prof e 
and accommodate the deployment of its navy. it is worth 
examining the reaction of both New Zealand and the South 
Pacific at large to the new strategic equation. 












































Reaction against Nuclear Weapons 


In New Zealand anti-nuclear sentiment had been taken up 
and popularized since the mid- 1960s by a mainstream political 
party, Labour, and reinforced by a widely disp 
movement. Initially, 


ersed popular 
the issue at stake was French muciear 








. Ibid., p. 12. 
3, Peter Hayes, Lyuba Zarsky, and Walden Bello, American Lake: 


Nuclear Peril in the Pacific (Harmondsworth, New York, Wagwodi 
Markham, and Auckland: Penguin, 1986), p. 3. 
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Helen Clark, Labour party member of New Zealand's 
Parliament 


testing. As awareness about nuclear weapons increased, how- 
ever, the local concern expanded to New Zealand’s own com- 
plicity in the nuclear arms race resulting from its hosting of the 
nuclear warships of its allies. In office from 1972 to 1975 and 
again from July 1984, Labour governments have prohibited 
visits to New Zealand of nuclear-armed and/or nuclear- 
powered vessels and craft. Opposition to such visits and gen- 
eral anxiety about the threat of nuclear war was further stimu- 
lated by the deteriorating relations between the superpowers in 
the late 1970s and early 1980s. In New Zealand, a heightened 
anti-nuclear mood paralleled that developing in Europe and 
North America at that time. 

In the South Pacific at large, concern about the nuclear 
arms race was felt sufficiently strongly at governmental level 
for a nuclear-free treaty to be agreed on in 1985 by all member 
countries of the South Pacific Forum. The South Pacific 
Nuclear-Free Zone (SPNFZ) Treaty prevents any signatory 
manufacturing, acquiring, possessing, or having control over 
any nuclear explosive device. Parties to the treaty undertake 
not to permit nuclear weapons testing in their territory and not 
to take any action to assist or encourage the testing of any 
nuclear explosive device by any state. The parties further 
undertake not to dump radioactive wastes within the zone and 
not to assist or encourage others to do so. Perhaps most 
importantly, each party undertakes to prevent the stationing of 
any nuclear explosive device in its territory. 


The Reaction of the United States 


Reaction by the United States to New Zealand's unilateral 
non-nuclear initiative and to the South Pacific treaty has been 
mixed. New Zealand's Labour government attempted to per- 
suade the United States that its non-nuclear policy was com- 
patible with membership in ANZUS, an alliance which it 


viewed as conventional. The United States, on the other hand, 
was inclined to see New Zealand's hosting of warship visits as 
its major contribution to the ANZUS alliance. Once New 
Zealand's commitment to implement its port ban was demon- 
strated, the United States formally suspended its ANZUS 
treaty obligations to New Zealand. Thus, in February 1985, 
the treaty which had been at the center of New Zealand's 
defense policies since 1951 became militarily inoperative. 

[n practice, the United States has been scarcely more 
enthusiastic about the SPNFZ treaty than about New Zealand's 
unilaterally declared nuclear-free zone. The protocols of the 
Treaty of Rarotonga (SPNFZ) were opened for signature by 
the five acknowledged nuclear weapons states in December 
1986. Diplomats from the region had already canvassed in the 
capitals of the five for signatures. China signed the protocols 
relevant to it on 15 December 1986. The Soviet Union fol- 
lowed suit on IO February 1987. France has refused to sign 
because it is unwilling to cease its nuclear testing program in 
the South Pacific. 


Both New Zealand and the region have acted to 
empower themselves on the most important inter- 
national issue of our time. Their stances have been 
arrived at by the most democratic of processes with 
very considerable local support. 


When the treaty was drafted, considerable care was 
taken to ensure that the United States existing activities in the 
South Pacific would be unaffected by it. The general expecta- 
tion was therefore that the United States, followed by Britain, 
would sign the protocols. 

Danger signs emerged, however, in late 1986. The 
United States administration came under pressure from con- 
servative forces at home to spurn the treaty. The Heritage 
Foundation, for example, urged the United States not to sign 
the treaty on the grounds that ‘‘to do so would seriously 
weaken America's military position in the region."' Instead, 
according to the foundation, '' Washington should send a high- 
level delegation to the region to point out the security risks the 
treaty would bring and try to strengthen existing defense rela- 
tionships in the region. ''* 

Another attack typical of this genre, on the integrity of the 
treaty, appeared in The National Interest. Its two commenta- 
tors, Samuel and Rubinstein, claimed that the treaty was ''a 
major blow to Western security. . . . embeds false moral ideas 
into the political discussion, undermines the legitimacy of an 
alliance with a nuclear partner, and encourages further en- 
croachment on Western security arrangements." '?^ Of major 





4. New Zealand Herald, 9 January 1987, p. 9. 


5. P. Samuel and C. Rubinstein, '* Australia Next?,'"" The National 
Interest, Fall 1986, p. 54. 
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The U.S.S. Pintado blockaded by the Peace Squadron in Waitemata 
Harbor, Auckland, New Zealand, on 5 January 1978. 


concern to the two writers was the closing off to the United hand of Moscow behind genuinely indigenous anti-nuclea 

States of the possibility of stationing nuclear weapons in Aus- moves throughout the region are quite simply wrong. Whik 

tralia should the United States’ position in the Philippines the Soviet Union is acknowledged as a Pacific Rim nation and 

become "''untenable.''^ as a welcome trading partner, it is generally viewed witl 
In February 1986 the United States announced that it caution throughout the South Pacific and accordingly keep 

would not sign the protocols. Britain's negative decision fol- low profile. 

lowed shortly thereafter. The news was deeply disappointing 

to those in the South Pacific who had worked long and hard for Non-Nuclear Initiatives 


the treaty. Washington's decision appears to have been af- 
fected not only by the conservative influences that prevail on 
the present administration, but also by the hostility of its 
NATO ally, France, to the treaty. 

The blunt fact is that a nuclear arms race in the Pacific is 
not in the interests of any state in the region. It increases the 
sense of insecurity of Pacific nations and does nothing for 
Western interests. Western interests are surely best served by 
limiting the zones of nuclear conflict. A region like the South 
Pacific that is friendly to the West but puts the nuclear weapons 
of all nations off-limits is a stabilizing force in world affairs. 
Similarly, the proposal of ASEAN, promoted most forcefully 
by Indonesia, for a zone of **Peace, Freedom and Neutrality `` 
in Southeast Asia should be welcomed by all with an interest in 
stability in the Pacific Basin. Those who insist on seeing the 


Some lessons can be drawn from the efforts of a sma 
state such as New Zealand, and of a peripheral region such 
the South Pacific, to enhance their security by mos ing de 
sively against nuclear weaponry in their environment. Ce 
tainly their stance has rescued them from the oblivion to which 
their relative unimportance and strategic location would othe: 
wise condemn them. Both New Zealand and the region have 
acted to empower themselves on the most important interna 
tional issue of our time. Their stances have been arrived at by 
the most democratic of processes with very considerable lox 
support. 

While the mix of factors and circumstances that led 
New Zealand placing non-nuclear qualifications on its al 
ment are unique, the framework of the policies that ii 
following is more widely applicable. The New Zealand stan 





can be conceptualized by reference to Galtung s frameworl 
———————— for an index of relative security. Galtung reasons that nation 
can achieve greater security "only by gradually dislodgin; 
6. Ibid., p. 55. from being pawns of the superpowers. ` He suggests that th 


relative security of nations can be judged by the extent to 
which they: 
I. decouple from superpower strategies 
adopt nonaggressive defense policies 
. pursue policies of invulnerability 
adopt active peace policies" 
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The pursuit of greater security by the New Zealand gov- 
ernment can be seen to follow each of these principles to some 
degree. [n the first place New Zealand has moved decisively to 
decouple itself from superpower strategies by announcing that 
it seeks nuclear "defense" from no state and that it will not be 
involved with nuclear weapons deployment. Secondly, New 
Zealand is no longer involved with Pacific Rim defense stra- 
tegies prescribed by the United States and has moved to rede- 
ploy its armed forces closer to home. Thirdly, New Zealand's 
geographical position and its very considerable capacity as a 
food producer give it a certain degree of invulnerability. 
Fourthly, it seeks to play a more constructive role in interna- 
tional forums on peace and disarmament issues and has de- 
ployed extra diplomatic resources to that end. 

The mix of security policies adopted by New Zealand 
qualify it for description, in Galtung's phraseology, as a 
"semi-ally."" A semi-ally stays within an alliance but places 
qualifications on its involvement. Other allies of East and West 
have also qualified their alliance commitments with respect to 
nuclear weapons in various ways. Greece, Romania, Spain, 
Denmark, and Norway are nations that stand at a remove from 
the nuclear weapons deployment of their superpower allies. 
Election of the major social democratic opposition parties to 
government in Britain and the Federal Republic of Germany 
would be likely to result in major changes in the status of those 
countries vis-à-vis NATO's nuclear strategies. It is worth 
observing that the United States appears to be more tolerant of 
divergent views within NATO than it has been within ANZUS. 
Perhaps its South Pacific partners are more dispensable than its 
European ones. Or does the United States fear that any laxity in 
its treatment of South Pacific allies reluctant to endorse its 
nuclear plans may somehow spill over into the entirely diffe- 
rent strategic environment of Europe? | 

What is plain is that the security issues of the Pacific 
Basin are far less clear-cut than those of Europe. It is plausible 
to argue, for example. that in Europe the United States as a 
liberal democracy aligns itself generally with others of like 
mind to defend liberal democratic values. New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and Japan aside, however, the United States has aligned 
itself in the Pacific Basin with some rather unlikely defenders 
of democratic values. In reality the East-West divide that has 
been so evident in Europe cannot be easily applied to the 
Pacific Basin. There, struggles for national liberation, inde- 
pendence, and social and economic justice have too often been 
dismissed as masking the hand of Moscow, or, formerly, that 
of China. In reality Moscow's standing throughout the region 
is weak and China is largely dormant as a regional power— 
with the obvious exception of Indochina where three-way 





7. J. Galtung, ‘‘Nato and the States of Western Europe: The Search 
for an Alternative Strategy," Debate On Disarmament, M. Clarke 
and M. Mowlam, eds., (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1982), 
pp. 45-62. 
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great-power involvement continues to be an obstacle to a 
political settlement. 

The action taken by the South Pacific Forum countries to - 
transform their region into a nuclear-free zone is an approach 
worthy of emulation elsewhere. There was a firm precedent for 
the SPNFZ treaty in the Treaty of Tlatelolco covering Latin 
America. Other regions could also enhance their security by 
firming up proposals already under consideration for nuclear- 
free status, Nuclear-free zones covering the Balkans, Scandi- 
navia, the central battlefield in Europe, South Asia, and the 
[Indian Ocean have been mooted. Regional nuclear demilitari- 
zation of this kind is in the interests of global stability. 


New Concepts of Security? 


Where now for the security debate in the Pacific Basin?4 
As | have indicted, aggressive extension of the East-West 
divide into the region is not to be welcomed. The security of 
the Pacific stands to be destroyed, not enhanced, by further 
polarization and nuclear weapons deployment. Rather, we 
should seek to foster regional common security proposals and 
constructive relations between the superpowers, other devel- 
oped nations in the region, and developing countries. 

Several issues cry out for early attention. There must be a 
political settlement in Cambodia that excludes the possibility 
of a return to power by the Khmer Rouge. Indonesia has been 
the leading regional proponent of a solution to the Cambodian 
conundrum. It sees rapprochment between ASEAN and Viet- 
nam as important in providing a regional counterbalance to 
China. 

in North Asia, the wisdom of encouraging the rearming of 
Japan should be reconsidered. The memory of past Japanese 
militarization is not a happy one for many Asian and Pacific 
nations. Also in the north, initiatives need to be taken to 
decrease tensions between the two Koreas. 

In the South Pacific, decolonization of the French ter- 
ritories remains a top priority. In New Caledonia, mobilization 
of the indigenous people behind the independence movement 
is well advanced. Independence is supported by all member 
nations of the South Pacific Forum. In 1986 they cosponsored 
a resolution at the United Nations General Assembly calling on 
France to take steps towards decolonization of the territory. It 
is a matter for regret in the South Pacific that support for the 
resolution in Western Europe and North America came only 
from Sweden and Finland. In French Polynesia nuclear testing 
will have to be brought to an end in order for those peoples to 
attain their freedom. 

In summary, stability and security in the Pacific Basin 
will be enhanced by demilitarization, by regionalism, by inde- 
pendence for its colonized peoples, and by development. 
Those of us in the region can set our national and regional 
objectives within that framework. Respect and support for 
those processes should be encouraged from both West and 
East. Neither, however. should expect to be welcomed if they 
seek to exert a dominating influence in the region. Greater 
sensitivity is a prerequisite for their future dealings with the 
nations of the Pacific Basin. 








Poems by Atomic Bomb Survivors 


translated and introduced by Kyoko Selden 


Introduction - 

These poems are selections from Nihon genbaku shishü 
(Anthology of Japanese atomic bomb poems), 1970 (tenth 
printing, 1978), Taihei Shuppansha. The anthology contains 
219 pieces edited with commentaries by Ohara Miyao, play- 
wright Kinoshita Junji, and novelist Hotta Yoshie. They repre- 
sent "poems of atomic bomb victims, including elementary 
- school children and wives who live quietly in corners of the 
city without raising their voices, along with works by some 
professional poets’ (Commentary II). The anthology includes 
poems from both Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and claims to be 
the first joint poetic anthology from the two areas. It is divided 
thematically into four parts: “The Flash of Light," "Requi- 
em," "Rivers of Hiroshima; the Sky Over Urakami,"" and 
 ""The Nuclear Era: Future Landscapes. The sixteen pieces 
translated here are chosen on the basis of poetic eloquence and 
poignance rather than balance in themes, authors, or areas. 
Written over a dozen years between 1952 and 1966, they 
depict moments of fortitude, compassion, acceptance, protest, 
and. in particular, wails for lost children. 
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Umeboshi* 


Of course, at that moment, what shall 1 say. 

together with the glass case in the dining room 

I| tumbled. 

Rumble, rumble, each time it shook 

| squeezed out to the top of the roof. 

Squeezed out?—there was no way l could get myself out 
I was helped out, I suppose, 

by the gods or by the Buddha. 


Oh what distress what pain 
I| wish I'd breathed my last quickly | 
then I'd be able to go to the other world, I thought. 


It was on the morning of the third day 

that someone put an umeboshi in my mouth, 
"This old woman's dead, alas 

poor woman a". 

namu Amida namu Amida, . 

he stroked my face, 


"Dm alive, I’m alive," [said 
then he kindly dropped 
a big umeboshi in my mouth. 


The thing called umeboshi is a good thing. 
It was thanks to that umeboshi 
that I recovered my strength. 


d i 


(Hiroshima Shishi, August 






**The titles and dates after the authors’ names give the original 
dates of publication, | 


City in Flames 


Under a pale blue flash, the black sun, 

a dead sunflower, and a collapsed roof. 

people lifted their faces voicelessly: 

bloody eves that exchanged looks then 

looselv peeling skin 

lips swollen like eggplants 

heads stuck with glass chips— 

"how can this be a human face'' 

everybody thought at the sight of another 
however, each who so thought had the same face. 


The flames soon wrapped the city 

at one house there were only the mother and a seven-year-old 
girl 

crushed under the roof the mother could not move 

the girl alone was safe 

while the girl was trying to move a pillar 

the flames came there too 

"run yourself’ 

the mother, with her free arm, 

thrust the child. 


Without even uttering a cry of horror 

toward a place without flames 

from the west and from the east 

naked figures their skin loosely peeling 

no longer identifiable as men or women 

a procession of ghosts continued; 

amidst this 

suddenly 

an old woman in the procession halted 
tugging something like a sash that was coming off 
when the flames were already coming so close! 


One said unable to watch 

"Old woman, throw that away and let's go quickly”’ 
then she answered 

"these are my intestines.” 


—Nakamura On 
(JAP, 21, February 1953) 








This is a detail from the third panel of Iri and Toshi Maruki's ** Mother and 
Child" " mural. John W. Dower and John Junkerman, eds., The Hiroshima 
Murals, The Art of Iri and Toshi Maruki (Tokyo, New York, and San 
Francisco: Kodansha International Ltd., 1985), p. 72. Courtesy of John 
Junkerman, with permission from Kodansha International (©) in Japan 1985. 


The photo on the left shows thermal burns on the face and upper half of the 
body of a forty-five-year-old woman who was exposed 1.6 kilometers from 
the hypocenter in Nagasaki. She died on 15 October 1945 at the Omura Naval 
Hospital. This photo is from Hiroshima and Nagasaki: The Physical, Medi- 
cal, and Social Effects of the Atomic Bombings (Hiroshima Nagasaki no 
genbaku saigai), edited by the Committee for the Compilation of Materials on 
Damage Caused by the Atomic Bombs in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, translated 
by Etsei Ishikawa and David Swan (New York: Basic Books, Inc.. 1981) 





photograph by Shiotsuki Masao 
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On the west embankment of a military training field was a young boy four or five years old. He was burned 
black, lying on his back, with his arms pointed towards heaven. (Drawning by Yamashita Masato, age 


fifty-two.)* 


A Naked Group Without Skin 


In the big shelter at the foot of Mount Hiji 
a naked group without skin 

looking up 

or lying face down 

or sitting with legs crossed 

were crying, *'give me water" 

they were all still alive 

their spasmodic cries and groans 

filled the trench from the furthest dark corner to the exit 
like a huge musical instrument 

they resounded making a ghastly howl. 
My wife and I 

carried on a shutter 

our dear naked child burnt alive 

into the naked group. 


Inside the shelter an army doctor was pasting oil 
on dying people 
"For this child, please do something for this child. '" 


This was the first aid post we had found at last 

"Let this child live—"' 

"How terribly hurt this one is, too. . .,”’ 

the doctor went over the swollen red-black back and legs of the 
child 

with a cloth soused in oil in the pot 

when I pointed at the big open wound 

left split like a ripe pomegranate 

which had shed the last drop of blood 

‘leave it alone, it'll heal itself, look 

I have neither medicine nor bandages,’ the doctor said 

as I realized 

the doctor himself was naked with burns all over him 

my wife and I bowed palms together to the doctor 


dirty like an old statue of the Buddha, only his eyeballs 
glowing. 

From this point was he really going to recover’ 

again placing him on the shutter 

saying ''good, good,” 

we went back holding it at both ends. 


Ah what fools parents are 
such cruel burns and 
such deep wounds could no way be cured 


That night my son 

in the debris 

of the house torn to pieces in the blast of the explosion 

lived out the remaining few hours destined by the atomic bomb 
like the flame of a candle burning itself out 

"are there yokan cakes in the Pure Land? and 

there's no war in the Pure Land, is there 

he muttered 

and with a flitter took the last breath 

of his lovely life of thirteen years and three months 


That surgeon, too, probably died before long 
the naked group without skin 

crying in the dark shelter 

probably all died 

cursing mankind's brutality called war 


— Yamamoto Yasuo 
(Shinju, August 1958) 


*Japan Broadcasting Corporation (NHK), ed., Unforgettable Fire, Pictures 
Drawn by Atomic Bomb Survivors (New York: Pantheon Books, a division of 
Random House, Inc., 1977), p. 104. 


To the Voiceless 


No matter what you say 

it is cruel 

already forgotten by everyone 
and buried away 

are the buddhas* 

left alone 

are the buddhas 

no matter what you say 

it is cruel 

on a night when the moon inclines 
come over as ghosts 

talk with your mom 

let's talk, with our backs turned. 


— Yamada Kazuko 
(Hiroshima Bungaku. 
January 1966) 


Ten Years 


An incredibly long night and 
an incredibly short day and 


an incredibly long night and 
an incredibly long night and 
an incredibly long night and 
an incredibly long night and... 


— Yamada Kazuko 
(Hiroshima Bungaku. 
January 1966) 





*The Japanese refer to a dead person or his soul as a buddha (Aiotokesama). 


Wailing 


Oh Shoji 
Oh Yasushi 


Oh Shoji 
Oh Yasushi 


Ohh Shoji 
Ohh Yasushi 


Ohh Shoji my boy 
Ohh Yasushi my boy 


Shoji my boy 
Shoji my boy. 


— Yamada Kazuko 
(Hiroshima no shi. 
August 1955) 


To the Lost 


When loquat blossoms bloom 

when peach blossoms in the peach mountain bloom 
when almonds are as big as the tip of the little finger 
mv boys 

please come home. 


— Yamada Kazuko 
(Hiroshima no shi, August 1955) 


The Wind 


Knocking on the door of the back entrance 
who is it? 

koto koto koto koto | 

shaking the gate in passing 

who is it? 

mom :'s working on a side job at home 
mom's waiting 

mom still has your briefs and undershirts. 


— Yamada Kazuko 
(Hiroshima no shi, August 1955) 


Floating Lanterns* 


Flickering, flickering 

bobbing. bobbing 

blue lanterns 

red lanterns 

swaying, swaying 

they float 

to a far place 

to the Ten Trillion Lands** 

they float 

countless numbers of them 

a hundred, a thousand, ten thousand, 

many more 

continue 

floating. 
It was 
long long ago 
the dreadful atomic bomb 
was dropped on Hiroshima 
and many many people 
died 
in this river 
those people today 
have come for a visit 
from the Ten Trillion Lands to Hiroshima 
lighting a red fire 
lighting a blue fire 
"don't 
ever drop 
another such dreadful bomb 
be peacetul forever 
let's protect Hiroshima 
let's protect Japan 
let's protect the world 
let's protect the cosmos "' 
rocked by the waves 
recalling their distant past 
they whisper 

flickering, flickering 

bobbing, bobbing 

red lanterns 

blue lanterns 

swaying, swaying 

they float 

to a far place 

to the Ten Trillion Lands 

they float 

countless 

numbers 

one hundred, one thousand, ten thousand 

many more 

continue 

floating. 


— Kosono Aiko 


(Hiroshima no kawa, no. 8, 


August 1963) 
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Burnt Eye 


Again August nine 's here 

right? the day your right eye 

was smashed is back 

the day 

your lovely eye 

like a candy 

was gouged out 

is here 

again — 

after your eye was taken 

always wearing a white bandage 

you went to school 

how angry you must ve felt 

how impatient 

how inconvenienced 

from time to time 

you took off your bandage 

and under the desk 

you were stroking vour keloid scar 

I knew it 

I 

thought if I said it 

you d cry 

so I didn t say anything 

this year again 

your day's here 

the day of the pikadon's there 

you were 

called a cripple 

called a one-eye 

you were 

reading books with your left eye 

your right had been taken by the piks 

would you | 

perhaps wish for a rosary 

would vou 

perhaps wish for the Madonna s necklace 

August nine s here 

you were six, weren t you 

you ve become twenty-five 

you d like to marry, wouldn't you. 
—Shimada E: 

(Hashi, no. 11. August 19 





t Pikadon (flash-boom) or pika means the atomic bomb. 














*' The custom of floating small, lighted paper lantern 
Bon festival (mid-August in the solar calendar) to see otf 
families and other relatives during the festival. 


* *The number of lands between here and the Pure Land. or Buddhist paradis 


hence, paradise itself. 









Peace Park / Laughter 


We encountered an incredible laughter 

saw the invisible 

planted the forest of horror in the furthest corner of the eye 
quickly covered our white chests, but — 


Yoshio who had often played with our Hiroko died that year 

The words of Yoshio's mother who came to buy vegetables 
gushed out, coated with tears 

"On the second day, when poor Hiroko was brought here to 
the country 

from the burnt windows of the city hall and the Red Cross 
Hospital 

many bones of the dead to which pieces of flesh were still 
attached were thrown out and piled up 

that's when Yoshio was dug out from the dirt 

without a single scar, he was dug out from the dirt 

a dozen days later 

he cried it hurts it hurts 

no matter how and where I touched him he cried 

after that neither his ankles nor neck 

nor hips could move-— he couldn't even lift or lower his arms 

they didn't bend 

besides, have you ever thought of a dolls eyes? 

his eyes only saw straight ahead 

"how come only I'm this way" 

he said, crying with his tearless eyes 

with his eyes under eyelids which had lost eyelashes 

in the third month Yoshio became a doll 

a dolls eyes are open but can't see 

why I wonder did the gods keep those unseeing eyes open? 

what were those unseeing eyes seeing? 

yet, before he died 

he had finally become well enough at least to crawl around 

the day he died, he 

wanted to see his oldest sister who had loved him 

crawled from his bed to the yard to see if she might be coming 

he waited singlemindedly for three hours in the cold air 

but his sister had died four days earlier of medullary leukemia 

if we had died, who would have cared for someone like 
Yoshio? 

my husband and I often prayed, 

"would that he would die before us' 

what parent ever wished that a child would die first?! 


Now from the restaurant across the river a noisy laugh rises to 
the night sky | 

now the fountain powerfully spouting in the square suddenly 
stops. 


How much can words sustain space — 

when we face fresh laughter again 

it becomes an incredible peal, more sharply whetted 
and splits us in two 

the funnier the laughter, the harder for us to laugh. 


— Matsuo Shizuaki 
(Terasu, April 1967) 


The Atomic Bomb 


When the atomic bomb drops 
day turns into night 
people become ghosts. 


—Sakamoto Hatsumi. 
elementary school student 
( Under the Atomic Cloud, 

September 1952) 


After the bomb dropped 

mom says 

boiling rice which she has carefully saved 
"what's so fun about 

making war” 

she says 

“Takashi my son, Takashi my son 

please come back healthy 

she cries 

making rice balls. 


— anoo Kinue, fifth grader 
(Under the Atomic Cloud, 
September 1952) 


Yoshiko 

with burns 

in bed 

said 

I want to eat a tomato 
so mom 

went out food-hunting 
in the meantime 
Yoshiko 

died 

"by feeding you nothing but sweet potatoes 
I’ve killed you,” 
mom cried 

| too 

cried 

everybody 

cried. 


—Sato Tomoko, fifth grader 
(Under the Atomic Cloud, 
September 1952) 








This Guy 


Flinging himself back, still clinging to the bed, his pro- 
truding Adam's apple convulsing up and down, he groaned, 
I'll die, lH die. The two of us grabbed him and held him down. 
and gave him a morphine shot. 


His liver was so poor that his urine specimen turned deep 
red before our eyes, and, refusing three days to touch his trays 
prepared without protein and grease, he sulked and sulked 
saying, I'll starve to death. Shouting vile words at him, at last I 
gave him a glucose shot. 


Having lost his senses from a high fever, he had a grayish 
dark face. His skin which enclosed 38,000 white cells idly 
sagging around his eyelids, this guy, ugly as a monkey, from 
time to time mumbled, you quack. There, there, I said holding 
him in my arms, and injected Ringer's solution through a 
staggeringly fat needle into a vein which had risen to the 
surface. 


But one day the guy spat blood like a fountain of heavy 
oil, dyeing the sheet even while we watched. As I turned to 
him in a hurry with a needle for a blood transfusion, he 
received it meekly and said in a faint whisper, doctor, I want to 
live, and just like that he stopped moving, his eyes open. 


— Sakimoto Tadashi 
(lomu Domei Shishu, October 1957) 


Does your library get 
"I he Australian Journal 
of Chinese Affairs? 


H not, you wilh want your brary to subscribe, The Journal has become one of 
the major sources of information and analyses on contemporary China. 


Recent issues have included papers on China's entry into world markets, 
agricultural and industrial reforms, welfare provisions for the rural aged, Wang 
Meng's ‘thaw’ fiction, youth unemployment, trade unions, widow remarriage and 
the ‘alienation’ debate. Issue Number 16 will present a series of papers reapprais- 
ing Mao Zedong a decade after his death, 


Contributors to recent and forthcoming issues include Bill Brugger, Lowell 
Dittmer, Audrey Donnithorne, Bruce Jacobs, Colin Mackerras, John Bryan Starr, 
Frederick Teiwes, Wang Gungwu, Andrew Watson, lan Wilson and Branthy Womack. 


The Journal is published twice yearly in January and July by the Australian 
National University’s Contemporary China Centre. Subscriptions and contribu- 
tions should be addressed to The Australian Journal of Chinese Affairs, Bibliotech, 
The Australian National University, GPO Box 4, Canberra, ACT, 2601, Australia. 


Subscription rates: 
One year's subscription Student Three Years 
A$20/US$204£14 ASI2/USST2/ER A$55/USS5S /£38 


Back issues Nos 6 to 14 can be purchased at ASIO, USS1O £7 gach. 
Each issue averages more than 200 pages. 
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Song of the Prime Minister 


However much deadly ashes scatter 
however much polluted rain falls 
whatever scholars say 

whatever riots the populace make 

the Minister looks "over there’ and greets 
— please, please, anything you say. 


Beta line 

gamma line 

foggy radioactive clouds cover the islands 

fish, cattle, vegetables, trees and grass 

are all subdued in the color of lead 

young and old, men and women turn into sga monsters, even 
then 

the Minister leaves it up to those "over there ^ 

— please, please, anything you say. 


Now no woman no man 

has a human shape 

the islands are shattered pieces of oyster shells 
without direction bones and ashes dance 

on this weathered desert 

the wandering ghost of the Minister 

is singing somewhere like a fen cricket! 

— please, please, anything you say. 
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The Philippine State and 
Transnational Investment 


by Charles W. Lindsey ' 


Foreign investment has been the subject of debate in the 
Philippines throughout the twentieth century. At one level, 
the issue has been one of desirability. "To a nationalist, 
economic power is political power. A people's political inde- 
pendence is meaningless and stripped of subsistence unless 
they control the vital seats of economic decision in their own 
country. "^ Others, including technocrats within the Philip- 
pine government, reject this view. *"There is the contention 
that it is so much better to have an economy with less foreign 
investment because this would mean Filipinos would be in 
control of major enterprises. Only a blind chauvinist would 
entertain such a notion of economic development. "^ 

The two positions differ at the level of both politics and 
economics. Nationalists argue that foreign investment is part 
of a larger penetration by imperialist powers, particularly the 
United States, and that the economic consequences of invest- 
ment are adverse to the growth of a domestic capitalist class 
and the overall development of the country. Further, they 
believe that the regime of President Ferdinand E. Marcos, as 
well as that of earlier presidents, was subservient to the needs 
of the foreign capitalists. This claim was rejected by those in 
favor of foreign investment, as well as by supporters of 
Marcos, on a number of grounds. 





l. Research for this paper was funded by a Faculty Research Grant, 
Trinity College. An earlier version was published in Transnational 
Corporations and the State, ed. by Robert B. Stauffer (Sydney: 
Transnational Corporations Research Project, University of Sydney, 
1985). 

2. Alejandro Lichauco, '""Nationalism, Economic Development and 
Social Justice," in The Role of Nationalism in Economic Develop- 
ment and Social Action, Report No. 20, Institute of Economic Studies 
and Social Action (Araneta University, Manila, October 1968), p. 27. 
3. Gerardo P. Sicat, "The Role of Foreign Investment in RP Econ- 


a 


omy,” The Fookien Times Yearbook 1972, p. 82. 
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The proponents, including economic policymakers in the 
new Aquino government, generally separate the political and 
economic aspects of the issue, at least in the discussion of the 
desirability of the participation of foreign-owned firms in the 
economy. They point to potential benefits of foreign invest- 
ment, and argue, contrary to the nationalists, that it supple- ` 
ments and does not dominate local efforts. The problem, if 
any, from their viewpoint has been the hostility of certain 
sectors of the Philippines toward the entrance of foreign capi- 
tal. In a similar fashion, they reject the notion of U.S. + 
imperialism. 

There are three major points of disagreement in this 
debate: (1) the economic size and significance of foreign in- 
vestment, (2) the economic benefits and costs of its presence, 
and (3) the attitudes and policies of the Philippine government 
toward foreign investments, at least through the Marcos re- 
gime. This paper addresses (1) and (3); I have taken up (2) 
elsewhere.” First, I will review data on the size and industrial 
location of foreign-affiliated firms to provide some precision 
to the idea that transnational corporations (TNCs) have signi- 
ficant influence or control in the economy. Second, I will trace 
the policies of successive Philippine governments, particu- 
larly the regime of Ferdinand Marcos, toward foreign invest- 
ment. I conclude that TNCs are major actors in the economy, 
and that historically Philippine governments have expended 
considerable effort to attract them. Critics of foreign capital, 
however, have been able to achieve some of their policy 
objectives. This was particularly true in the period leadie 
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4. Charles W. Lindsey, "In Search of Dynamism: Foreign Invest- 
ment in the Philippines, Pacific Affairs, 15 (Fall 1983); see also 
Charles W. Lindsey and Ernesto M. Valencia, "Foreign Direct In- 
vestment in the Philippines: A Review of the Literature, in Survey of 
Philippine Development Research Il ((Makati]: Philippine Institute 
for Development Studies, 1982). 





Table 1 
Relative Size of U.S. Direct Investment 
in the Philippines 


Size (in 9c) of U.S. Investments in the Philippines 
Relative to: 


U.S. Inv. in 


Total U.S. Developing U.S. Inv. in 
Year Foreign Inv. JA Countries Asia and Pacific* 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1949 1.23 2.27 not avail. 
1952 1.20 2.54 43.10 
1955 1.19 2.76 42.41 
1958 1:25 3.11 39.93 
1961 1.27 3.68 43.22 
1964 1.07 3.13 33.41 
1967 0.97 3.69 36.26 
1970 0.85 3.93 28.32 
1973 0.65 2.86 17.18 
1976 0.59 2.76 13.72 
1979 0.67 2.75 16.96 
1982 0.65 2.69 11.57 


* Asia and Pacific other than Middle East, Japan, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 


Source: United States, Department of Commerce, Survey of Current 
Business, various years; United States, Department of Commerce, 
"* Selected Data on U.S. Direct Investment Abroad, 1966-78. n.d, 





to the declaration of martial law in 1972. Since then the policy 
direction has been reversed. 


Size and Industrial Location of Foreign Investments 


The data discussed below are not precise; however, they 
are sufficient to allow a rough picture to be sketched out of the 
quantitative importance of foreign investment in the Philip- 
pines. The longest and perhaps the most accurate data series on 
the flow of foreign capital to the Philippines, at least prior to 
the 1970s, is that of American investment published by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce (see table 1). During most of 
the twentieth century, the bulk of non-Chinese foreign invest- 
ment was from the U.S., and American data has often been 
used as a proxy for the total. With the rapid increase in 
Japanese investment during the 1970s, this approach has be- 
come less useful.? 





5. Also, the Department of Commerce figures are book value of 
American investments; their actual worth is undoubtedly much larger. 
For example, in 1936 the Department of Commerce reported U.S. 
investments in the Philippines to be $92 million, whereas a U.S. Tariff 
Commission placed the value at $163.5 million. Current estimates of 
U.S. investment run in excess of $2 billion, where the latest Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures place it at $1.4 billion. See United States 
Tariff Commission, United States-Philippine Trade, Report No. 


On a worldwide basis, the Philippines has never been à 
significant recipient of U.S. direct foreign investment, Even 
during the colonial period in the Philippines, American capital 
tended to flow more to Latin America, For example, in the late 
[930s, American investment in Cuba (a country with a popula- 
tion about one-third the population of the Philippines at the 
time) was eight times the amount in the Philippines. Further, 
the Philippines share of America's total foreign investment has 
declined by approximately one-half during the postwar 
period.° 

The reasons for such a pattern during the colonial period 
are several. For one thing, the Philippines was halfway around 
the world; Latin America was much closer. Another factor was 
the American colonial policy of restricting the size of land 
ownership and mandating a free-trade policy. As a conse- 
quence American investments were limited largely to public 
utilities (which cannot be imported), export commodities, and 
commerce; there was little manufacturing activity for either 
the domestic market or export. A U.S. Department of Com- 
merce study noted: 





In the past, external forces [to the Philippines| represented by 
needs of the United States for basic raw materials were clearly à 
major factor influencing the character of the bulk of foreign invest- 
ment and the timing of such ventures. The development of sugar 








Sugar workers in Negros, the island with the country s highest unemployment. 
This photo is by Piers Cavendish of Reflex Photos. 





118, second series (Washington, D.C. 


19371, p. PME and Urited 
States, Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business 
( August 1983). 

6. This point has been correctly emphasized by Prank Golay: bow- 
ever, I will argue below that the conclusions that he draws from it 2 
too strong. See ""Taming the American Multinationals m N 
G. Owen, The Philippine Economy and the United States, Mic 
Papers on South and Southeast Asia, no. 22 (Aen e 
versity of Michigan, Center for South and Southeast A 
1983). pp. 131—176. 220 
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Table 2 
Control of Philippine Economy, 1948 
(In percent) 


Sector Philippine Foreign 
Manufacturing 49.1 50.9 
Commerce 46.0 : 54.0 
Electricity 17.8 82.2 

. Mining 42.4 57.6 
Transportation 76.1 23.9 


Source: Philippines, Bureau of Census and Statistics, 7948 Economic 
Census. 





and coconut production, for example, came when there was a high 
demand for these products.’ 


Lastly, Washington's colonial policy was determined more by 
doméstie debates than by the wishes of Americans with capital 
in the Philippines. Apart from public utilities and sugar cen- 
trals (mills), American investment prior to Philippine indepen- 
dence was largely by individuals resident in the Philippines," 
and the American business community in the Philippines had 
little influence on Washington's colonial policy toward 
Manila.” 

After independence, there was a shift in the pattern of 
U.S. investment towards manufacturing and away from the 
prewar areas of American economic activity in the Philip- 
pines. Disinvestment occurred as well as new investment, 
having the impact of keeping the Philippine share of American 
investment relatively low and declining. Part of the explana- 
tion is that American capital flows to developing countries as a 
whole fell from about one-half of the total in the immediate 
aftermath of World War II to less than one-quarter in the 
1970s. As can be seen in column 3 of table 1, the Philippine 
share of U.S. foreign investment in developing countries has 
fluctuated, but it has shown no clear trend. On the other hand, 
the Philippines did not "benefit" from the increased flow of 
U.S. investments to Asia in the 1970s (see table |, column 4). 

From the point of view of the United States, the Philip- 
pines has never loomed large as a recipient of American 
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investment. Further, no export of the Philippines can be con- 
sidered crucial and irreplaceable to the U.S. To particular 
firms which have invested heavily, the Philippines is no doubt 
important, but not to American capital as a whole, Influence 
exerted by American business in the Philippines, or by the 
U.S. government in its behalf, may be usefully analyzes 
terms of the needs of individual investors, as well as Washing- 
ton's efforts to E the woe ads to Amebcan -o Also, 
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the Philippines being a major destination for U.S. capital. 

Let me now turn to look at the relative importan ce of 
American and other foreign investments from the perspec 
of the Philippines. The picture becomes more complex, in part 
because there is no consistent data series and in part becaus: 
the structure of the Philippine economy has changed si 
cantly. Also, disinvestments of American capital have occur 
red in the areas where it was previously concentrated (pulilic 
utilities and raw materials production), and the fow of i 
controlled by Americans and other foreigners into manufactur- 
ing has increased substantially. Under such circumstances, i 
is not possible to show precisely whether and to what extent the 
importance of foreign investment has changed since indepen- 
dence. However, a rough picture can be drawn, 

Golay has estimated the value of American direct invest- 
ment in the Philippines to be 2.6 percent of the country s total 
capital stock." The number seems implausibly small, but 
perhaps it is not. Even if the estimate was off by an order of 
magnitude, Golay's point is we |l taken that in an aggregate 
sense, foreign capital is not so large and so pervasive as to be 
significant in all aspects of economic activity in the Philip- 
pines. However, I believe that his conclusion is overdrawn: 
“It would be farfetched to conclude from this evidence that 
American capital and enterprise dominated the Philippine 
economy as the decade of the 1970s drew to a close. 
Pushing aside for the moment the issue of dominance, the 
magnitude of the presence of TNCs in the Philippine economy 
cannot be definitively established by one all-encompassing 
ratio. In addition, few if any serious observers have a 
that foreign investment is present in a significant way in all 
sectors of the economy. To focus the debate, it is necessary to 
disaggregate by sector and industry. 

The 1948 Economic Census provides data on ownership 
of assets by sector at the onset of independence. It can be used 
as a rough benchmark in examining later changes in the size 
and distribution of foreign investment (see table 2). The major 
omissions are agriculture and forestry — activities in w n ch 
foreign investment did not loom large—-and services. The 
latter includes banking, an industry with considerable foreign 
investments at the time. 

By 1970 the distribution. of foreign investment “has 
shifted. Results of a study by the Inter-Agency Worki 
in the Philippine government are o 5 Ms A 
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Table 3 
Distribution of Foreign Investment, 1970* 
(In percent) 


Proportion of Equity Distribution of 
Owned by Nationality Foreign-Owned 


Sector Philippine Foreign Equity 
Agriculture 93.3 6.7 0.1 
Mining and Quarrying 58.2 41.8 14.5 
Manufacturing 58.9 41.1 254.4 
Commerce 56.4 43.6 10.7 
Transport, Communica- 

tion, & Utilities 76.6 23.4 5.4 
Construction 84.1 15.9 0.3 
Services 56.0 44.0 11.4 
All Sectors 60.3 39.7 100.0 


*Population is the 900 largest firms in the Philippines in 1970. 


Source: Philippines, Inter-Agency Working Group, "Study of Private 
Foreign Investments in the Philippines: Interim Report," mimeo- 
graphed (1972), p. 22. 





estimated to be approximately 40 percent. Relative to the data 
presented in the 1948 Economic Census, the proportion of 
economic assets that were foreign owned fell in all sectors, 
particularly in utilities, commerce, and mining." Recent dis- 
cussion in the Philippines on the desirability of foreign invest- 
ment has centered on manufacturing and, to a lesser extent, on 
mining and banking (part of the service sector). This focus is 
appropriate both in terms of the location of the bulk of foreign 
investment and the locus of postwar growth. The development 
of modern manufacturing, for example, can be dated from 
1949, 

Estimates of the relative importance of foreign invest- 
ment in other studies have been about the same as that found in 
the Inter-Agency study or somewhat less. Poblador looked at 
ownership of the non-financial corporate sector with assets of 
at least P1 million in 1964. He found that 32 percent of the 
equity of these firms in 1964 and 1965 was foreign owned (37 
percent of manufacturing, 38 percent of mining, 53 percent of 
commerce). When he restricted his sample to firms with assets 
of at least P10 million, the proportion of foreign ownership 
increased to 40 percent overall (42 percent in manufacturing, 





of ownership of firms operating in the Philippines was in 1970. 
Comparisons between tables 2 and 3 are only approximate. While 
most foreign investment should be captured in both sets of data, the 
latter does not include information on smaller enterprises. This would 
not be significant for mining or manufacturing. On the other hand, à 
large portion of Filipino-owned equity in other sectors, particularly 
agriculture and commerce, would be omitted. 

13. Although distributional data are not available, the foreign share 
in the latter two surely fall even further after 1974 when national 
treatment of Americans ended. 


39 percent in mining, and 85 percent in commerce). " Tsuda, 
et al., found that for 1976, 36.3 percent of the equity in 
manufacturing firms listed in the Security and Exchange Com- 
mission' s Top 1000 Corporations for 1976 was foreign own- 
ed. ^ McDougald, in a study for the American Chamber of 
Commerce in the Philippines, used 1978 data. He found that 
34.2 percent of the equity and 31.3 percent of the assets of 
manufacturing firms in Zhe SEC-Business Day Top 1000 Cor- 
porations were foreign controlled. '^ 





Although the Philippines had a respectable growth 
rate during the 1970s, it was the lowest in the 
region, and, given the regime's labor policy, the 
benefits were not widely shared. The consequence 
was a limited growth in the purchasing power of 
the population. Efforts to hold wages down 
adversely affected not only the workers but the 
development goals of the government. The export- 
oriented foreign investment did not grow rapidly 
enough to offset any fall in investment directed to 
the domestic market. 


To obtain a more recent estimate, I undertook calcula- 
tions for 1982. The Business Day publication for that year 
included a list of approximately 150 firms with substantial 
TNC equity participation, eighty-eight of which were engaged 
in manufacturing." Unfortunately, the annual generally in- 
cludes only firms that are subsidiaries of TNCs and, even then, 
the list is usually not complete. Therefore, reference was made 
to the lists in the Tsuda and McDougald studies, as well as my 
own research efforts in the Philippines in 1980—81. This re- 
sulted in identification of twenty-nine additional firms in 
which TNC equity was at least 40 percent, bringing the total to 
117. No doubt some new, TNC-controlled firms were ex- 
cluded, and perhaps a few in which the TNC sold its share 
since 1976 or 1978 were inadvertently included. However, 
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there is no reason to believe the bias is in one direction rather 
than another. The 117 firms accounted for 30.7 percent of the 
assets of more than 400 manufacturing firms among the 1,000 
largest. This should be considered a lower limit for the esti- 
mate of the foreign-owned share. The reason is that assets were 
used as the measure of size, and the foreign-owned share of 
assets has been consistently less than the equity share in 
studies providing information on both measures.” 

Poblador, in the study referred to above, found the pres- 
ence of foreign investment to be greater among the set of larger 
firms. I arrived at the same results in a study of manufacturing 
firms in 1970. Firms were ranked by size; while 50 percent of 
the assets of the ten largest firms was foreign owned, only 40 
percent of the 60 largest and 35 percent of the 100 largest fell 
into that category.” Tsuda, et al. found a similar pattern using 
sales data. ^? This points to another element in the debates over 
foreign investment; the TNCs tend to be among the larger firms 
and thus have the potential to exercise monopoly power. 

In making longitudinal comparisons, 1 am limited to the 
manufacturing sector. There the proportion owned by for- 
eigners fell by at least 10 percent between 1948 and 1965. 
Since that time, the data is not so clear. If one compares 
Poblador's results with those of Tsuda, et al., and McDougald, 
the trend is essentially flat. If the Inter-Agency Working 
Group's 1970 results are compared with my 1982 calculations, 
on the other hand, there has been about a 10 percent decrease. 
This latter figure probably overstates any decline, in part 
because [ used assets and in part because the Inter- Agency 
Study probably has a more complete coverage. 

It is somewhat surprising that the data does not provide 
stronger support for the hypothesis that the relative size of 
foreign-owned capital fell during the 1970s. First, there was 
divestment of land and, in some cases, entire enterprises by 
Americans in the late 1960s and early 1970s as the termination 
of the period of national treatment for Americans approached. 
Golay estimated that disinvestment by Americans between 
1960 and 1973 was some $327 million.^' Also, after the onset 
of martial law in 1972, the level of international borrowing 
accelerated, a portion of which was used to make government- 
backed loans to domestic capitalists. Government financial 
institutions also engaged in long-term lending. As a result 
certain Filipino- and government-owned enterprises achieved 


rapid growth. Thus it is not surprising thia the Filipino share of 


manufacturing increased. 

For the same reasons, the relative importance of TNCs 
among the largest firms has dropped somewhat. With the 
world economic downturn in the early 1980s, government 
institutions were forced to convert much of the corporate debt 
they owned into equity in order to keep distressed firms from 





18. The choice of using equity or assets often depends on data 
avallability, although equity is a better measure of control. The 
difference between the two measures would reflect differences in 
borrowing practices between the two groups of owners. In any event 
the numbers should only be taken as approximations. 

19. Charles W. Lindsey, "Concentration in Philippine Manufactur- 
ing, 1960--1970,"’ Ph.D. dissertation, University of Texas at Austin, 
1976, p. 136. 

20. Tsuda, etal., "The Impact," p. 18. 
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This homage to foreign investments graces a park in Metro Manila. 
Filipino workers are the lowest paid in Asia.” 










going bankrupt. Although hotels and construction compara 5 
have received most of the media attention, manufactunng has 
also been affected. Of the fifteen largest manufacturing f 
in 1982, at least five had substantial government equits 
Another, United Coconut Oil Mills, Inc., received consider- 
able government assistance. Four of the top fifteen were for- 
eign owned." By way of comparison, seven of the largest 
fifteen were foreign-controlled in 1970. ^ 

The number of countries investing capital also has im 
creased somewhat. The Inter-Agency Working Group found 
that in 1970, 80 percent of the stock of foreign investment 
among some 900 of the largest firms in the Philippines was 
American owned. The next largest nationalities nius 
were the Chinese (4.4 percent) and Spanish (4.1 percent, 
Altogether, investors from only eight countries had equity i m 
excess of one-half of one percent of the foreign total. 

By 1980 non-American investments had hecome more 
significant. Philippine Central Bank records show that of Tor 
eign investment inflows between 1970 and the end of 1980, the 
U.S. accounted for only 50 percent. Japanese investments 
were 20 percent of the total. Residual war animosities and the 
absence of a treaty of commerce between the Philippines and 
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Japan had kept the flow of Japanese capital into the Philippines 
to a trickle. However, after the declaration of martial law in 
September 1972 (see below), the inflow of Japanese invest- 
ments rose dramatically. Investors from other parts of the 
world also increased their presence; the number of countries 
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with investments of at least one-half of one percent of the total 
doubled from eight to sixteen during the decade. ^^ It is appa- 
rent that the prominence of American capital in the Philippines 
has diminished, but, along with Japan, the U.S. remains by far 
the most important source country for foreign investment in 
the Philippines. 





There was a limit, however, in how far Philippine 
presidents wished to or could pull away from 
Washington and the American economy. In prac- 
tical terms this meant the welcome mat had to 
remain for U.S. capital. On the one hand, there 
was the persistent belief that the Philippines on its 
own did not have sufficient capital to develop the 
country; lack of technology and management 
capabilities were at times mentioned. Beyond 
these narrow economic reasons, however, was the 
larger political context. 


There have been several efforts to examine concentration 
of foreign investment in manufacturing industries. The earliest 
of which I am aware was based on the 1961 Economic Census 
of the Philippines. ^^ It covered 842 manufacturing establish- 
ments employing at least fifty workers. The Inter-Agency 
Working Group (for 1970) and McDougald (for 1978) worked 
from their own lists of large corporations.” Magallona (for 
1974) and Villegas (for 1975) used the Business Day annual 
publication, and Lindsey (for 1970) used both the Inter- 
Agency group list and Business Day, as well as other 
sources.^* To obtain more current information, | examined the 
1982 Business Day publication. 

Altogether, there are seven studies. A variety of measures 
were employed: gross revenue, equity, and assets. One used 
establishment (1.e., plant-level) data; the rest treated the firm 
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as the unit of analysis. Placing firms in industries is to some 
extent arbitrary, since many large enterprises produce a range 
of products. [n most cases, a firm was considered to be foreign 
influenced if at least 40 percent of its equity was owned by a 
TNC, and for those studies which looked at industry-level 
data, if the foreign presence was 40 percent of the total, it was 
considered to be significant. 

Industries were aggregated into twenty basic groups 
using the standard two-digit classification scheme. Foreign 
investment was found to be significant in seven or eight in- 
dustries for most of the studies. Altogether twelve industries 
appeared in the listings. However, six industries appeared 
repeatedly: foreign investment in the petroleum, rubber prod- 
ucts, and electrical products industries was found to be signi- 
ficant in all studies; it was important in the food, chemicals and 
chemical products, and metal products industries in five 
studies. The tobacco, paper and paper products,, non-electri- 
cal machinery, and transportation industries were mentioned 
three or four times. 

Placing firms into only twenty industries covers over 
much of the detail.” Very different industries with varying 
amounts of foreign participation are put together, and the 
industries differ considerably in size. For example, in the 
largest manufacturing industry, food, foreign investment 
dominated canning and preserving of fruits, but was virtually 
absent in flour milling and sugar refining. In another, the paper 
industry, two foreign-affiliated firms completely controlled 
the markets for fine paper products, but did not participate in 
other areas of the industry. Lastly, these studies measured 
equity participation; situations where licensing and franchises 
are important (e.g., Coca-Cola and Toyota) were excluded. 
Licensing of technology and particularly brand names is im- 
portant in the Philippines with its exposure to, if not domina- 
tion by, American consumer society. One preliminary study 
listed some 800 consumer products with foreign brand names 
which are available in stores in the Philippines." Neverthe- 
less, the exercise of establishing the distribution of ownership 
is useful in showing the powerful position of TNCs in the 
industries in which they do operate. 

As Hymer demonstrated, firms must have some advan- 
tage in order to compete in foreign markets. *' In the Philip- 
pines, TNCs have numerous advantages over local firms. 
Their distribution within manufacturing points to two——brand 
names and technology. The former is of little use in the de- 
velopment process. Acquisition of the latter, on the other 
hand, is very important. However, rather little of TNC tech- 
nology is being transferred to Filipino-owned firms. ^* 

The monopoloid position of TNCs is evident in the firms 
they consider their major competitors. I found in my survey of 
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TNCs that in several industries TNCs generally consider each 
other their only significant competition. Either Filipino firms 
are not present, or they serve the low end of the market, 
leaving the high end for TNC affiliates. Even when domes- 
tically-owned firms do go toe-to-toe with TNCs in the Philip- 
pines, they generally are operating under a licensing agree- 
ment with a foreign firm.^ 

Is foreign investment in the Philippines of significant 
size? If one is asking whether foreign investment has a sub- 
stantial presence in all sectors of the economy, then the answer 
is no. Agriculture, for example, has relatively little foreign 
investment. But those concerned with the issue generally focus 
on the presence of foreign investment in areas that are strategic 
to the economic development process — industrial, technolog- 
ically advanced, export oriented. It is obvious to anyone in the 
Philippines that foreign brand names are pervasive. From this 
many derive the impression that foreign investment dominates 
the economy. The word ‘‘dominate’’ may overstate the case, 
but what has been shown here is that foreign investment is 
important. TNCs are among the larger firms, and they are 
present in significant size in a number of manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

Having established the quantitative importance of foreign 
capital, the issue of TNC-government interaction can now be 
taken up. What is the nature of government incentives to 
encourage TNC investment; what is the regulatory climate; 
how successful is the government in its efforts to direct and 
control foreign investment; how does the government assist 
TNCS in specific problems that they encounter; and how does 
the foreign business community reciprocate? 


Towards Filipinization 
During the colonial period, the United States imposed a 





The above cartoon is from /BON, No. 152, 15 December 1984, p. 4. 
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free-trade policy on the Philippines, and carly American ad- 
ministrators (rather unsuccessfully, as I have shown above) 









leaders soon sought U.S. investment. Manuel Quezon, 
most important pre-independence Filipino political igure and 
later president of the Commonwealth government, in coo 
tion with the American authorities, instigated a campaign 
the end of the First World War to increase American trade with 
and investment in the Philippines." Independence was the 
goal of Filipino leaders such as Quezon; a break with the 
United States was not. Others were more resistant to a long- 
term American economic presence, and they were successit 
in including several provisions restricting foreign economic 
activity in the 1935 Philippine Constitution. The colonial 
relationship, however, ensured that Americans were not sub- 
ject to the legislated restrictions on activities of foreigners and 
foreign-owned enterprises at the time. 

Here we can observe a pattern that reappeared at the time 
of independence and has persisted until the present. It reflects 
the requirement in Philippine political culture for politicians to 
provide a flow of resources directly to their supporters, and 
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impact U.S. government and businesses (potentiali n 
that resource flow. Opposition to foreign capital by elected 








officials, when it has occurred, has been centered within the 
legislative branch, while the executive, with only minor devia- 
tion, has championed the cause of foreign investment, Fearful 
of the short-term consequence of breaking the economic links 
with the United States that had been forged during the colonia! 
period, Filipino presidents have seldom oppesed U.S. govern- 
ment efforts to maintain influence over Philippine economic 
and political life. 

At the time of granting Philippine independence m P946, 
the U.S. Congress enacted two pieces of legislation, one t 
provide war-damage rehabilitation funds for the Philipp 
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and one to allow free trade between the two countries to be 
phased out over an eight-year period. The latter law, however, 
contained stipulations that the Philippines undertake a number 
of acts that would in essence protect existing American invest- 
ment and prospective capital flows to that country. The most 
egregious provision, the so-called “‘parity’’ clause, required 
an amendment to the Philippine constitution to give Americans 
national treatment in the Philippines in the exploitation of 
natural resources (a privilege that lasted until 1974). 





Problems were viewed as amenable to piecemeal 
solution and comprehensive regulation was not 
considered necessary. Little attention was given 
to the fact that TNCs with their command over 
finance, technology, markets, and organization, 
often with the assistance of their home-country 
governments, were in a unique position to affect 
local economic activity and influence non-market 
decisions. Nor was the objective of further inte- 
grating the Philippines into the world economy 
viewed as creating an environment biased in favor 
of the TNCs. To the contrary, TNC activity in the 
Philippines, which included bringing in imports 
that compete with domestically produced goods, 
was viewed as a useful corrective for the monop- 
olistic behavior of many Filipino capitalists. 





The newly elected president of the Philippines, Manuel 
Roxas, argued that the Filipinos had no choice but to comply 
with the provisions of the trade act. He was able to extract the 
necessary vote from the Philippine Congress, but at the cost of 
considerable resentment among Filipinos. The demands made 
by Washington and the compliance of the Filipinos, however, 
provided a powerful example to everyone that although the 
Philippines had attained nominal political independence, it 
was still quite dependent upon the United States. July 4, 1946, 
marked a shift from colony to neo-colony. ^ 

Relations between the U.S. and the Philippines since that 
time have not been without difficulties, and the abject depen- 
dence of the early independence period decreased as the Re- 
public grew older. There was a limit, however, in how far 





35. See Stephen Rosskamm Shalom, The United States and the 
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Philippine presidents wished to or could pull away from Wash- 
ington and the American economy. In practical terms this 
meant the welcome mat had to remain for U.S. capital. On the 
one hand, there was the persistent belief that the Philippines on 
its own did not have sufficient capital to develop the country; 
lack of technology and management capabilities were at times 
mentioned. Beyond these narrow economic reasons, however, 
was the larger political context. A few years after his defeat for 
reelection in 1965, former President Macapagal commented 
on the American connection. 


Filipino incumbent Presidents and most Presidential candidates 
endeavor to obtain the support of the American government or àt 
least not to antagonize it in their bid for the Presidency. This is 
significant on two counts. Firstly, it indicates that American au- 
thorities perform acts, overt or clandestine, calculated to bear on 
the actuations of incumbent Filipino Presidents and most Presiden- 
tial candidates and to affect the campaign and its outcome. Sec- 
ondly, this practice lessens the independence of mind of Filipino 
Presidents— a fact which could jeopardize the interests of the 
Filipino people." 


Not all Filipinos welcomed American intervention in 
Philippine affairs or, for that matter, the concurrence with or 
acquiescence to that intervention by successive Philippine 
administrations. During the 1950s Senator Claro M. Recto led 
the nationalist struggle for an independent Philippines, both 
political and economic. 


In truth [he wrote in. 1958]. . . our last three administrations had 
been virtually prisoners of an alien power, except for a brief period 
when a former President, having then realized that the political 
support to his administration by an alien power had already been 
transferred to another favorite, lost no time in beginning to resist 
alien pressure and to act independently—-it was too late— of 
external bidding." 


During the 1960s the arguments put forth by Recto and 
others in the previous decade began to attract support. The 
Philippine Congress enacted laws restricting foreign capital in 
the areas of retail commerce, finance, and shipping." Fili- 
pinos were given preference in administrative decisions of 
public bodies, and courts tended to interpret laws in ways that 
limited foreign ownership. Employment of non-Filipinos was 
restricted, as was the right of foreigners to sit on boards of 
directors of firms engaged in certain activities. 

American investors began to question the suitability of 
the Philippines for their capital. Their concern was heightened 
by a series of events at the end of the 1960s and beginning of 
the 1970s: the convening of a constitutional convention and 
efforts to include restrictions on foreign investment; a Supreme 
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Workers in a South Korean factory in the Bataan Export Processing Zone. These 
zones are controversial, but the government seeks more foreign investment. 


Court ruling that all land acquisition by Americans in the 
Philippines since 1946 was illegal; and the approaching 1974 
termination of national-treatment status of Americans in busi- 
ness activity in the Philippines. The inflow of American in- 
vestment was reduced to a trickle and disinvestment increased. 
After the declaration of martial law and the stilling of com- 
ments critical of foreign investment, the rate of capital inflow 
increased again for a few years, although, as I discuss else- 
where in this paper. at a rate much lower than desired by the 
Marcos regime. 

Support for foreign, particularly American, business had 
come from influential sectors of the Filipino business com- 
munity, in addition to successive presidents and other politi- 
cians. In the 1960s arguments in favor of foreign investment 
arose from a new quarter. Within the government a group of 
young, highly educated men pushed for what they considered a 
more rational approach to developing the economy. Referred 
to as technocrats, they claimed to emphasize the technical as 
opposed to the political and ideological; efficient organization 
and proper planning and implementation was the way to 
achieve rapid economic growth.^" Among other things, this 
meant foreign investment should be encouraged. 

By and large members of this group were perceived as 
hardworking and honest, and they became widely respected 
and influential. Their emphasis on efficiency, planning, and 
implementation was appropriate and long overdue; however, 
rather than being nonpolitical, the focus on the technical sim- 
ply allowed them to mask their ideology. Efficiency was a 





*The photo and caption information are from /nside Asia, No. 10, 
November-December 1986, p. 29. 

40. For a discussion of the emergence of the technocrats in the 
Philippines, their attitudes and approach to planning, and their ideas 
about politics and modernization, see Romeo B. Ocampo, ''Tech- 
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synonym for dominance of the market and an openness to the 
capitalist world economy. Existing institutions which were 
thought to inhibit implementation of their policies could be 
sacrificed on the altar of economic rationality. In 1972 the 
technocrats stood ready to support President Marcos s move to 
impose his authoritarian role and to reverse the trend toward 
Filipinization of the economy. 


Reintegration of Foreign Capita! 


On 21 September 1972, Philippine president Ferdinand 
E. Marcos declared martial law, arguing that it was necessary 
to restore peace and order, to quell the rebellion of the Left and 
the Right, and, in general, to restore the health of the country 
A curfew was imposed, opponents jailed, and the media taken 
over by allies of the president. A new constitution was soon in 
place that assured Marcos dictatorial powers. To save the 
Philippines, Marcos argued, it was necessary to institute wide 
ranging reforms, which his regime would pursue under the 
banner of a New Society. ^ 

The regime's economic program changed little with the 
declaration of martial law. Only now, claimed the govern 
ment's chief economic planner. Gerardo Sicat, programs 
could be implemented with speed and flexibility and without 
the obstruction that had come from the Congress and other 
quarters.*~ Foreign investors. he wrote. would be welcomed 


For many years now, we have had a lot of work trying to convince 
Congress to pass laws on foreign investment which would make 
the country attain faster growth. While the debate went on, the 
convincing got harder and we evolved laws which were fairly less 





41. For an analysis of the early martial law regime, see David A 
Rosenberg, editor, Marcos and Martial Law in the Philippines 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1979) 

42. Gerardo P. Sicat. New Directions in the Philippines ((Manila] 
National Economic and Development Authority, 1974). p. 121 


attractive than those in our more progressive neighborhood of 
nations. But [the declaration of martial law] has changed all that. ^" 


In a widely quoted interview shortly after the onset of his 
dictatorial rule, Marcos affirmed the door would be open to 
TNCs: "We're interested in all forms of foreign capital, and | 
would like to emphasize two things: we will offer as much 
incentive as possible, and foreign capital will be pro- 
tected.’’’** This policy was no different from that of Marcos's 
predecessors; only now, the economic nationalists had been 
deprived of the legitimate avenues of dissent. 


Barring the reemergence of an authoritarian 
regime or the military thrusting itself into the polit- 
ical process, it seems clear that the breadth of 
political discourse will be much wider than it has 
been since independence. The openness of the 
Philippines to the world economy and the willing- 
ness of TNCs to invest will surely be impacted. 
However, the U.S. continues to be able to exert 
influence in the Philippines, and, given the level of 
the country's international debt, agreement with 
policies of the IMF and World Bank will be dif- 
ficult to resist. To attempt to resist would necessi- 
tate developing an alternative model of develop- 
ment. To acquiesce would demand limiting the 
militancy of labor and the nationalists. 





Through presidential decrees and other measures Marcos 
removed or liberalized in application the restrictions on for- 
eign investment imposed by the Congress, regulatory rulings, 
and legal judgments. Banking was opened to foreign invest- 
ment, as were certain areas of rice and corn production and oil 
exploration. Limitations on equity participation were relaxed 
in several areas, and the period of time for foreign-owned 
enterprises to become Filipino-controlled was lengthened. 
Central Bank guidelines limiting peso borrowing by firms with 
foreign-owned equity were made more flexible, and the pri- 
vilege of remitting profits or repatriating capital was guaran- 
teed. Other guarantees were made against expropriation of 
foreign-owned properties. The regulatory environment, it was 
promised, was to be improved, and additional incentives were 
to be given for investing in priority areas. Beyond all this, the 
president mentioned low labor costs, industrial peace, and 
infrastructure support as attractions for TNC investment. ? 

The regime's technocrats were largely responsible for 
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setting economic priorities and developing policies. Extrava- 
gances by the first lady, Imelda Marcos, government favors for 
the president's cronies, and even actions by Marcos himself, 
were projected as deviations from the line laid down by Prime 
Minister and Finance Minister Cesar Virata, former economic 
planning minister and director-general of the National Eco- 
nomic and Development Authority, Gerardo P. Sicat, and 
others. Thus in developing an understanding of the relation- 
ship between the Philippine state and TNCS, it is necessary to 
focus on this group. This is not to say that they were all of one 
mind, but as Sicat has said, ‘* " We speak the same language and 
understand each other well." +° 

The technocrats’ common ground was a belief in the 
necessity of planning for the goal of modernization and eco- 
nomic growth." The ideology was capitalist, but not of the 
laissez-faire sort. Their economic theory was orthodox and 
neoclassical. They set targets, and provided incentives that 
were purported to be both necessary and sufficient. Economic 
theory suggest that both individuals and enterprises, in max- 
imizing their self interest, would behave in a manner that 
would allow achievement of both plan targets. No doubt the 
individual technocrats varied in how literally they accepted the 
theory and its implications, but the general thrust was not 
questioned. 

How then did the technocrats in the Marcos government 
view foreign investment? First, although TNCs seldom war- 
ranted special mention or consideration in planning docu- 
ments, foreign investment was surely counted on (see below). 
Given the relative strengths of TNCs, they gained from equal 
treatment with domestic firms. It is true that to make use of 
incentives, the foreign-equity holdings often had to be limited 
to 40 percent of a firm's stock. However, if after a stipulated 
period of time Filipino-owned firms did not commence pro- 
duction in the regulated industry, foreigners were allowed in 
without limitation on equity holdings. In so-called pioneer 
industries, wholly-owned subsidiaries were allowed in from 
the start. Also the requirement of forming joint ventures 
worked in some ways to the advantage of TNCs. If one 
Filipino-owned firm engaged in a joint venture, the financial, 
marketing, and technological advantages gained created in- 
centives for the firm's domestic competitors to establish simi- 
lar connections. Once an investment was undertaken, TNCs 
could not be removed except over a thirty-year period, ir- 
respective of whether they were making a contribution to 
Philippine development. All in all, it 1s clear that foreign 
investment was encouraged, even if it did not occupy a promi- 
nent place in published material. 

Second, in potential problem areas such as the utilization 
of domestic finance, transfer pricing of imports, exports, and 
licensing agreements, training of Filipinos for technical and 
management positions, and lack of exports, it was not con- 
sidered necessary to explicitly regulate TNCs. Problems were 
viewed as amenable to piecemeal solution and comprehensive 
regulation was not considered necessary. Little attention was 
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given to the fact that TNCs with their command over finance, 
technology, markets, and organization, often with the assist- 
ance of their home-country governments, were in a unique 
position to affect local economic activity and influence non- 
market decisions. Nor was the objective of further integrating 
the Philippines into the world economy viewed as creating an 
environment biased in favor of the TNCs. To the contrary, 
TNC activity in the Philippines, which included bringing in 
imports that compete with domestically produced goods, was 
viewed as a useful corrective for the monopolistic behavior of 
many Filipino capitalists. 

« Third, TNC investment could best be attracted by creat- 
ing a profitable environment within which it could operate. 
Orthodox economic theory, which the technocrats adhered to, 
focuses on relative prices. Economic factors which are rela- 
tively abundant—labor power and land in the Philippine 
context—should be priced low. How low, unfortunately, 
theory cannot answer a priori. If the desired rate of inflow of 
capital and employment generation occurs, the prices of abun- 
dant factors are sufficiently low; if not, then not. 

The resulting policy was to keep wage rates as low as 
possible, and never mind enforcement of minimum wage 
laws. This objective was accomplished by generating as pow- 
erless a workforce as possible. One government advertisement 
stated the policy succinctly: 


Presidential decrees have simplified conciliation and arbitration of 
labor disputes (both strikes and lockouts are prohibited), lifted 
work restrictions on Sundays and holidays, liberalized employ- 
ment of women and children and expanded the scope of the 
apprenticeship program. ** 
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The above cartoon is from /BON, No. 161, 30 April 1985, p. 1 


The publication goes on to state that in the Philippines, 
“labor cost is one of the lowest in Asia." Examples are g 
Although the prime minister was quoted in 1981 as exp! g 
**'that the policy of government is always to keep wages in real 
terms on par with that of 1972," "' in fact the index of real (6e. , 
constant price) wages in Metro Manila fell from 1O00in 1972 to 
66.4 in 1980.7? 

From comparing the government's four-year develop 
ment plans just before and after the declaration of martial law, 
it is obvious that foreign capital was expected to play an 
increasingly important role in the New Society, The plan for 
1971—74, adopted in 1970, projected that 13.3 percent of 
private investment was to be financed * infle ws from 
abroad.?" In the 1974-77 plan, however, the proportion of 
private investment to be financed by capital inflows rose stead- 
ily from 28.2 percent in 1974 to 35.3 percent in 1977." 

How successful were the technocrats i im attrac crag forejen 
investment and directing it to priority areas? First, theg 
ment was able to diversify the sources of fo 
Japanese, who had accounted for approximate! 
foreign investment in 1970, responded qui K 


ely to the new 
environment. Por me arsi a Rupe of he decade nl 
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100 the Pn year. Ane that the r rate c ofi h iod deci in ed 
somewhat, so that by the latter part of the 1970, there were an 
average of about fifty entrants per year." The Japanese es- 
tablished themselves as the second most important sou 
D of foreign aves ery in the dis o accoun 
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Table 4 
Foreign Investment Inflows: Plan versus Reality 
(In peso millions) 


Development Plan Targets — Actual Frgn. Actual as 

Foreign Net New Direct Direct Inv. a Percent 

Year Capital Borrowing? Investment Inflow’ — of Target 

(1) (2) (9 A=- (5) (6)=(5)/(4) 
1974 3571.0 1180.0 2391.0 833.7 35 
1975 4361.9 1063.6 3298.3 824.0 25 
1976 5540.4 1402.7 4138.7 826.1 20 
1977 7028.6 1490.1 5538.5 1237.8 PA 
Note 


4Projected new borrowings minus projected total debt service, con- 
verted at the exchange rate of US$ 1-- P6.77, the exchange that went into 
effect in March 1973. 


PConverted at the exchange rate of US$1=P6.77. Comparison is only 
approximate inasmuch as the target data is for fiscal years, while the 
actual flows are for calendar years. 


Sources: Republic of the Philippines, Four-Year Development Plan, 
FY 1974-77, (Manila, 1973), pp. 107, 132.; Central Bank of the Philip- 
pines, Management of External Debt and Investment Accounts De- 
partment. 








Overall, however, the Philippines was not conspicuously 
successful in attracting foreign investment, as can be seen 
from an examination of data from 1974 to 1977. This period is 
appropriate for comparison, for relative to other periods dur- 
ing martial law, the economy was buoyant and the rate of 
growth of capital inflows relatively high. Nevertheless, TNC 
investment flows were much less than planned for (see table 
4). In column 2 are targets for capital inflows from the De- 
velopment Plan for 1974-77 (equity plus debt, I assume). 
From another table in the Development Plan, targets for new 
net borrowing (new borrowing minus debt service) were ob- 
tained. A conversion was made from U.S. dollars to pesos 
using the nominal exchange rate of US$1=P6.77 which went 
into effect in March 1973 (the rate I assume the planners used). 
These figures (column 3) were subtracted from the targets for 
capital inflows to obtain an estimate of the amount of direct 
foreign investment required to meet the target (column 4). In 
column 5 are the actual inflows converted from U.S. dollars to 
pesos at the above rate (data on outflows are unavailable, so the 
figures overstate net flows). The last column gives actual flows 
as a percent of targeted flows. The average is 23 percent. It is 
clear that the government was unable to achieve the inflows of 
foreign equity capital that it expected to under the policies of 
the New Society, even during periods when those flows were 
relatively high. 


Neither was the government able to direct foreign invest- 


ment into priority areas to any great extent. The Board of 
Investments (BOD was created in 1967 to encourage and direct 
the nation’s industrialization process. To achieve balanced 
economic growth the BOI formulated a list of industries in its 
annual investment incentives plan that would *'form a part of 
an overall system of integrated industries, generate a relatively 
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big number of employment opportunities, utilize a substantial 
amount of indigenous raw materials, bring about regional 
dispersal of industries, conserve and earn foreign exchange © 

and contribute to a more equitable distribution of the economic — 
and social benefits of industrialization.”’*’ In addition, there 
were export incentives and agricultural incentives plans. 
Firms investing in industries listed in any of the three plans 
were given tax relief, reduction in import duties, and other 
incentives. 

The share of foreign capital in approved investment under 
the Investment Incentives Act (1969—78) and Export Incen- 
tives Act (1970—78) was 30 percent each.°’* The percentages 
are both substantial and in line with development plan figures. 
However, when data from the Central Bank is examined a 
somewhat different picture emerges. Between 1970 and 1980, 
only 28 percent of foreign investment committed and 23 per- 
cent actually remitted to the Philippines was registered for BOI 
incentives. Some capital came in under programs where incen- 
tives did not exist. However, over half the foreign capital (56 
percent committed and 59 percent remitted) that entered the 
Philippines during the decade flowed in without any incentives 
and into areas the government had not identified as being 
important to the nation’s development process; the bulk of 
inflows was simply unaffected by government policy. 

Why was the Marcos government relatively unsuccessful 
in attracting as large an inflow of foreign capital as desired? It 
could be that the regime was simply overly ambitious, How- 
ever, as the data in table | show, the Philippines has been 
receiving a decreasing share of American investment in Asia. 
Thus there must be other factors involved. The declaration of 
martial law itself would appear to have made the Philippines a 
more attractive investment site. Marcos used his authoritarian 
rule to enforce political and economic stability and to combine 
lucrative incentives with cheap labor. The international busi- 
ness community commented favorably on the country's pur- 
ported stability, even to the point of expressing concern that 
the lifting of martial law in 1981 might lead to unrest. ? 

Two major problems in attracting TNCs were sluggish 
growth of the economy and inefficiencies in the provision of 
infrastructure and services. The low wage policy had mixed 
effects. On the one hand, cheap labor was important for the 
type of industries the Philippines was trying to attract to its 
export processing zones. On the other hand, the bulk of foreign 
investment in the Philippines has been oriented toward the 
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domestic market, and studies indicate that the major consid- 
eration in the decision to invest in such cases is the size and 
growth potential of the local market.?? Although the Philip- 
pines had a respectable growth rate during the 1970s, it was the 
lowest in the region, and, given the regime's labor policy, the 
benefits were not widely shared. The consequence was a 
limited growth in the purchasing power of the population. 
Efforts to hold wages down adversely affected not only the 
workers but the development goals of the government. The 
export-oriented foreign investment did not grow rapidly 
enough to offset any fall in investment directed to the domestic 
market. 

The provision of adequate infrastructure and government 
services has also been a problem. In spite of regime pro- 
nouncements, bureaucratic delays persisted, communications 
and transportation were difficult, and electrical outages dis- 
ruptive. Attempts were made to address complaints of foreign 
managers, but success was elusive. The regime, with its nar- 
row political base, substituted giveaways and cheap labor in 
the absence of more substantive accomplishments, particu- 
larly those that would require the sustained effort of a particu- 
lar government agency or private entity. 

Several economic reasons have been put forth as to why 
the TNCs were sought after by the Marcos regime.?' The one 
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heard most often is that the country lacked capital. Against th 
it must be pointed out that the Philippines has had a net foreign 
exchange outflow due to direct foreign investment-relatec 
transactions almost on a year-by-year basis since indepen- 
dence. It is not that new foreign capital did not come into the 
country; the problem is that repatriations and remittances of 
profit were greater. During the 1973-80 period, there was a 
net flow out of the country in excess of USSTOO mill iT 
management fees and copyright and royalty payn are 
added as alternative routes to remit profits, the net outflow was 
almost US$400 million. Further, much of the growth of TNCs 
already in the county came from reinvested earnings and, until 
recently, domestic borrowings. 

Conceivably, new inflows could increase to the point that 
they exceed remittances and repatriations. But today's invest- 
ment results in tomorrow s profits and remittances. As the 
former grows, so does the latter. Unless investment continues 
to grow at a rapid rate, the remittances will overtake the 
inflows. Therefore, one would expect the net Bow to be in 

















Nard 
only for a short period. In the Philippines, because of prewar 
investments, this period has not occurred at all except in 
isolated years. 

Other arguments that have been put forth by government 
spokespersons in favor of foreign investment also do not stand 
up well to scrutiny. As was pointed out above, foreign invest- 
ment is not large in relation to the total economic activity in the 
country. Consequently, any employment generated from the 
presence of foreign capital, although useful, cannot be suffi- 
cient to meet the country's unemployment problems. Transfer 
of technology is a possible reason for allowing foreign invest- 
ment, but in reality it too has been limited. For obvious reasons 











TNCs have not and are not going to part freely with proprietary 
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information. Production may occur within the country, but not 
necessarily diffusion. Development of labor and, particularly, 
management skills has occurred, and knowledgeable observ- 
ers often point to this area as the most important benefit of 
foreign investment. But here too there is less than meets the 
eye, particularly in the area of labor-skill development. The 
main reason is that the simple last stage, the processing and 
assembly that makes up much of TNC activity, simply does not 
need highly specialized workers. 

Lastly, there has been an argument in favor of foreign 
investment that focused on the concentration of control of 
productive resources, Access to capital 1s limited in the Philip- 
pines, so that those with wealth have been able to reap consid- 
erable monopoly profits. The coercive pressure to invest and 
grow rapidly has not been present. The proponents of TNC 
investment have viewed them as a source of competitive pres- 
sure. But the TNCs, in turn, have been able to transform their 
technological, managerial, marketing, and financial advan- 
tages into monopoly rents. Thus the TNCs have provided no 
more dynamism than local capitalists. 

Foreign investment is not without economic virtues, and 
under certain conditions it may be quite desirable. The point is 
that given the relatively free reign that TNCs have enjoyed in 
the Philippines, there have been few actual economic benefits. 

The economic argument alone cannot explain the recep- 
tion foreign capital received; domestic political requirements 
and relations with other nations, particularly the United States, 
also came into play. Under Marcos the Philippines developed 
political and economic ties with other nations to a much greater 
extent than under any previous president, but the circumst- 
ances for the regime’s actions must be considered before 
concluding that U.S. influence is on the wane. 

In the late 1960s, the uncertainty about the U.S.'s long-term 
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commitments probably pushed Marcos to develop better rela- 
tions with his Southeast Asian neighbors, with socialist coun- 
tries (including China), and with Japan.^* At the same time, 
there is no indication that in doing so the Philippines came into 
conflict with United States policy. On the contrary, U.S. 
support for the Philippines was on the upswing. Between 1967 
and 1972, the aid program of the U.S. to the Philippines 
increased about seven times, even though globally American 
aid levels were falling. 


True, the great rise in American aid came prior to martial law. But 
so did Marcos's intentions to transform the republic, and so did the 
perception by Americans in Manila of that intent. By early 197] 
certain of the most senior officials at the embassy believed that 
Marcos would continue to improve the position of foreign invest- 
ment at the expense of the entrenched national elites; would con- 
tinue with his increasingly successful pilot land-reform program 
underway in Nueva Ecija; and would move relations with the 
United States onto a new, self-confident base that would be far 
more beneficial in the long run for the excolonial power.?" 


The country's dependence on international financial in- 
stitutions was established in the aftermath of the balance-of- 
payments crisis that resulted from campaign spending during 
the 1969 elections. Transnational banks undertook to bail out 
the government, but it was costly to the country. Washington 
told the Philippines that it would have to go to the IMF and be 
willing to absorb the conditions that the latter would impose. 
This meant, among other things, a devaluation and a general 
openness to the capitalist world economy. Finally, at the urg- 
ing of Washington a Philippine Consultative Group was cre- 
ated to monitor the foreign-currency borrowing needs of the 
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Philippines.*" At the time, the Philippines’ external debt was 
about US$1 billion; over the next dozen years, the regime's 

* policies were such that the international financial community 
was willing to shell out an additional US$25 million.^' 

Little was said about the demise of democracy when 
Marcos declared martial law in September 1972. His regime 
had established a dependency on international financial in- 
stitutions and a commitment from them for financing the 
economy's long-term needs under a program of moving the 
Philippines to a more open economy. Marcos solidified sup- 
port from the U.S. as a result of his relaxing the restraints on 
foreign investment that were imposed in the period leading up 
to the declaration of martial law, and committing himself to 
achieving political stability. And the foreign business com- 
munity was supportive also. 

B With an open political system, Marcos could not control 
the nationalists; the foreign business community had more and 
more felt itself in an uncertain position. But under the New 
Society, criticism was silenced. A volume appropriately en- 
titled Operating for Profit in the New Society, summed up the 
views of TNC managers: 





After an initial wait-and-see reaction, the overwhelming consen- 


sus of the foreign business community in the Philippines was that Coal mining in the Philippines* 
martial rule under President Marcos was the best thing that ever 
happened to the country. Improved law and order, reduced corrup- 
tion, improved efficiency conditions, and an increased national 


pride of the people are among the President's achievements most 
mentioned by foreign executives. . . . In the foreign business com 
munity, the question most asked is not, when will the Philippines 
return to democracy, but what would happen to the new society 1 
President Marcos were no longer at the helm.’ 


The American Chamber of Commerce of the Philippines 
sent a congratulatory telegram pledging its support, and its 
president was quoted as saying martial law was not a military 
takeover, bur rather '''a constitutionally-provided use, by a 
duly-elected President, of the country’s military forces to ward 
off social and political chaos." "^ 

Many of the changes forecast in the first of the above two 
quotes were not forthcoming to a significant degree, and, as | 
argued above, are part of the explanation of the limited in 
crease in foreign investment inflows. But those foreigners 
doing business in the Philippines continued to support Marcos, 
and when he formally lifted martial law in early 1981, there 
was considerable consternation within this group. ^^ All of this 
changed significantly after the assassination of opposition 
leader Benigno Aquino in August 1983 and the onset of the 
economic crisis, but that takes us beyond the scope of this 


paper. 
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*From the Asia Labour Monitor (Hong Kong). Volume 3, No. 2, July 
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Conclusion 


Foreign investment has been an important part of the 
Philippine economy. In terms of size, it is significant primarily 
in the modern sectors of manufacturing, mining, and, more 
recently, finance, and in particular industries within these 
sectors. TNC-controlled firms have been generally among the 
larger ones in manufacturing, and the parent firms’ global 
presence has provided the affiliates with even more power. 
Under the Marcos regime the TNCs were being neither con- 
trolled nor harnessed to assist the development of the country. 
Although benefits were not completely absent, it is difficult to 
explain the reception of TNCs on narrow economic grounds 
alone. The political economy of elite behavior and of interna- 
tional relations is also important. 

The ideology and theoretical perspective of the techno- 
crats made them open to both foreign investment and au- 
thoritarianism. Marcos's political operations even prior to his 
declaration of martial law, particularly his campaign spending 
in 1969, generated economic difficulties for the Philippines. 
To obtain an international bailout, Marcos placed his regime at 
the mercy of the international financiers led by the World Bank 
and the IMF. Keeping a favorable attitude toward an open 
economy became a necessity. 

The U.S. needed a stable ally in the Philippines for 
strategic purposes. [t supported U.S. capital there for both 
particularistic and general reasons. On the other hand, support 
by Washington has been traditionally necessary for an incum- 
bent Philippine president. The United States was apprehensive 
of what was perceived as hostility by the nationalists, while 
Marcos wished to perpetuate himself in power. In spite of 
subsequent criticisms emanating from the U.S. Congress and, 
to a lesser extent, from the Carter White House, the solution on 
both sides was to be found in Marcos establishing and main- 
taining a dictatorial regime. 

During the years of martial law Marcos remained respon- 
sive to the needs of the TNCs. Granted, the technocrats did on 
occasion formulate policies of which the international busi- 
ness community disapproved, and Marcos did undertake ac- 
tions at times that prejudiced particular TNCs to the benefit of 
one or the other of his cronies. But from September 1972 
through 1985, Marcos continually tried to respond to the 
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criticisms of TNCs and their home-country governments, and 
to manipulate and increase incentives to bring in more foreign 
investment. These attempts, however, were generally margi- 
nal. Marcos was unable or unwilling to accomplish the things 
that mattered most to the TNCs (see the quote above from 
Operating for Profit). He did not possess or create a political 
organization that could oversee the changes needed in generat- 
ing efficiency in the bureaucracy and in infrastructure creation 
and operation. Nor did he create the climate for a relatively 
clean government. The technocrats were projected as the non- 
political, honest side of the regime, but they could only cover 
up so much. 


Epilogue 


The economic program of the new Aquino administra- 
tion, to the extent it has been formulated, appears not to differ 
in large part from that of the previous regime, except in areas 
where the latter's excesses were manifest. As a reaction 
against mismanagement and corruption, President Aquino has 
promised to withdraw the government from participation in 
directly productive economic activity, and, more generally, to 
reduce government intervention in the economy. In numerous 
ways she has made it clear that the economy must thrive on the 
activities of private enterprise, large and small, domestic and 
foreign. And she and her cabinet have made numerous appeals 
to business people to rise to the occasion. 

Shortly after his arrival in Washington in early May 1986, 
the Philippine ambassador to the United States, Emmanuel 
Palaez, spoke at a conference on the Philippines. There he 
called for more U.S. investments in the Philippines, particu- 
larly labor-intensive industries which could utilize "our rela- 
tively inexpensive but skilled labor." In July President 





The above cartoon is from /BON, No. 194, 15 September 1985, p. 7. 
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Aquino was reported as referring to her forthcoming Septem- 
ber visit to the United States as a sales trip.5^ During her visit a 
three-page advertisement appeared in the New York Times 
entitled ** Aquino Welcomes Foreign Investors. ''5 

Whether she will succeed is problematic. To date neither 
Filipino nor foreign businesses have risen to her call. The 
problem is both political and economic. It is economic in that 
businesses are waiting for an economic recovery before ven- 
turing their capital. The irony, of course, is that apart from a 
short-term employment program, the government is looking 
largely to private business to generate the recovery. The more 
important side of the problem, however, is political. It gets 
expressed in many ways, but boils down to whether Aquino 
can contain the Left and the labor movement.^* On the labor 
front, the issues are the number of strikes, particularly by the 
left-wing KMU (May First Movement), and the policies and 
pronouncements of her erstwhile labor minister, Augusto 
Sanchez. 

Sanchez was accused by the business community of being 
too nationalistic (i.e., critical of TNCs) and too pro-labor. 
Within the cabinet he was considered to be out of step. Ambas- 
sador Palaez, in the speech referred to above and elsewhere, 
and other members of Aquino's cabinet have publicly dis- 
tanced themselves from Sanchez and asserted that the minister 
did not represent the opinion of the government in economic 
matters. In June 1986, while on a visit to Manila, U.S. secre- 
tary of state Shultz brought to Aquino's attention American 
business people's complaints about Sanchez.^" 

Sanchez had to go, and he did in December. In the 
aftermath, however, the pattern reemerges in which national- 
istic positions critical of the U.S. and of TNCs are centered in 
the legislature, leaving the executive branch to champion the 
cause of foreign investment. Laban, the political party under 
whose banner Aquino ran for the presidency, has included 
Sanchez in the slate for the senatorial election which will occur 
in May 1987 if, as expected, the new constitution is ratified.” 
The nationalists can then speak from the legislature, while the 
executive branch maintains its pro-American and pro-TNC 
stance. Perhaps, then, the flow of aid and investment will 
continue. 

The business community has also complained about the 
amount of strike activity, accusing the KMU, which has been 
in the forefront of strike actions, of attempting to destabilize 
the government." The unions, on the other hand, point to 
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falling real wages, increased revenues and net profits of large 
firms, and unfair labor practices. The latter, which were an 
element in 70 percent of the strikes in 1986 through mid-July, 
include dismissal of union members and refusal of manage- 
ment to come to the bargaining table. 

Also of relevance is the Aquino policy of not setting a 
minimum wage. When the labor movement petitioned for a 25 
percent increase in the minimum wage, the response by the 
government was that management and labor should settle the 
wage issue by collective bargaining. Labor has obviously done 
so, and when collective bargaining failed, resorted to strikes. 
What would be normal practice in the U.S. and other industrial 
countries is portrayed as politically destabilizing in the Philip- 
pines. Quite obviously the business community, including the 
TNCS, prefers Marcos's labor policies, if not M 





Áarcos himself. 
Then, minimum wages were mandated, but according to e 
Ministry of Labor and Employment, 80 percent of firms we 
not observing them. More importantly, strikes were isses ed 
if not forbidden. 

Although the contradictions are clear, the direction 
events will take in the Philippines is not. Barring the reemer- 
gence of an authoritarian regime or the military thrusting 
into the political process, it seems clear that the 
political discourse will be much wider than it has been since 
independence. The openness of the Philippines to ihe world 
economy and the willingness of TNCs to invest will surel anie 
impacted. However, the U.S. continues to be able to exert 
influence in the Philippines, and, given the level of the coun- 
try's international debt, agreement with policies of the | 
and World Bank will be difficult to resist. To attempt to resist 
would necessitate developing an alternative mode! of develop- 
ment. To acquiesce would demand limiting the militancy of 
labor and the nationalists. In whichever direction the country 
moves, it will surely encounter difficulties in the near future. 
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Labor in the Political Economy of 


East Asian Industrialization 


by Frederic Deyo, Stephan Haggard, and Hagen Koo 


Introduction | 

As with the Japanese “‘miracle,’’ the rapid growth of the 
East Asian newly industrializing countries (NICs) — South 
Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Singapore—has spawned a 
new literature seeking the taproot of economic success. While 
neoclassical economists have focused on the pursuit of export- 
led growth and market-oriented policies that ‘‘got the prices 
right,” a new revisionism has demonstrated the extent of state 
intervention in Singapore, Taiwan, and South Korea. Some 
observers have pointed to a common Confucian culture in the 
East Asian NICs,' and others have argued for the importance 
of close business-government relations and strong states in 
guiding the growth process.’ 

Only scattered attention has been given to the crucial role 
of labor in explaining the NICs’ rapid economic growth. This 
is ironic, since the initial theoretical rationale for pursuing an 
export-led growth strategy in Asia lay precisely in exploiting 
comparative advantage in a low-wage but relatively skilled 
and educated workforce.* In all four of the East Asian NICs, 
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growth was initially led by the export of labor-intensive manu- 
factured goods, such as textiles, shoes, apparel, and semi- 
conductors. As the NICs have sought to upgrade their eco- 
nomic structures, emphasis is being placed on the production 
of more technologically sophisticated goods with higher skill 
and knowledge requirements. As with the first phase of export- 
led growth, however, the success of this shift will hinge in part 
on the effective harnessing of labor to new developmental 
purposes. 

During both early and late phases of the development of 
export-oriented industrialization (EOD, business and govern- 
ment have been generally successful in mobilizing domestic 
labor resources for industrial expansion. This success, how- 
ever, has engendered substantial variation in the extent of 
overt economic and political conflict in these four countries. 
Workers in South Korea in particular have continued to under- 
take collective actions against a restrictive and sometimes 
repressive labor regime. This paper explores state and en- 
terprise initiatives (both economic and political) to mobilize 
labor for EOI growth, the collective efforts of workers to shape 
or oppose these initiatives through group or class action, and 
the social and economic context which has influenced the 
strength and coherence of labor movements. We argue that 
while investments in light manufactures were attractive to 
foreign and domestic firms because of low labor costs, the 
relatively ‘‘free’’ labor markets of East Asia rest on particular 
state labor regimes and dispute-settlement mechanisms. 
These systems of labor control are now under stress. Rapid 
industrialization has itself increased the size, organizational 
capacity, and consciousness of the urban working class, call- 
ing into question previous industrial relations practices. Politi- 
cal changes in the East Asian NICs have raised questions about 
the relationship between the organized labor movement and 
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the democratization process. 

The analysis of Asian labor thus raises a number of 
theoretical and comparative questions, shedding light on de- 
bates on development strategy, equity, and growth raised by 
scholars of other regions, particularly Latin America. How 
does the timing of labor mobilization affect economic develop- 
ment and policy? Do certain growth paths require the exclu- 
sion of labor, and if so, with what consequences for political 
participation and income inequality over time? In what ways 
does the state act to structure labor markets? To what extent do 
the demands of foreign actors or international market pres- 
sures condition domestic labor regimes? How have workers 
responded to restrictive labor regimes? 


SOUTH KOREA RACES AHEAD 
IN EXPORT GROWTH 


Percent increase in dcllar 
value of goods exported 
1985 1986" 


3.5% 11.0% 
6.0 7.6 
0.9 6.3 
3.3 5.5 
-2.3 3.0 
DATA: DATA RESOURCES INC., BW 
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The first section of this article examines some of the 
historical factors that affected the development of national 
labor movements in each case, and in particular, that account 
for their relative weakness. The second section explores the 
nature of state intervention in labor markets, the link between 
controls and changing development strategy, and the efficacy 
of state action in managing labor in conformance with the 
developmental requisites of EOI. The *aird section then dis- 
cusses the nature of labor relations at the enterprise level, and 
their relationship to state labor regimes. The fourth section 
examines the extent to which the material interests of workers 
have been met by EOI industrialization. We argue that despite 
the relatively egalitarian distribution of income, pockets of 
low-wage labor persist, and that egalitarian growth cannot 
adequately explain the weakness of East Asian labor move- 
ments. A final section seeks to understand the ways in which 
the political and social context of industrial work has to vary- 
ing degrees inhibited working class formation among the East 
Asian NICs. 


Historical Factors in the Formation of East Asian 
Labor Movements: Explaining Labor Weakness 


While very different labor regimes have emerged across 
the East Asian NICs, labor movements have been relatively 
weak. The interests of organized labor have been represented 
in national political coalitions or policy to a far lesser extent 
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With exports totalling $100 million in 1973, the Hanil Synthetic Fiber 


Industrial Co. of South Korea had 35,000 employees and provided its 
own high school for employees, a Saemaul training center, and 
dormitories. 


than in Latin America. Rarely has labor posed a significant 
threat to employers at the local level. This can be partly 
explained by examining how labor was politically mobilized 
and demobilized over the early postwar years. In Korea, Tai- 
wan, and Singapore, control or elimination of the Left went 
together with an extension of state contro! over labor activity 
and the incorporation of labor into unions controlled directly 
or indirectly by the state. 

In all cases, outside actors had a hand in political develop 
ments that affected labor movements. Korea and Taiwan were 
integrated into the American security orbit as part of a U.S 
grand strategy of containment. U.S. policy in both cases sup 
ported the development of conservative regimes. The British 
and Malaysians have had an important role in Singapore s 
political development in the fifties and early sixties. In Hong 
Kong, a variety of factors contributed to a relatively frag 
mented and weak labor movement, including restraints exer 
cised on ''leftist" trade unions by the Chinese government 
itself in the name of broader political and economic interests in 
the colony. 





* From H. Edward Kim, Decade of Success: Korea s Saemaul Move 
ment (Seoul: Hyung Mun Publications Co Angeles: Harry 
Young Publication, 1980), p. 184 
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The relatively low level of industrialization and the back- 
and-forth migration of labor between rural and urban sectors 
limited the early postwar development of labor movements in 
Korea and Taiwan. The colonial legacy was also an important 
factor, however. In Taiwan the Japanese colonial administra- 
tion prohibited the development of unions, while in Korea an 
active union movement closely tied to socialist and nationalist 
groups was driven underground in 1931. 

In Korea, American occupation forces and the political 
division of the country had important consequences for labor 
organization.* American policies strengthened the Right by 
bolstering the bureaucracy, police, and military forces. A 
militant, socialist union movement, grouped together under 
the National Council of Korean Labor Unions (NCKL), was 
destroyed during the period of American occupation and re- 


placed by plant-level unions under the Korean Federation of 


Labor Unions (KFLU; later the Federation of Korean Trade 
Unions, or FKTU). The KFLU was staunchly anti-Communist 
and maintained close links to the military government, busi- 
ness, and Syngman Rhee's nationalist movement. The final 
division of the country, the Korean War, and above all, the 
formation of quasi-corporatist links between the FKTU and 


Rhee's Liberal party in 1955, all reduced the independence of 


the union movement during the fifties. 

In Taiwan, the development of labor unions was tied to 
the effort of the Kuomintang (KMT) to consolidate political 
power. After the move of the KMT government to the island in 
1947—49, the formation of unions at the plant, county, and 
national level was encouraged. This allowed for the preemp- 
tive political penetration of emergent unions by party cadre, 
eliminating the possiblity of outside control which had been so 
important in undermining the nationalist government on the 
mainland. The suppression of an island-wide revolt in Febru- 
ary 1947 liquidated, silenced, or drove into exile key Formo- 
san nationalists and other opposition groups. In 1947 the 
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A family tailoring business in Hong Kong. 





* From Janet W. Salaff, Working Daughters of Hong Kong 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), Appendix. 

4. Bruce Cumings, 7he Origins of the Korean War (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1981). 
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‘Measures for Handling Labor Disputes During the Period of 
National Mobilization for the Suppression of Rebellion (on the 
mainland)’ placed emphasis on maintaining production and 
eliminated the right to strike, giving local arbitration boards 
the power of compulsory arbitration. Even without a formal 
corporatist structure, the unions are closely monitored and 
controlled with union leaders effectively approved, if not 
chosen, by the party.” 
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What conclusions, then, can we reach regarding 
the link between labor regimes and economic pol- 
icy in the East Asian NICs? It is clear that a 
strategy of export-led growth depended for its early 
success on maintenance of a cheap, disciplined, 
and productive workforce. Where this prerequisite 
was already met, as in Hong Kong and Taiwan, the 
shift to manufactured exports was not accom- 
panied by an intensification of state controls over 
unions. Conversely, the tightening of controls 
during the late 1960s in South Korea and Singa- 
pore would suggest the necessity to meet such 
prerequisites where they were not already in place 
as a condition for export success. 


The weakness of the labor movement in Hong Kong 
resulted in part from the large number of immigrant workers 
and the maintenance of extended family and ethnic organiza- 
tions that performed union functions.^ The small-firm sector, 
in which relations between employer and worker are particu- 
larly close, if sometimes abusive (see below), is large, while 
the gradual reduction in unemployment and the ensuing com- 
petition for labor in the manufacturing sector has encouraged 
individualistic methods of raising wages. The fragmentation 
of the union movement itself has contributed to labor’s relative 
weakness. The most important split is between left-wing 
unions sympathetic to the PRC, a smaller and declining 
number of right-wing unions affiliated with the KMT, and a 
growing independent cluster recruiting from professional, 
technical, and service workers. The left-right political split 
can be traced to the KMT's attempted suppression of left-wing 
unions in 1927.' These divisions no longer correspond to 
differences in approach to labor issues, however. Left-wing 
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unions are not necessarily more militant. Despite the violent 
strikes of 1967 in which the leftist unions played an important 


role, the complex and secret channels linking the Federation of 


Trade Unions to political authority on the mainland appear to 
have been used to restrain rank-and-file militancy in the name 
of broader political and economic relations between the PRC 
and the colony. The guild origins of some smaller craft unions 
and liberal registration laws, which encouraged the formation 
of very small and often overlapping unions, have contributed 
to a proliferation of weak labor organizations. 





Strong Third World labor movements have typi- 
cally been centered among workers who are rela- 
tively privileged from the standpoints of wages, 
benefits, and employment security. Such job con- 
ditions, which encourage labor stability and com- 
mitment, may comprise essential preconditions for 
strong labor movements, preconditions which are 
largely lacking among workers in small, export- 
oriented factories. This observation... suggests 
that it is not so much favorable economic condi- 
tions as political and structural factors noted 
earlier which explain the weakness of East Asian 
labor movements. 


The history of Singapore's labor movement is closely tied 
to the process of decolonization during the fifties and subse- 
quent political development." The Left was defeated early in 
Taiwan and Korea. By contrast, colonial British efforts to 
suppress leftist political groups, including unions, during the 
postwar Malaysian "emergency" were not wholly successful. 
Communists remained serious contende:s for political leader- 
ship throughout the fifties in Singapore. Though formally 
banned, the Communist party had a strong base in the trade 
unions, as well as among Chinese school students and the 
Chinese-educated population more generally. The People's 
Action Party (PAP) lacked similar links to the grass roots 
during the fifties, and was split between a moderate faction, 
headed by Lee Kwan Yew, and a left group. Lee adopted a 
united-front strategy in winning the first general election under 
a self-government constitution in 1959. Once in power, Lee's 
government faced continuing strike activity, the loss of two 
critical bi-elections in 1961, and the formal split with its own 
left wing. In the wake of the split, the National Trade Union 
Congress (NTUC) was created by the PAP as a counter to the 
leftist-dominated trade unions. The NTUC has provided the 
basis for government control over the labor movement since. 
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When strikes were still allowed in Singapore: pickets being dro 


away from the bus depot in 1955. Photo by Camera Press 


A proposed merger with Malaysia provided the opportunity foi 
the final defeat of the Left. Under the proposal, security func 

tions were to be transferred to Kuala Lumpur. while Singapore 
retained autonomy in policy toward education and labor. The 
central government was likely to act quickly against Com 

munist sympathizers, including those in the opposition, whili 
the PAP's control over labor and education policy would 
provide the opportunity to build a mass base. The defeat of the 
opposition on the merger issue was followed in 1963 by the 
arrest of pro-Communist and anti-Malaysian leaders in the 
Barisan Socialis and left-wing organizations, including the 
Singapore Association of Trade Unions (SATU). The pattern 
of one-party dominance and contro! over the 
movement was set. 


trade union 


State, Labor, and Development Strategy in East Asia 


In his seminal book Modernization and Bureaucrati 
Authoritarianism, Guillermo O'Donnell launched an impor 
tant debate on the relationship between labor "exclusion and 
certain economic development strategies.” Much of the 
O'Donnell controversy hinged on a hypothesized link between 
the strategy of industrial '"'deepening, that is moving from 
consumer to intermediate and capital goods, and the extension 
of authoritarian controls over the labor movement 
ment has been challenged on a number of grounds, includin; 
the fact that the strategy of import-substitution would appear t 
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Workers at a foreign-owned microelectronics company in Kaohsiung, 
Taiwan, going home from work. This company is in a Special Proces- 
sing Zone set aside by the government to offer special incentives and 
advantages for foreign investors, 


permit higher wages to a core of industrial workers. '" 

The strategy of early East Asian export-led growth, on the 
other hand, hinged precisely on exploiting comparative ad- 
vantage in low-wage labor in light, labor-intensive industry, 
thus suggesting the potential importance of labor controls in 
accounting for NIC success. The control of labor, and of the 
Left more generally, is a plausible prerequisite for the pursuit 
of an EOI strategy. Both foreign and local investors in world- 
market-oriented, labor-intensive industries have an especially 
strong interest in low wages, but even more so in labor peace 
and a minimum of union interference in managerial autonomy. 
Governments seeking to woo foreign investors in labor-inten- 
sive industries naturally seek to project an image of harmoni- 
ous labor relations. 

There are two possible arguments linking labor control 
and the choice of economic strategy. The stronger argument 
contends that labor control was explicitly motivated by the 
dictates of a certain development path, as compared, for exam- 
ple, to considerations that spring from labor's politicization. A 
somewhat different position is that labor regimes may have 
roots in prior or contemporary political events, '' but that these 
regimes, whatever their origins, may nonetheless prove im- 
portant in explaining the subsequent success of the economic 
strategy. In Taiwan, for example, the basic labor regime was in 
place by the early fifties, prior to the shift to export-led growth. 
But there, as elsewhere, labor's political subordination has 
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allowed markets to determine wages independent of union 
interference. 

The argument becomes less clear as export-led growth 
enters a second phase during which the upgrading and di- 
versification of the industrial structure has become a policy 
priority. Contradictory forces are at work. The gradual absorp- 
tion of the labor surplus resulted in rising real wages and an 
increase in labor's share of national income. The importance 
of increased skills in the diversification process has resulted in 
greater state and business interest in vocational training and 
skill upgrading, an increase in labor's bargaining power, and 
the possibility of stronger trade unions, as productivity in- 
creases permit the NICs to retain their labor cost competitive- 
ness in world markets despite rising labor costs." On the other 
hand, in those industries still based on low-wage labor, declin- 
ing competitiveness can be used as an argument for increased 
labor control. 

There are also important open questions concerning the 
determinants of different types of state labor control. ^ Froebel 
et al. '* and others have suggested a close relationship between 
export manufacturing and labor repression. The East Asian 
cases, however, show substantial variation in the severity of 
repressive controls. At one extreme is Hong Kong, where 
labor legislation and state controls over labor organization and 
action are relatively permissive, mirroring the colony's rela- 
tively laissez-faire approach to economic policy. South Korea, 
with its deep and coercive labor controls, stands at the opposite 
extreme. The extent and nature of state intervention also 
varies. Singapore and Taiwan have taken a more direct hand in 
structuring and organizing unions than have Korea and Hong 
Kong, even though the Korean government continues to in- 
tervene in union affairs quite extensively. 

Nor does a simple "labor repression'' thesis adequately 
explain changes in labor regimes over time. The 1970s phase 
of industrial restructuring has been associated with efforts to 
reinvigorate state or employer-controlled unions and, more 
recentlv, to decentralize union structures in order to enhance 
the power of employers at the firm level. Corporatist unionism 
and decentralization appear in some cases to represent efforts 
to stabilize an industrial workforce during a period of indust- 
rial upgrading and to encourage greater employer investment 
in worker training programs. In the case of South Korea, 
however, Chun's effort to decentralize the labor movement in 
Korea over the early 1980s seems more easily explained by 
growing labor militancy and political activity. In this case, 
decentralization represents an effort to undercut union power 
and the development of horizontal links between labor and 
other disaffected groups. The launching of export-led growth 
in Korea through a series of policy reforms between 1963 and 

1965 rested on the accession of Park Chung Hee to political 
power. In the immediate aftermath of the military coup of 1961 
all unions were banned, but soon afterwards the FKTU was 
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reestablished under government supervision into a centralized 
federation of national industrial unions. Associated with the 
return to civilian rule in 1964 was a liberalization of labor 
legislation, including restoration of the right to strike. 
Changes in this period provide no evidence of a direct link 
between development strategy and labor control, though the 
centralized union structure did give the government greater 
scope for political influence after the launching of export-led 
growth in the 1964—65 period. This was exercised through the 
selection of union leaders by the government and informal 
consultations with union officials, though Park did not repeat 
Rhee's experiment of directly linking the unions to the domi- 
nant party. 

Changes in the labor laws over the late sixties and early 
seventies did, however, reflect the dictates of new economic 
policies, particularly the new emphasis on attracting foreign 
investment. After labor conflicts in two American firms in 
1968 and 1969, the government passed a special law aimed at 
preventing serious disputes or work stoppages in foreign firms 
and sectors deemed essential to national welfare. Labor con- 
trols became increasingly repressive after the promulgation of 
the Yushin Constitution in 1973, Justified in national security 
terms, the new political system seemed designed to respond to 
Park's political problems with a growing opposition. The 
Constitution contained provisions that drastically curtailed 
labor's rights to engage in collective action. Dispute settle- 
ment procedures were moved from tripartite committees 
which enjoyed some limited independence to direct manage- 
ment by the government. ''Ensuring the improvement of pro- 
ductivity” became a stated goal of the dispute settlement 
process. The new labor laws made no reference to the FKTU or 
to national unions, with the aim of decentralizing union activ- 
ity to the enterprise level. This regime could not contain the 
growth of labor activity, however, particularly during 1979, 
when alliances developed between oppositional (to the gov- 
ernment) political forces and grass-roots labor groups, a move 
the Park government had long sought to forestall. 

The Chun Doo Hwan regime (1980—present) proved even 
more restrictive in its labor policies than its predecessor, 
particularly in codifying the move toward company-level 





Singapore' s World Trade Centre houses several government depart- 
ments and statutory board offices related to trade, import and export 
enterprises, banks, insurance companies, and trade and commercial 
organizations.* 


unions. Under 1980 revisions of the labor laws, national and 
industry-wide collective bargaining was formally eliminated 
and all intervention by third parties in the collective barga 
process, including that by the PKTU, was forbidden. ^ Be 
the 1973 and 1980 labor regime changes corresponded with the 
broad political interests of fragmenting the opposition espe- 
cially in a context of increased economic problems and grow- 
ing labor militancy. 














Perhaps of greatest importance... is growing 





ation in Korea and 
Taiwan, and growing disaffection with govern- 
ment intrusion in Singapore. Demands for politi- 
cal liberalization, centering predominanily among 
students, middle classes, and the inielligentsia, 
have enhanced the potential for elass- 
based political action led or assisted by middle- 
class reformers seeking to form cross-class popu- 
list coalitions, [In] South Korea . . . church activist 


popular pressure for democratiza 








groups have provided educational and other sup- 
port to workers. Middle-class political protest has 
drawn in and embraced worker protest. And sii- 
dents have sought to activate and join labor protest 
and strikes. 








ment. After the failure of hen merger pran Malaysia. 5 
was in a particularly vulnerable economic position. Cut of 
from the advantages of the Malaysian market and apprenen- 
sive about the long-term future of entrepót trade, the govern- 
ment sought to define a new economic strategy. An additional 
blow came in the British announcement of the impending 

closure of naval bases that employed 40,000 people. With a 
weak domestic manufacturing class, the government was 
forced to promote growth through the encouragement of direct 
foreign investment aimed at serving foreign markets. Follow- 
ing a landslide electoral victory in 1968, the PAP leadership 
acted to place new limitations on labor activity through the 
Industrial Relations (Amendment) Bill and the Employment 
Bill. Together, these bills expanded the state's power of arbit- 
ration while drastically reducing such fringe benefits as over- 
time pay, retirement benefits, and maternity and sick leave. in 
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the wake of this new labor legislation. offshore foreign ievest- 
ment began entering Singapore in à consistent way. 
What conclusions, then, can we reach regarding the link 
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NICs? It is clear that a strategy of export-led growth depended 
for its early success on maintenance of a cheap, disciplined, 
and productive workforce. Where this prerequisite was al- 
ready met, as in Hong Kong and Taiwan, the shift to manu- 
factured exports was not accompanied by an intensification of 
state controls over unions. Conversely, the tightening of con- 
trols during the late 1960s in South Korea and Singapore 
would suggest the necessity to meet such prerequisites where 
they were not already in place as a condition for export suc- 
cess. Additionally, insofar as economic considerations were 
relevant to labor policy, these latter two instances suggest a 
further caution. In both cases it appears that it was not so much 
the EOI strategy per se as its dependence on foreign investment 
which motivated heightened labor controls, and less for the 
purpose of controlling wages than for presenting an image of 
labor peace. Indeed, Korean EOI was launched well before the 
repressive shift, which itself centered especially on the con- 
tainment of labor militancy directed at foreign enterprise. It 
will thus be necessary in future research to disentangle the 
effects of strategy from those of foreign investment on state 
labor regimes. 





Young worker in a textile factory in southern Taiwan. Child labor is 
very common in Taiwan, and girls who get laid off sometimes turn to 
prostitutton. 
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There is then the question of the further evolution of the 
East Asian EOI strategy toward greater emphasis on higher 
value-added export production, and the implications of such 
restructuring for labor regimes. Restructuring, with its as- 
sociated needs for enhanced training and productivity, would 
seem to have encouraged a deepening of corporatist controls 
through unionization and state-mandated shifts in company 
personnel practices (e.g. assumption by employers of a 
number of employee welfare programs previously provided by 
unions or government). This observation suggests the need for 
a closer examination of the labor process within firms them- 
selves, a topic to which we now turn. 


Labor Controls at the Enterprise Level 

The literature on East Asian labor has focused almost 
exclusively on political controls exercised by the state. Other 
sources of labor control have been largely neglected. This 
section discusses the changing nature of employer controls at 
the enterprise level. 

In Hong Kong, employers, rather than the state, have 
played the dominant role in industrial relations. '^ To a lesser 
extent this is true in Taiwan as well. While the state and ruling 
party maintain tight political restrictions over independent 
social organizations in Taiwan, effective control at the local 
level is often exercised indirectly through active involvement 
by KMT party members in local union leadership. Equally 
important is the legislative mandating of ''enterprise corpora- 
tist personnel practices. From the early years of KMT rule, 
employers have been legally obliged to provide a wide range of 
welfare and social services for their workers. These provi- 
sions, including a recent move to tie retirement benefits to 
longevity of employment with a particular firm, have subse- 
quently been deepened and broadened. In the absence of signi- 
ficant national provision for social security and public welfare, 
their effect has been to enhance worker loyalty to and depen- 
dence on emplovers. 

Economic restructuring may encourage adoption of a 
similar company welfare approach in other countries. Under a 
new Company Welfare Program, the Singapore government 
has mandated the transfer of some welfare and economic 
services from state agencies and NTUC-affiliated unions to 
employers themselves in order to stabilize the workforce and 
thus encourage employers to invest in workforce training 
programs. 

The state's indirect role in buttressing managerial power 
is not unique to Taiwan. In both Singapore and South Korea, 
work councils and other forms of non-union participative man- 
agement have been developed in an effort to enhance pro- 
ductivity and reduce shop-floor conflict. Of particular interest 
is South Korea's Factory Saemaul (New Community) move- 
ment, introduced in 1973. This movement embraced two 
themes: labor-management cooperation and increasing labor 
productivity. In every large factory, Saemaul leaders and work 
teams were created to function as non-union cadres, and as 
vehicles for increased productivity supportive of industrial and 
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In this machine shop in southern Taiwan the lighting is poor, making 
accidents more likely. Opposition sources in Taiwan report that there 
are few medical benefits in Taiwan, and if someone gets hurt on the 
job, employers often don't help with medical care—and sometimes 
thev fire injured employees. 
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technological upgrading. '’ 

The continuing effectiveness of enterprise-level man 
rial controls in Hong Kong and Taiwan helps explain the fa 
shallower state intervention in labor relati 
Singapore or South Korea. The effective: | 
controls may in turn be explained by several socioecor 
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factors which differentiate the two pairs of countries. First 
efficacy of employer controls in Hong Kong and Tarwar 
be explained by the greater predominance of small 


there.'^ An industrial structure characterized by small 
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Trainees at the Saemaul Leaders Training Institute in Seoul participating in a group discussion led by Lee Jin-hie i 
projects effectively. 
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Women workers in Seoul protesting the shutdown of their firm staged a 
sit-in under the protection of the major opposition New Democratic 
Party on 11 August /985. Here they are being removed from the 
party's central building by helmeted riot police. 


promotes both personal bonds with employers and the possi- 
bility of upward mobility into individual ownership. These 
concomitants of industrial decentralization reduce the likeli- 
hood of labor militancy or oppositional solidarity. Second, the 
dispersal of industry to rural towns in Taiwan and a consequent 
weak development of urban proletarian communities have 
contributed to a continued vitality in employer controls. 

Managerial power in South Korea and Singapore is com- 
promised by a greater concentration of workers in large urban 
factories, a history of strong leftist unions during earlier histor- 
ical periods, and a greater development of proletarian urban 
neighborhoods and communities. In both countries the state 
has played a major role in labor relations. In Singapore, re- 
strictive state controls have been remarkably successful in 
reducing industrial conflict and containing labor costs, at least 
until the 1979 change in wage policy. In South Korea, on the 
other hand, greater income inequality, a relatively higher level 
of politicization among workers, and the existence of a politi- 
cally active intelligentsia have rendered the state's effort to 
control labor far less effective. South Korean labor militancy 
marks an important exception to the more general pattern of 
East Asian labor peace. Only in South Korea have employers 
consistently fallen back on coercive police measures to contain 
labor protest. 
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Class Formation 


One of the most significant social consequences of rapid 
industrial growth in the four East Asian NICs over the past two 
decades has been the enormous increase in the number of 
industrial wage workers. In 1983 workers in production-related 
occupations constituted 29 percent of the total labor force in 
South Korea, 40 percent in Taiwan, and 38 percent in Sing- 
apore.'” This rapid expansion and, in some instances, high 
levels of geographical and industrial concentration of an in- 
dustrial workforce has enhanced the potential for proletarian 
class formation, by which we mean the development of organi- 
zations and ideologies through which to advance distinctly 
class interests. To date, there are few systematic studies of 
class formation in these societies, despite its obvious import- 
ance for labor's capacity to challenge state policy and labor 
controls. 


The extent of protest must be distinguished from 
its efficacy. Perhaps the most poorly paid Asian 
factory workers, the young women employed in 
textile, wearing apparel, and other light export 
industries, have, in South Korea and elsewhere, 
frequently played a lead role in challenging the 
conditions of their labor. On the other hand, their 
protest has typically been easily contained by 
police and other measures. 





Social structural factors have inhibited class formation in 
Hong Kong and Taiwan to a greater degree than in South Korea 
and Singapore. First, as noted earlier, a dynamic small firm 
sector and attendant high rates of individual mobility within 
this sector as well as among factory workers who are able to 
establish their own small firms weaken the degree of social 
class closure?" in Hong Kong and Taiwan; the lesser potential 
for such mobility in South Korea and Singapore has the oppo- 
site effect. The vitality of the small-firm sector in Hong Kong 
and Taiwan has the further consequence of reinforcing vertical 
bonds of deference and paternalism rather than horizontal 
solidarity among workers. 

While the industrial workforce in both South Korea and 
Taiwan maintains substantial linkage to rural communities, 
there is evidence of more permanent urban settlement in the 
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industrial zones of South Korea.*' There, as in Singapore, a 
relatively settled urban proletariat provides a more secure 
foundation for class formation and organization than in Tai- 
wan.^ While Hong Kong displays a similarly settled urban 
proletariat, its neighborhoods, economically rooted in net- 
works of small firms, tend to be class-heterogeneous in nature, 
and dominated by employers. For this reason, the potential 
for class consciousness and action is weak in this small indus- 
trial colony. 

Finally, it is clear that the preponderance of industrial 
jobs in the light-industry export sectors characterized by low- 
skill, minimal advancement opportunities, and job insecurity, 
along with a workforce dominated by young women who do 
not anticipate long-term industrial employment, militate 
against effective class politics or organization.** While these 
workers have often played lead roles in industrial protest, 
especially in South Korea,” the part-time*® gender-subordi- 
nated?” proletariat which they comprise undercuts class forma- 
tion in all the East Asian NICs. It should also be noted that the 
very early establishment of state-controlled trade union struc- 
tures in Singapore and South Korea, prior to the periods of 
rapid industrial transformation, has in some cases preempted 
labor movement consolidation. Such preemption, along with 
legal impediments to the formation of class-based political 
parties, has impeded proletarian collective organization in 
South Korea and Singapore, the two East Asian NICs which 
have been structurally more hospitable to such organization. 
Beyond this similarity, however, one must note the far greater 
efficacy of state-imposed preemptory organization in Singa- 
pore than in South Korea. Even under tight government con- 
trols, Korean industrial workers were successful in the 1970s 
in creating autonomous grass-roots unions in opposition to the 
official union structure, thus forcing it into a more assertive 
posture vis-à-vis the state.** This effort was advanced by the 
import of organizational and ideological resources from sym- 
pathetic groups seeking to assist the development of a class- 
based politics. 


Labor in the Distributive System 


Economic growth in the East Asian NICs has been rela- 
tively equitable. Income inequalities in the four countries are 
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low by world standards, and have not increased significantly 
during the period of rapid economic growth. Inequality has 
fallen in Taiwan and Singapore, and has remained stable in 
Hong Kong; only in South Korea has it increased somewhat in 
the 1970s, but it did so only after a significant decline in 
inequality during the 1960s.^* By and large, all four countries 
seem to have avoided the high and rising levels of economic 
inequality that characterize capitalist growth in most other 
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Dusk in a Hong Kong resettlement estate. Over twenty of these 
subcities of multi-block units (with each block housing thousands oj 
residents) were cheaply and rapidly built by the Hong Kong govern 

ment in response to the million-and-a-quarter refugees from revo 

lutionary China who arrived in Hong Kong from 1945 to 1950 and 
have been coming by the thousands ever since. Forty percent of the 
metropolitan populace of 1979 lived in government-built or gor 

ernment-financed housing projects, which some feel enable working 
families to survive on their inadequate wage packets and provide 
ready labor force for manufacturers who locate nearby 
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As paychecks swell, so does traffic in Taiwan' s crowded and burgeon- 
ing cities. In Taipei . . . the movie district’ s narrow streets are clogged 
at late afternoon with recently acquired automobiles—universal 
symbols of prosperity .* 


developing economies. 

Data on wage incomes also show that economic condi- 
tions of workers have improved substantially over the past two 
decades. Real wages for workers rose by 190 percent in South 
Korea from 1966 to 1980; by 300 percent in Taiwan from 1954 
to 1979; and by 150 percent in Hong Kong from 1960 to 1980. 
In Singapore, real wages stagnated until 1975, thereafter 
growing substantially." With some exceptions, real wages 
have generally kept pace with GNP growth. 

This relatively egalitarian pattern of economic growth in 
the four countries is clearly not attributable to the political 
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strength of labor. Rather, two structural explanations are more 
often cited. First, these countries had relatively egalitarian 
social structures, especially relating to the distribution of land 
and assets, prior to the phase of rapid economic growth, In 
Taiwan and South Korea these egalitarian conditions were a 
consequence of successful land reforms in the late 1940s and 
early 1950s which destroyed the landlord class and imposed 
low ceilings on land ownership. 

Second, labor-intensive export-led growth itself meant 
rapid job creation and a sharp reduction of unemployment and 
underemployment. The economic marginalization of the ma- 
jority of workers, a characteristic of many import-substituting 
economies in the Third World, has not occurred to the same 
extent in East Asia. As the labor surplus was absorbed over the 
late sixties, labor markets tightened, leading to increases in 
real wages and a change in the functional distribution of 
income toward labor as a whole. Concomitantly there occurred 
the rapid workforce shift from the low-paying agricultural 
sector to the industrial and service sectors, as well as the 
movement of a large proportion of workers into higher-paying 
occupations within the industrial sector.*' 

It must be noted here that disaggregated income data for 
Korea suggest that important qualifications are necessary be- 
fore drawing overall conclusions about the position of indus- 
trial workers in the distributive system and particularly of the 
impact of export manufacturing on earnings structure. First, 
average manufacturing wages are below those of all other 
sectors (transportation, utilities, commerce, services, con- 
struction, etc.) except agriculture. Second, wages are lower in 
export-oriented industries than in domestic-market-oriented 
industries. Third, rates of wage increases have lagged substan- 
tially behind the rates of productivity increase in the manu- 
facturing sector." Fourth, female industrial workers, who 
dominate the ranks of production workers in many light export 
industries, constitute the absolute majority of the lowest paid 
workers. Throughout the second half of the 1970s their wages 
averaged about 43 percent of those of men although they 
worked longer hours (53.7 hours versus 51.7 hours in 1983) 
than male workers. 

It is unclear whether South Korea is unique in these 
respects. It has been noted in Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Singa- 
pore that manufacturing wages are lower than wages in in- 
dustries other than agriculture. Comparing manufacturing 
wages in the four East Asian NICs with those of other coun- 
tries, Gary Field" observes: **Manufacturing’s position as a 
relatively low wage industry is unusual by international stan- 
dards. In other developing regions, manufacturing wages are 
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. above the overall average. The premium of manufacturing 
« wages over agricultural wages is about 20% in the Group of 
Four compared to about 100% elsewhere.'" Although there is 
little doubt that workers in these four countries are relatively 
well off compared to their counterparts in other industrializing 
countries, it is unclear whether industrial workers have really 
fared well relative to other groups in their own society, or 
whether export manufacturing, especially that centering on 
light, female-intensive production, has contributed to income 
equality. 

It has been assumed by some that a relatively favorable 
distributive outcome of development, and perhaps above all, 
rapid growth and low levels of unemployment, may explain 
the relative quiescence of East Asian labor.** Indeed, such an 


& explanation would be consistent with cross-national differ- 


ences in equity performance across the East Asian NICs. South 
Korea, where income inequality worsened over the 1970s, has 
experienced far more significant labor protest than the other 
three countries. Conversely Taiwan, with its superior equity 
record, has witnessed far less protest. 

Two further important observations need to be made, 
however. First, the extent of protest must be distinguished 
from its efficacy. Perhaps the most poorly paid Asian factory 
workers, the young women employed in textile, wearing ap- 
parel, and other light export industries, have, in South Korea 
and elsewhere, frequently played a lead role in challenging the 
conditions of their labor. On the other hand, their protest has 
typically been easily contained by police and other measures. 
Conversely, strong Third World labor movements have typi- 
cally been centered among workers who are relatively privi- 
leged from the standpoints of wages, benefits, and employ- 
ment security. Such job conditions, which encourage labor 
stability and commitment, may comprise essential precondi- 
tions for strong labor movements, preconditions which are 
largely lacking among workers in small, export-oriented fac- 
tories. This observation, paralleled by evidence of particularly 
forceful, if infrequent, protest among relatively well-paid 
shipyard workers and miners in Korea, suggests that it is not so 
much favorable economic conditions as political and structural 
factors noted earlier which explain the weakness of East Asian 
labor movements. 


Conclusion 


Export-led growth has rested on relatively free labor 
markets, This condition was met differently in the four East 
Asian NICs, relying variously on private-sector labor controls 
on the one hand, and on existing or newly-instituted state 
controls on the other. Underlying the success of such controls 
were a number of structural conditions, some common in all 
four countries, others peculiar to one or two, which effectively 
undercut the capacity of workers to challenge controls on their 
ability to organize. These include an early predominance of 
light, female-intensive manufacturing, small firm structure, 
rural-urban migration, lack of development of stable working- 
class communities, political controls, an absence of labor 
parties, and preemptive political controls over emergent labor 
organizations. 
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It must be noted, however, that many of the political and 
structural conditions for labor peace have become compro- 
mised. A tightening of labor markets and increased education 
embolden workers to demand change. The increasing bak 
between political control and labor contro! has pushed the 
labor movement in South Korea to direct confrontation with 
the regime. Increasingly settled urban proletarian commumn- 
ties create a foundation for autonomous class organization 
ideology. Economic restructuring into heavy/high technology 
production and services along with the stabilizing thrust of 
state and enterprise labor policy which has accompanied it 
attenuate the workforce atomism associated with growth in 
labor-intensive light manufacturing. 

And perhaps of greatest importance, though in part fow- 
ing from these other changes, is growing popular pressure for 
democratization in Korea and Taiwan, and growing disaffec- 
tion with government intrusion in Singapore. Demands fo 
political liberalization, centering predominantly amo 
dents, middle classes, and the intelligentsia, have enh 
the potential for class-based political action led or assisted by 
middle-class reformers seeking to form cross-ciass popul t 
coalitions.** South Korea provides the best illustration of this 
unfolding potential. There, church activist groups have 2d 
vided educational and other support to workers, Middle-c! 
political protest has drawn in and embraced worker protest st, 
And students have sought to activate and join labor protest anc 
strikes. Finally, there is the further possibility of aliar 
between industrial workers and informal sector NO cle 
groups around issues of collective consumption (e.g 
ing, prices, or taxes). ^ That such potentialities he not gone 
unnoticed by elites is evident in the 1980 labor legislation 
enacted by President Chun after his assumption of power 
following the Korean political crisis of 1979-80. This leg 
tion, which decentralized the trade union movement by elimi- 
nating many of the functions of the PKTU, also barred other 
third-party involvement of any sort in labor disputes. it is 
doubtful that such political restrictions can long contain either 
democratization pressures or their spillover into labor protest, 
given the continuing institutional and structural changes which 
are concurrently transforming workers and the conditions of 
their labor. 
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Review 


by Cheryl Payer 


The best part of Thomas Gold's new book on Taiwan is 
the first chapter. There he makes a persuasive argument for a 
study of Taiwan as a case of "dependent development," a 
study which would both respect the considerable achievements 
of economic development on that island and remember the 
human costs of political repression. 

** Dependent development” is the revised version of de- 
pendency theory pioneered in Latin America by Fernando 
Cardoso and Enzo Faletto.' Gold cites these in his first chapter 
and also Peter Evan's influential case study of Brazil, Depen- 
dent Development.? This whets the appetite for an analysis of 
what seems today to be the most successful Newly Industri- 
alizing Country, or NIC. 

The Taiwan story is truly remarkable. A small island 
ex-colony with few natural resources and a population of about 
six million people received in 1949—50 an influx of one to two 
million hangers-on of a corrupt and ineffectual regime that had 
helped to destroy the economy of a much larger land area. 
Living under the constant threat of invasion from the main- 
land, and with the dubious benefit of masses of U.S. aid and 
U.S. advice (which, according to crude dependency theory 
shoud have stifled the local economy), Taiwan managed 
within a few years to produce a truly astonishing record of 
economic growth, structural transformation, and success in 
exporting. 

Taiwan is one of the "four little tigers'' of Asia that have 
become a model held up for Third World emulation by the 
U.S. government and the World Bank. But even in this com- 
pany Taiwan stands out. Hong Kong is not even an indepen- 
dent nation. Like Singapore, it is basically an entrepót society 
and has only a very small rural hinterland, and thus it does not 
have to cope with the problem of rural poverty. South Korea, 
which is more comparable to Taiwan, has also developed 
impressively but at the cost of a heavy burden of debt. Despite 
skyrocketing exports, Korea didn't achieve a trade surplus 


|. Fernando Henrique Cardoso and Enzo Faletto, Dependency and 
Development in Latin America, translated by Marjory Mattingly 
Urquidi. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1979. 

2. Peter Evans, Dependent Development: The Alliance of Multina- 
tional, State, and Local Capital in Brazil. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1979. 
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until 1986. Taiwan has been earning aimost unbroken sur- 
pluses since 1970, and its small foreign debt is today dwarf 
by its enormous foreign exchange reserves, In a Third Wor! 
drowning in debt, Taiwan is the shining exception. 

Despite the political repression, economic development 
has not polarized Taiwanese society. Income distribution is 
relatively equitable by Third World standarós, infant mortality 
is low, and literacy and life expectancy are high. There is a 
clear need for a careful examination of the Taiwanese experi- 
ence, at least if we are not willing to accept the conventional 
analysis that it has been achieved by liberalizing the economy, 
giving incentives to investment by multinational corporations, 
and through general free-market policies— "getting the prices 
right” in current World Bank jargon. 

After such a tantalizing build-up, the rest of the book is à 
disappointment. Gold's explanation does not seriously chal 
lenge the orthodox version in its essentials. After three chap- 
ters that begin in prehistory and bring us up to 1950, the heart 
of the book is contained in three longer chapters, also or- 
ganized chronologically. 

"Rehabilitation and Import-Substitution. Industriatiza- 
tion, 1950-1959" argues that Chiang and the Kuomintang 
(KMT), given a "second chance” to work out their relation- 
ship with the people and economy of Taiwan, "realized the 
urgent need for reform and were committed to it, and the 
Americans provided the wherewithal, and sometimes the pre- 
text, to set it in motion” (p. 58). The party adopted an ap- 
proach ‘‘quite different from the strategy it had used so unsuc- 
cessfully on the mainland," moving to "create a base in 
society where none existed, coopt potential allies, and create 
wealth’? (pp. 64—65). Land reform eliminated local landeg 
elites and prevented peasant upheavals. The government then 
"aggressively pushed the development of agriculture" and 
“squeezed agriculture to feed the huge urban population, to 
supply materials and funds for industrialization, and to sell its 
products abroad to earn hard currency " (pp. 66-67). 

The ''Chinese government did not have final say over its 
economy, as the Americans, through AID [the U.S. Agency 
for International Development], had de facto veto power 
through their control of the Nationalists’ economic lifeline 
(p. 68). Gold seems to be saying that U.S. pressure to build up 
the private sector and its aid monies were major reasons for 
Taiwan's later economic success. But he pays too little atten- 
tion to the conflict implied by the KMT government s pr 
ence for state domination ("It owned all large industrial cc 
cerns and banks") and its refusal to accept foreign direct 






























Children in Taiwan sitting in the lap of a "laughing Buddha," com- 
monly identified with the god of wealth 


investment ("The state... did not permit an untrammeled 
private foreign presence or a segment of Taiwan's society to 
represent alien interests" ). 

Chapter 6, "Export Orientation and Political Quiet, 
1960—1973,'' argues that under American pressure to phase 
out aid, the government broke out of the import substitution 
phase of the 1950s, and with the advice of the Stanford Re- 
search Institute (financed by USAID), Taiwan embarked on 
export-oriented development. With heavy assistance and lob- 
bying by the United States, General Instruments in 1964 was 
persuaded to set up a bonded factory employing cheap but 
highly productive local labor. Dozens of American and 
Japanese corporations followed suit. 

This export push did not include much if any import 
liberalization, however, a point that the author does not suffi- 
ciently emphasize. This indentifies Taiwan firmly with the 
Japanese strategy of export growth, not the IMF/World Bank 
version that promises that if imports are first liberalized, 
domestic industries will be strengthened to the point of world- 
competitiveness. (In practice, of course, they have been 
mostly devastated by the competition and taken over by trans- 
nationals.) The government on Taiwan promoted exports 





* This Buddha statue is in Wuling in the central mountains of Taiwan. 
The photo is from p. 12 of the Free China Review, Vol. 34, No. 10, 
October 1984. 





photo by Hung Yu-chang* 


while defending its domestic producers. ''The first industries 
to export were those that already had experience in the local 
market, ... 

Chapter 7 is called “Industrial Upgrading and the Emer- 
gence of a Political Opposition, 1973—84."' It suggests that 
Taiwan faced a crisis of stagnation in the 1970s, culminating in 
1974 with its first trade deficit in four years and a 1.1 percent 
growth rate. The government responded by selectively build- 
ing up heavy and capital-intensive industries and modernizing 
infrastructure, a strategy that Gold said was prescribed by 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. Backward integration of industries was 
promoted, as was high-tech research and development, char- 
acterized by ""Taiwan's notoriety as the world's foremost 
violator of copyrights and trademarks" (p. 104). 





This export push did not include much if any 
import liberalization, however, a point that the 
author does not sufficiently emphasize. This 
identifies Taiwan firmly with the Japanese strategy 
of export growth, not the IMF/World Bank version 
that promises that if imports are first liberalized, 
domestic industries will be strengthened to the 
point of world-competitiveness. 





The author concludes that Taiwan's experience proves 
that "informed, selective, and managed linkages [with the 
world economy] need not be tantamount to turning one's 
nation over to foreign masters. `` 

This reviewer, not a Taiwan specialist, cannot judge 
whether the book is good history or political sociology. I do. 
however, know a little about the Latin American theories with 
which Gold is inviting comparison. Whereas Peter Evans 
made a detailed and probing analysis of the "triple alliance" 
of government, multinationals, and local capital in Brazil, 
Gold offers shallow thumbnail biographies of some Taiwanese 
entrepreneurs and tells us that locals developed the textile 
export sector while multinationals pioneered the electronics 
industry. 

Tantalizing hints about the attitudes of the people of 
Taiwan towards Japanese investors are thrown out, but this 
important topic is not systematically explored. Nor is serious 
consideration devoted to the question of how a government 
built on repression of labor and without a protective '"'safety 
net’ can nevertheless boast of such good health and welfare 
indicators. 

It is not so easy to dismiss Gold's debt to Cardoso and 
Faletto. Those author's rejection of generalizing theories, in 
favor of "comprehensive historical-structural methodology ™' 
does encourage a celebration of the uniqueness of each case. 
Unfortunately, this leads us away from comparative social 
science and back to a theoretically unsophisticated type of 
history. 

Gold's own attempt at comparing Taiwan's development 
to that of Latin America is grotesque. His summary of the 


Latin American experience covers slightly more than one page 
(1n chapter 6) and attempts to reduce the experience of twenty- 
odd very heterogeneous countries to a single development 
path. If he had learned one thing from Cardoso and Faletto it 
should have been to avoid that trap! 


One is left with the impression from Gold's book 
that Taiwan's economic success was a result of 
luck—a fortuitous combination of nonduplicat- 
able circumstances — and pluck, the determina- 
tion of the KMT government not to repeat their 
mistakes on the mainland. But other countries 
have not been short of either luck or pluck and 
have nevertheless not been able to achieve Tai- 
wan's relative success. 





Gold tries to explain economic change in Taiwan as a 
reaction to *'the crisis of import substitution" that both Latin 
America and Taiwan faced. Import substitution was a strategy 
that was designed to encourage domestic production of items 
that had previously been imported—and to save foreign ex- 
change in the same process. In the orthodox interpretation of 
Latin American economic history, there was supposedly an 
"easy'' first stage in which imported consumption goods were 
rapidly replaced with domestic production, and in which 
growth rates were high. When this process reached its natural 
limits, stagnation occurred and economic strategists faced the 
necessity to liberalize their economies and give precedence to 
an outward-looking, export-oriented strategy. 

That there was such a "crisis" is a cliché that is not 
universally accepted. Gold certainly does not prove that there 
was one in Taiwan. Some of us believe, as Albert Hirschman 
expressed it, that the import substitution strategy was opposed 
by the U.S. and international financial institutions not because 
it had reached its natural limit, but because it was too success- 
ful in replacing imports.” 

In this view, the weakness of the import substitution 
Strategy in Latin America was the vulnerability of govern- 
ments to U.S. credit cutoffs due to reliance on aid and loan 
capital. Perhaps the Taiwanese planners did learn something 
from the Latin Americans, as they were from the beginning 
quite conservative in their management of foreign exchange 
even during the period of heavy reliance on U.S. aid. But we 
do not learn this from Gold.* Nor do we learn how or why the 





3, Albert Hirschman, 
Essays in Trespassing 
1981). pp. 1H 4-5. 

4, Neil H. Jacoby, U.S. Aid To Taiwan: A Study of Foreign Aid, 
Self-Help, and Development (New York: Praeger, 1966), p. 243 and 
passim. 


"Authoritarianism in Latin America," in 
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This is a traditional Chinese wish for high position and wealth. painted 
here by calligrapher and poet Tsao Chiu-pu. Tsao Chine pu was ern 
in Taipei in 1895 and has thus lived through almost a century of 
Taiwan' s changing fortunes.* 


leaders of Taiwan resisted the lure of overborrowing in the 
1970s. 











torted by Gold. Through stages, the pans 
turned from democratic to military rule, exc dud í 
from political participation’ (p. 67). Stages 
from this sanitized summary are class strug : os, and 
violence. Was the bombing of its own presidential | pale ce by 
the Chilean air force a stage? 












wanese elites aüd intellectuals i in tlie events now name ed 
2-287 incident of 1947, He also mentions some brut: 
solved murders of opposition leaders in the 1980s, F 
most part, however, his account of the political poner anette 
of Taiwan (or the repression of it) has the same curious bland 
ness i his economic story, 4 is a eom logic 








etu peeves main ae pu Taiwa anese as economic : de- 
velopment makes the differences between the two groups iess 
important. 

One is left with the impression from DU & book that 
Taiwan's economic success was a result of luck-—a f£ 
combination of nonduplicatable circumstances - : 
the determination of the KMT government not to repeat t 
mistakes on the mainland. But other countries have not | 
short of either luck or pluck and have nevertheless not | 
able to achieve Taiwan's relative success. 

There is a good, and important, book hiding somewhere 
in this superficial one. Such a book would take a more search- 
ing look at the "great internal debate" that took place ai 
various crisis points in Tarwan's recent history, H would ex- 
amine more critically the extent to which Tarwan was dde te 
accept U.S. advice and the extent to which it pretended 
accept the advice but then subverted 1.7 It would try to find out 
exactly how the government managed to run a budget surplus 
rather than a deficit, and would certainly lock at that govern- 
ment's social policies to see how these have contributed (c 
not) to the country’s social welfare. Such a book would neces- 
sarily be less comprehensive, but it would surely be s 
useful. 
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Review 


by Vivienne Shue 


Richard Madsen has written a work so dark that it is likely 
to be called profound. Unflinchingly he vivisects for us the 
public and private life of a south China village in the 1960s and 
1970s, in order to demonstrate its gradual but "'irreparable" 
collapse as a community. Stage by stage he traces what he 
regards as the distortion and corruption of the very cultural 
foundations of Chen Village life, along with the progressive 
moral degradation of individual villagers and cadres, in the 
ultra-left political storms of the late-Mao era. By the end of 
Madsen's account (about 1979), we find once-innocent vic- 
tims of early political campaigns — who licked their wounds 
for years—-having learned to savor the taste of revenge; once- 
righteous social-reforming idealists repelled as they think back 
on the banal brutality of their own past behavior; and the whole 
of the bewildered community sliding into a demoralized 
lethargy that culminates in the lemming-like exodus of some 
200 villagers— "practically the whole younger generation" 
(p. 241) —in pursuit of greater happiness in Hong Kong. 

This is a social-analytic work, not a literary one. Yet the 
poetic/prophetic '"" Vision'' of Yeats resonates throughout the 
interpretive construction. and Madsen here and there adopts a 
cosmic standpoint and tone not so often found in academic 
sociology today. "The ceremony of innocence," a phrase 
borrowed from Yeats's "The Second Coming," is used by 
Madsen to signify a concept of central importance in his 
analysis. "Ceremonies of innocence," in religious practice 
and in early Maoist political practice are, in Madsen's view, 
the healthy complements of “rituals of struggle." "'Cere- 
monies of innocence" serve to restore the unity of the com- 
munity (or congregation) after "rituals of struggle" have 
identified, accentuated. and anathematized the evils that may 
threaten it, from without and within. Both these comple- 
mentary types of ritual were parts of standard Maoist political 
practice, even as late as the Socialist Education Campaign, 
according to Madsen. In the Cultural Revolution's super- 
charged waves of struggle, however, there eventually came to 
be no room left for “innocence” or the ready comforts of 
reconciliation. Devotion to Mao became fanatic belief that 
would allow no concessions to cultural muddle, to individual 
diversity, or to human frailty. Moral purism pitilessly exposed 
to scrutiny the half-hidden contradictions buried in the culture 
of the community, forcing individuals to adopt stridently exag- 
gerated public postures denying any place to social compro- 
mise or to personal confusion. Moral purism caused the old, 


MORALITY AND POWER IN A CHINESE 
VILLAGE, by Richard Madsen. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1984, 200 pp., $26.95. 
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richly synthetic "framework for moral discourse within Chen 
Village" to "collapse." Madsen argues, as he quotes from the 
familiar lines to convey the chaotic consequences: ***Things 
fall apart: the centre cannot hold;/ Mere anarchy is loosed upon 
the world./ ... The ceremony of innocence is drowned;/ The 
best lack all conviction: while the worst/ Are full of passionate 
intensity. (p. 166). 

There is much that is excellent about this study. It takes 
the formof along interpretive essay, rather than an empirical 
argument or proof. Madsen's numerous informants are sur- 
prisingly sparsely quoted and he assumes on the part of his 
readers quite a sophisticated specialist's understanding of his- 
torical background and the natural and political contexts of the 
events he analyzes. His steadfast focus is on the variety of 
levels of interaction between culture and politics; between 
individual moral character and the evolving frameworks of 
public and private ethical norms. These are realms of the 
human experience never before so sensitively addressed and 
explored in the scholarly literature on contemporary Chinese 
affairs. In his treatment of peasant culture, Madsen is at pains 
to emphasize its syncretic multistrandedness, its internal ten- 
sions, its plasticity. And in his treatment of Maoist ideology 
and practice, he is at pains to emphasize the many ways in 
which Maoism coexisted comfortably and resonated fruitfully 
with this traditional moral mix in the minds of the peasantry. 
The subtlety of his discourses around these themes, plus his 
clear delineation at the end of the book of a typology of four 
rural cadre moral leadership styles, ought to go a long way 
toward effacing some of the simplistic formulations about 
rural politics still sometimes found in the literature. 

The book will be criticized, unfairly, for drawing empiri- 
cal generalizations about rural Chinese realities from a most 
atypical village case study. There can be no doubt that the 
Chen Village experience was vastly unlike that of most peasant 
communities in several important respects. A poor village 
located in the shadow of the Hong Kong metropole, Chen 
Village was eventually to lose not only its younger generation 
but its very peasant identity as it was designated part of a 
"special economic zone." As early as 1964 it had thrust upon 
it an enormous contingent of fifty hyperactive sent-down 
youths from Canton, whose intrusive presence, Madsen as- 
serts again and again. made all the difference in detouring 
Chen Village politics onto a course that led directly to the 
community's final self-annihilation. Things in Chen Village 





Most of the men who left Chen Village in 1979 found jobs in Hong 
Kong's heavy construction industry and sent back savings and 
brought foreign luxuries with them when they returned home on visits 
during the Chinese New Year. Villagers were also living well from the 
good money they were getting from their produce and from their 
private ventures. By 1982 most families had electric fans, several had 
electric rice cookers, almost all wore Hong Kong fashions, and 
almost half had Hitachi color TV sets. Families were spending their 
evenings glued to their TV sets rather than attending political meet- 
ings. The young girl in the picture is from a peasant family living 
about twenty-five miles from Chen Village. Her father is one of those 
who swam to Hong Kong and sent money back regularly. She insisted 
that her picture be taken in the family' s combination family room and 
kitchen surrounded by their many possessions. 


clearly were somewhat out of phase with trends as we know 
them in much of rural China. But mostly Madsen sticks close 


to the Chen Village story itself, and nothing in the main lines of 


his interpretation depends on their generalizability. 
Even so, there is an important sense in which Madsen has 


allowed himself to be carried away by the special sorrow of 


this special village. The political implosion in Chen Village 
was So catastrophic that the community itself, he says, did not 
survive it; perhaps this accounts for the unrelenting bleakness 
of Madsen's presentation and his virtual silence about how a 
future for rural China might be fashioned out of what remains. 
Like Yeats, Madsen deploys an image of complete cultural 
exhaustion, of the dead-end of an entire cultural era. But Yeats 
coldbloodedly goes on from there to face the inevitable ques- 
tion of what we might fear to follow out of the chaos and 
collapse. He concludes his poem by letting us in on his night- 
marish portent for the future: **And what rough beast, its hour 





* Photo and caption information from Anita Chan, Richard Madsen, 
and Jonathan Unger, Chen Village (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1984), pp. 274-75, and from Lau Pok-chi. 


photo by Lau Pok-chi, courtesy of Lau Pok-chi and the University of 


California Press* 
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come round at last,/ Slouches toward Bethlehem to be born? 
Madsen, wisely perhaps, shrinks from chilling prophecy, con 
cluding his study with but a few mild wishes that China's new 
leaders might now look to the necessary "'modernization ' of 
her political culture. Strange, this expectation that leaders o! 
state may somehow preside over the remolding of China 
culture to better effect! 

What seems to be missing in this is some recognition of 
the resilience of the mass of China's rural people who still live 
in communities damaged but not, like Chen Village, shattered 
and depopulated by past wrongs. The wounded children and 
the saddened old people of those numberless communities did 
not all run away to Hong Kong, and they have faced no choice 
but the usual one—to continue the arduous task of weaving 
and reweaving the nets of moral meaning that support theii 
lives, using what frayed strands of the old culture remain in 
their hands. We will be mistaken if we allow ourselves to think 
of the people of China as passive bearers of their complex 
culture, blankly trying all the combinations until the whole 
some possibilities are exhausted. Like al! other peoples, thes 
are the makers and remakers of their culture. They do it as thes 
go, out of protean imagination and the human instinct to find 
value in living. As long as the people remain, their culture will 
neither be blown away in political storms nor remade fron 
above by political leaders, no matter how well-intentioned 
how visionary, or how wise. Which only goes to suggest that 
social scientists, especially those whose studies take them into 
the affairs of '*'common'"' folk, should be looking for then 
poetic inspirations not only in the nightmares of a W. B. Yeats, 
but also perhaps in the humane visions of a William Blake, 
who even in his most apocalyptic writing so often posed 
dialectical questions about the mysteries of regeneration 
"How is it we have walk'd thro’ fires and yet are not consum d 


How is it that all things are chang’d, even as in ancient times 
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Village elder in northern China 


Review Essay: 


Chattopadhyaya's Marxian Interpretation of 
Indian Philosophy, History, and Society 


by Douglas Allen 


Although the Calcutta philosopher and historian of sci- 
ence Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya has been the major twenti- 
eth-century Indian Marxist philosopher, he has never received 
the recognition in Indian philosophical circles commensurate 
with his scholarly contributions. Such lack of status and rec- 
ognition is an indication of the nature of Indian academic 
philosophy, of those who have had the power to define the 
profession and the discipline. 

Twentieth-century philosophical debates have tended not 
to be between competing idealist and materialist approaches 
but between variations of idealism. Indian materialism has 
been dismissed as a minor aberration, sometimes granted one 
small (early) chapter in a history of Indian philosophy. Earlier 
in this century, the most influential "professional" Indian 
philosophers (Radhakrishnan, K. C. Bhattacharyya, Hiri- 
yanna, Mahadevan, Murti, and others) were idealists who 
tended to be Hindu (most frequently Vedantist) traditionalists. 
More recent Indian idealists have often been more influenced 
by British and other Western idealism; indeed, their philoso- 
phical approaches are sometimes indistinguishable from vari- 
eties of contemporary Western idealism. Within such a set- 
ting, it is not surprising that Chattopadhyaya, who identifies 
himself as a historical and dialectical materialist and uncom- 
promisingly attacks Brahmanism and all other idealistic and 
metaphysical outlooks, has not received sufficient profes- 
sional status and recognition. 
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Nevertheless, Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya has been an 
extremely significant Indian philosopher, challenging the con- 
ventional interpretations of the history of Indian philosophy 
and of Indian science and technology (his present project). He 
is best known for his first important book, Lokayata: A Study in 
Ancient Indian Materialism (first ed., 1959). Other significant 
works include Indian Philosophy: A Popular Introduction 
(1964), Indian Atheism (1969), What Is Living and What Is 
Dead tn Indian Philosophy (1976), and Science and Society in 
Ancient India (1977). 

Knowledge and Intervention is a slightly revised collec- 
tion of lectures and publications from the past two decades. 
These essays often present analysis identical with more ex- 
tended formulations in Chattopadhyaya's most important 
books. Therefore, this volume offers an excellent overview of 
many of Chattopadhyaya's major scholarly contributions. 
About half of the book deals with philosophy in general, 
equally relevant to Indian and other philosophical concerns; 
the other half focuses specifically on Indian philosophy. We 
shall consider a central theme, which appears and reappears 
throughout these essays, before turning to the studies directed 
specifically to Indian philosophy. 

Chattopadhyaya’s central theme is that with the historical 
emergence of the division of society into antagonistic classes, - 
involving the separation of mental from manual labor, there 


emerges in human consciousness what Marx called the 
"metaphysical mystification of reality," an illusory creation 
which develops into philosophical and other forms of idealism 
and inhibits or even negates empirical, rational, scientific 
efforts to understand and control nature. As long as human 
beings remain under the influence of such metaphysical and 
idealistic illusions, arising from and necessary for the perpetu- 
ation of class-divided society, knowledge will not be fully 
utilized for the benefit of humankind. Therefore, active in- 
tervention to overthrow class-dominated society and create a 
classless society is needed. 

In *'The Future of an Illusion: Heraclitus and Hegel.” 
Chattopadhyaya describes the early philosophers in the West, 
from Thales to Heraclitus, as expressing a "primitive" natural 
materialism and a dialectical view in which change was taken 
as real. The first decisive break occurs with Parmenides, who 
establishes a metaphysical-idealistic outlook *‘of pure reason 
cut off from the sensuous human activity or practice, of mental 
labor completely detached from manual labor." The meta- 
physical-idealistic outlook, which has dominated most of 
philosophy since the Eleatics, is **the expression, in its most 
general form, of the false consciousness or the metaphysical 
mystification of reality, the characteristic intellectual product 
of the class divided society, or more properly, the ruling ideas 
of class society. `` 

In **The Future of an Illusion: Engels on Philosophy, 
Chattopadhyaya develops this central theme by concluding 
that **just as Marx and Engels stand too near the end of the 
career of class society to remain any longer under the spell of 
its characteristic illusion, these philosophers of ancient Greece 
stood too near the beginning of the career of class society to be 
fully overpowered by its characteristic illusion.'' Elsewhere, 
as we shall see, he argues that the history of Indian philosophy 
demonstrates this metaphysical-idealistic outlook to the ex- 
treme and that the Buddha, like the early Greek philosophers, 
was still close enough to the beginnings of class-divided soci- 
ety to react against many of its metaphysical, idealistic, illu- 
sory constructions. 

The real remedy for *'this pathological condition of phi- 
losophy"' involves transforming the class-divided world, re- 
quiring the mystification of reality, into a classless society or 
communism. In "Knowledge and Intervention," Chattopad- 
hyaya shows why for Marx philosophers must assume this role 
of active intervention (necessary both for the emancipation of 
philosophy itself and for the success of the working-class 
revolution) and how Marx formulates this new understanding 
of the function of philosophy. For example, in examining the 
dialectical relationship between theory and practice, knowl- 
edge and power, freedom and necessity, we realize not only 
that consciousness is conditioned by the material world but 
also that consciousness has an active role in the philosophy of 
intervention necessary to change the world. ''Intervention is 
blind and self-defeating without knowledge, just as knowledge 
cut off from action ends at best in furious but empty phrases. `` 

[n the first essay devoted specifically to Indian philos- 
ophy, Chattopadhyaya argues for a normative ' defence of the 
Marxist impact'' on determining what is living and what is 
dead from the history of Indian philosophy. Such a history is 
not of some dogmatic, homogeneous ''Indian wisdom ' but 
rather of struggles between materialism-idealism, dialectics- 
metaphysics, atheism-theism, logic-mysticism, etc. What 
from the philosophical past is useful for building a new 
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'""There must be more to life than pursuing the meaning of life 


socialist society, free from avoidable human suffering and 
possible only by understanding nature and changing the 
world? We are faced with two major obstacles reflecting what 
is dead in Indian philosophy: the dominant idealistic outlook, 
as the ''most prominent philosophical deception which 
renders the material world unreal, and the metaphysical out 
look, which renders the concept of change untenable 

In *'Idealism in Indian Philosophy, Chattopadhyaya 
contends that Indian idealism needed its ultimate sanction in 
terms of some supernatural authority or scriptural revelation. 
and he demonstrates how persistent the "myth of divine sanc- 
tion'' for idealism has been by examining early Upanishadic 
speculations, developments in the Buddhist Mahayana- 
sutras, and finally Brahmanism as formulated by Advaita 
Vedanta. For example, the idealist doctrine of "two levels of 
truth," in which pragmatic or empirical truth is contrasted 
with ultimate or metaphysical truth, is analyzed as a simple 
deception (two kinds of truth, one real and the other after all 
false) and a cover-up ''to explain away the glaring absurdities 
involved in their philosophical stand.” 

Next Chattopadhyaya examines the real sources of such a 
life-rejecting idealistic outlook, the "rea! genealogy ^ dis 
guised under the ''pretense to a divine genealogy. ' Unlike the 
earlier Rigveda, Upanishadic India reflected a new socioeco- 
nomic situation: a fully established caste-divided society ruled 
by a Kshatriya (noble) caste with Brahmans (priests) living 
under royal patronage (on a portion of surplus in the form of 
gifts plundered by the royal castes from the direct producers oi 
low castes) and serving as their ideologists. The main clue for 
understanding the later development of Indian idealism, such 
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Hindu ascetics sitting on platforms on the holy Ganges River in 
Varanasi (Banaras), India, 1986. 


as Mahayana Buddhism and Advaita Vedanta, is that all these 
idealistic philosophers were separated from the labor of pro- 
duction and lived a contemplative life made possible by the 
patronage of the ruling class. 

Chattopadhyaya's main contention in advocating mate- 
rialism is that Indian philosophy, and philosophy generally, 
must now progress to a dialectical-materialist philosophy in 
order to overcome the metaphysical-idealist illusions so that 
human beings can understand and control nature and move 
toward a classless society in which our accumulated knowl- 
edge (science, technology) can be used for the benefit of 
humanity. In **Materialism in Indian Philosophy,’ his focus is 
more specific: We have misinterpreted the history of Indian 
philosophy as almost totally idealist and spiritual with materi- 
alism an insignificant aberration represented by a few minor 
thinkers. The essay consists of two significant counter-illustra- 
tions. First, following Walter Ruben, Chattopadhyaya argues 
that Uddalaka Aruni in the Chandogya Upanishad expresses a 
"primitive materialism,” and the contrast between Uddalaka 
and Yajnavalkya (Brhadaranyaka Upanishad) reveals the 
early philosophical struggle between materialism and idealism. 

Most of the essay examines Kautilya's classification in 
the censored Arthashastra of recognizing only four branches 
of knowledge (vidyas), with the first (anvikshiki), constituting 
philosophy proper, upholding the independent status of logic 
and reason. Under anvikshiki, Kautilya, omitting Buddhism 
and Jainism, recognizes only three systems of philosophy: 
Samkhya, Yoga, and Lokayata. Chattopadhyaya shows that 
this ** Yoga" refers not to Patanjali's Yoga but rather to Nyaya- 
Vaisheshika. His conclusion necessitates a drastic revision of 
usual views of materialism in ancient Indian philosophy: All of 
the philosophies classified by Kautilya under philosophy 
proper are, ''in their original form, distinctly materialistic or at 
least precariously close to materialism.’ 
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Modern scholars have disagreed on whether the Buddha 
was a radical social reformer identifying with the oppressed or 
whether he aligned himself with the nobles and the rich. In 
"Problems of Early Buddhism,’’ Chattopadhyaya suggests a 
new approach. First he identifies the form of democracy still 
widespread during the Buddha’s lifetime: the more egalitar- 
ian, pre-class, tribal forms of "''primitive communism,” 
which still survived during the emergence of state power with 
its monarchical despotism. Next Chattopadhyaya contends 
that in a time of incredible suffering, with the emergence of 
antagonistic classes, private property, and the plunder of the 
tribal societies, the Buddha looked at these primitive com- 
munistic societies as his basic source of inspiration and pat- 
terned his classless organization of monks, the samgha, after 
them. These classless organizations of the spiritual elite 
existed within a general socioeconomic context of the class 
society with its t:emendous exploitation and suffering. This 
helps us to understand the success of early Buddhism, with its 
more egalitarian samghas where monks could live the teach- 
ings of the Buddha in a way denied the suffering masses in 
their ''real life," but also its limitations, the illusory character 
of the Buddha's solutions, and why Buddhism became a state 
religion. 

[n his longest essay, '" Science, Philosophy and Society,” 
Chattopadhyaya examines a most important question: Why did 
natural science, with its impressive beginnings in ancient 
India, fail to develop? He argues that the principal anti-science 
factor was political, arising from the need to maintain and 
reproduce a class-divided Indian society. 

By citing the Caraka-Samhita and Sushruta-Samhita, 
Chattopadhyaya shows how ancient medicine (Ayurveda) 
took the first decisive step to a positive natural science by the 
sixth century B.C. or earlier. The early medical compilations 
were basically secular, empirical, rational, and materialist. 
Their methodology was based on a bold materialist generaliza- 
tion in which doctors examined the interconnections and in- 
teractions between environmental matter and bodily matter. 
Therapeutic technique, based on knowledge of natural sub- 
stances and their causal actions, consisted in restoring equilib- 
rium by readjusting matter within the body. 

Such an ancient medicine was risky, political, and had to 
be destroyed. For example, the medical view of the intrinsic 
efficacy of medicine based on laws of nature (svabhava), 
explaining why a natural substance affects the matter composi- 
tion of a human body in a specific way, rejected the view of 
adrishta (supernaturalism) and the law of karma at the founda- 
tion of the hierarchical society. By citing the Indian legal 
literature (Dharma-sutras, Manusmriti) and also the Vedic 
scriptures (Yajurveda and Upanishads), Che *opadhyaya 
documents the undermining of direct observatior: and knowl- 
edge of nature and the contempt for scientists and doctors 
("impure beings"), a contempt necessary to validate the 
priestly class norms of hierarchical varnashrama society. The 
ideological requirement of this hierarchical social norm, in- 
tended to validate the powers and privileges of a ruling minor- 
ity over the majority of direct producers, had to mystify nature 
and distort reality. It not only crippled science but also cor- 
rupted Indian philosophy as hostile to the growth of natural 
science. 

We may now raise a number of questions and possible 
criticisms as to Chattopadhyaya's studies. There is no need to 


comment on the obvious displeasure of those with metaphysi- 
cal and idealistic outlooks at Chattopadhyaya's uncompromis- 
ing attacks; he would have completely failed in his purpose if 
they had been pleased. In addition, we shall not attempt to 
evaluate specific interpretations in the diverse essays, such as 
whether original Nyaya-Vaisheshika was really so materialis- 
tic or whether the Buddha was really so inspired by tribal 
primitive communism. [nstead we shall raise several concerns 
relevant to all of these essays and to Chattopadhyaya's phi- 
losophy in general. 


Chattopadhyaya is justified in attacking the anti- 
science bias in much of Indian philosophy and in 
resisting an anti-science tendency among certain 
contemporary Indian scholars (including acti- 
vists), some of whom have concluded that science 
itself is inherently oppressive and have sometimes 
romanticized nature and various views (pre- 
modern, pre-colonial, pre-technological, etc.) of 
India. Nevertheless, in Chattopadhyaya's general 
approach to objective knowledge of nature, to the 
need to dominate and control nature, and to sci- 
entific and technological growth and progress, 
one may question whether his general orientation 
has been too uncritical and whether he needs to 
revise and modify some of his analysis. 


There can be no doubt that Chattopadhyaya's approach is 
highly polemical, and he often formulates opposing positions 
in a most unsympathetic manner. This may be an understand- 
able reaction to an Indian context in which materialist and 
dialectical approaches have been so completely suppressed. It 
is also certainly true that we usually extol the highly polemical 
nature of the history of Indian philosophy in which philoso- 
phers established their positions by refuting unsympathe- 
tically-formulated opposing positions. For Chattopadhyaya, 
with his activist orientation of decisive intervention, there 
would be little concern with sympathetic formulations of phi- 
losophies seen to provide an ideological justification for, or at 
the minimum an acquiescence in the face of, the oppression 
and suffering of hundreds of millions of human beings. 

Chattopadhyaya has described himself as rather '"'old- 
fashioned’’ when it comes to his sources, and this is clear from 
the sources he cites most extensively without criticism or 
reservation: nineteenth-century works by Engels (especially 
Dialectic of Nature) and the anthropologist Lewis Morgan 
(especially Ancient Society), Lenins Materialism and 
Empirico-Criticism, supplemented by the archaeological 
works of V. Gordon Childe and the studies of ancient Greece 
by George Thomson. Chattopadhyaya has not felt the need to 
revise any of his formulations in terms of criticisms of the 
above works and other scholarly developments in recent 
decades. 
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Most important, there are essential, general, related val- 






ues found throughout these studies which reflect a general 


philosophical orientation now open to many questions: a tre- 
mendous confidence in the power of reason and in a concept of 
objective knowledge, a tremendous faith in scientific and tech- 
nological progress. and a goal of the domination and control of 
nature to achieve freedom and benefit humanity. Eis possible 
to see this general orientation (not necessarily a dialectical- 
materialist outlook) as a post-Enlightenment development 
which defined major nineteenth-centurv approaches and con- 
tinues to define some "traditional" Marxist and other con- 
temporary approaches. Critics of such an orientation need not 
be metaphysical-idealists, irrationalists, subjectivists, etc, 
but even include scholars who generally agree with Chat- 
topadhyaya's criticisms and goals but who no longer find such 
a general orientation completely adequate. We shall provide 
but two illustrations. 

Chattopadhyaya repeatedly affirms his commitment to 
developing forces of production and the growth of natura 
science and technology as the key to creating a classiess 
society with maximum freedom. He is certainiv aware of such 
developments as massive ecological destruction, and in one 
essay he emphasizes the real possibility of nuclear holocaust, 
but he tends to analyze such “evils” as a capitalist perversion 
of true science. Chattopadhyaya is justified in attacking the 
anti-science bias in much of Indian philosophy and in resisting 
an anti-science tendency among certain contemporary Indian 
scholars (including activists), some of whom have concluded 
that science itself is inherently oppressive and have sometimes 
romanticized nature and various views (pre-modern, pre- 
colonial, pre-technological, etc.) of India. N | 





Nevertheless. in 
Chattopadhyaya's general approach to objective knowledge of 
nature, to the need to dominate and control nature. and to 
scientific and technological growth and progress, one may 


question whether his general orientation has been too uncriti- 





analysis. 
A second related illustration concerns Chattopadhyava s 





Rural India, March 1987. 
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emphasis on reason and rational knowledge (in understanding 
laws of nature, etc.). Through direct observation, empirical 
and rational knowledge, reality is to be understood in as clear, 
transparent, and objective a manner as possible. Certainly one 


can understand Chattopadhyaya's reaction against a denial of 


reason and rational knowledge which has led to the mystifica- 
tion of nature and the illusory distortion of reality. But one can 
argue against another type of possible (rational) illusion: a 
rational reductionism which impoverishes reality and renders 


impossible the development of the whole human being and of 


total human emancipation. 

This is clear from Chattopadhyaya's frequent dismissals 
of mythmaking as pure illusion in which he assumes a clear 
dichotomy between myth versus science and reason (a typical 
''modern,'' post-Enlightenment formulation). Even our views 


of a future classless society or communism, as the negation of 


the negation, may not be such a totally *'rational"' (and "'sci- 
entific’’) formulation. Such a formulation may be in part an 
imaginative and symbolic creation, pointing to a "reality" not 
fully reducible to clear rational knowledge and at the same 
time a historical creation, open to criteria of practical verifica- 
tion, and not committing one to metaphysical idealism. 
While raising a few of these general concerns, it is im- 
perative not to lose sight of the importance of Knowledge and 
Intervention and of Chattopadhyaya's scholarly contributions. 
Without even taking into consideration such diverse essays as 
"Crisis in Physics," in which Chattopadhyaya analyzes the 
philosophical significance of modern scientific discoveries, 
especially breakthroughs in elementary particle theory in 
physics, one cannot fail but to be impressed by the incredible 
range of his philosophical, historical, and scientific interests 
and by the quantity and diversity of material he has mastered. 
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Within the Indian context, Chattopadhyaya provides à 
forceful challenge to traditional interpretations and to those 
with power, reclaims views that have been long suppressed, 
and offers possible new directions. For example, he totally 
rejects a common interpretation, most frequently formulated 
by modern Hindu revivalist philosophers, which interprets the 
history of Indian philosophy as a unilinear evolutionary 
spiritual progression, culminating in the essential wisdom of 
Indian spirituality, most frequently identified with the 
monistic metaphysical idealism of Advaita Vedanta. Instead 
Chattopadhyaya interprets the history of Indian philosophy as 
consisting of real dynamic conflicts and struggles, reflecting 
real dynamic historical conflicts and struggles in Indian soci- 
ety, and he attempts to explain why and how the metaphysical- 
idealistic outlook finally gained hegemony. 

In short, what is most striking about Chattopadhyaya's 
approach when contrasted with most past interpretations of the 
history of Indian philosophy is his attempt to utilize anthro- 
pological, sociological, historical, and scientific research, and 
to relate his philosophical analysis to socioeconomic and polit- 
ical developments. 

Although Chattopadhyaya never discusses Indian left 
parties in Knowledge and Intervention, it may be of some 
value to situate his approach within the context of contempor- 
ary left struggles in India. Our brief formulation is necessarily 
very incomplete, certainly not doing justice to the complex and 
diversified nature of the struggles and crises defining the pres- 
ent situation of the Left in India today. 

It is possible, as Gail Omvedt has done in the Journal of 
Contemporary Asia (Vol. 15, No. 2, 1985), to analyze the Left 
in India in terms of three major trends or groupings: the 
"traditional" communists, consisting primarily of the Com- 
munist party of India (CPI) and the Community party of 
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An untouchable (outcaste) extended family in Varanasi (Banaras), India, 1986. The 
husband/father is a bicycle-ricksha wallah. The family is standing in front of the door 
of their one-room living quarters. Since the entire family cannot fit in the one room, several 
of them sleep outside where they are standing. 
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India-Marxist (CPI-M or CPM); the Naxalites, consisting pri- 
marily of a large number of Communist party of India- 
Marxist-Leninist (CPI-ML) groups, who often occupy an am- 
biguous and complex place situated between the traditional 
and nontraditional Left; and the ‘‘post-traditional’’ commu- 
nists, consisting of a large number of diversified groups em- 
phasizing such struggles as those around caste, tribals and 
oppressed nationalities, sexism, and ecological devastation. 





There can be no doubt that Chattopadhyaya's ap- 
proach is highly polemical, and he often formu- 
lates opposing positions in a most unsympathetic 
manner. This may be an understandable reaction 
to an Indian context in which materialist and dia- 
lectical approaches have been so completely sup- 
pressed. It is also certainly true that we usually 
extol the highly polemical nature of the history of 
Indian philosophy in which philosophers estab- 
lished their positions by refuting unsympathe- 
tically-formulated, opposing positions. For Chat- 
topadhyaya, with his activist orientation of deci- 
sive intervention, there would be little concern 
with sympathetic formulations of philosophies 
seen to provide an ideological justification for, or 
at the minimum an acquiescence in the face of, the 
oppression and suffering of hundreds of millions 
of human beings. 





In terms of Indian Marxist, socialist, and communist 
parties and movements, Chattopadhyaya, as a committed 
Marxist, has been part of the “‘traditional’’ communist party 
orientation. At present the **traditional’’ CPI and the newer 
and stronger traditional CPI-M are suffering from serious 
decline and crisis; they are vulnerable to many criticisms from 
the Left. Smaller parties and nonparty movements of the 
‘*non-traditional’’ and *‘post-traditional’’ Left (leaving aside 
the not insignificant role of the CPI-ML groups), attack the 
traditional parties for being narrow, rigid, corrupt, and con- 
servative. They charge that the traditional parties do not pay 
sufficient attention to caste oppression and do not support 
adequately the dalit movements of those still mistreated as 
untouchables; do not respond adequately to women's oppres- 
sion (such as rapes and bride-burning or dowry deaths); ignore 
or even oppose legitimate struggles of tribals and oppressed 
nationalities; rigidly oppose new analyses and new social 
movements regarding science, technology, and industrializa- 
tion; and downplay environmental concerns (such as dam- 
building and forest devastation) and new ecological 
movements. 

Many of the key assumptions and values that were seen to 
define Chattopadhyaya's approach in Knowledge and Inter- 
vention—such as an almost unlimited confidence in the power 


of reason, a commitment to developing the forces of produc- 
tion and a faith in scientific and technological progress, and the 
need to dominate and control nature— have often been uncriti- 
cally, rigidly, and dogmatically upheld by the traditional 
parties. This has often led to the disastrous position that strug- 
gles around caste, sexism, and ecology were at best diversion- 
ary or even reactionary. Because of this outlook, the tradi 
tional left parties often occupy a ‘rearguard’ status in which 
the most militant mass movements of workers and peasants are 
not led by communist or left parties and in which the traditional 
Left is sometimes forced reluctantly to take up some of these 
causes because of the strength of the mass movement struggles. 
Within this context, a number of nontraditional and post- 
traditional leftists have simply dismissed Chattepadhyaya as 
dogmatic, noninnovative, and superficial. This seems unjusti- 
fied. Chattopadhyaya, unlike some within the traditional left 
party framework, has not been a narrow economic reductionist 
and determinist; he has been an intelligent, reflective, produc- 
tive, and creative scholar, who has contributed greatly to our 
understanding of Indian philosophy and history. 
A larger number of nontraditional leftists seem to con- 






















clude that Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya at an earlier time was 


innovative and made great contributions to our understanding 
of Indian history and philosophy but that developments in 
recent decades have rendered his approach and his party orien- 
tation no longer adequate. And, of course, there remain many 
leftists in India who consider Chattopadhy aya to be the most 
important Indian philosopher and find little to disagree with in 
his Marxist approach and interpretations. 

Without minimizing legitimate criticisms of the trad 
tional Left, it should be noted that the traditional communis: 
parties remain the largest left parties in India, even if they are 
not growing, and that the smaller post-traditional parties and 
movements themselves face all sorts of present crises, often 
appearing fragmented, factionalistic, vague, eclectic, and 
even occasionally reactionary. A number of these crises are 
specific to the post-traditional trends and orientations, but the 
deeper crises define the situation of the Left in 1 

Also in fairness, and without minimizing. t 
cisms, we may comment on our previous observation that 
Chattopadhyaya' s sources often appear ‘old-fashioned, and 
viewed from the perspectives of contemporary scholarship. 
some of his formulations may seem "traditional" and od- 
fashioned. In terms of scholarship in Marxism and philosophy 
of science in recent decades, one should, for example, he more 
critical of some of the nineteenth-century, rather positivistic, 
and nondialectical formulations by Engels in the Dialectic of 
Nature. 

Nevertheless, it does seem that much of the recent Marx- 
ian and other scholarship by leftists often. dismisses, say, 
Engels and Lenin and even sometimes Marx in the most arro- 
gant and facile manner, frequently without any indication of 
having struggled with the ''classical texis. Many leftist 
scholars have learned to identify with the latest leftist fad and 
cultural fashion, such as the recent proliferation of wor! 
"analytical Marxism” in Great Britain and the United $ 
and especially the endless stream of popular leftist figures: 
trends in France and Germany. Such recent scholarshi 
times appears rather obscure, eclectic, and em often w 
out any compelling reason to identify it as Marxian < 
socialist and leaves the reader with serious doubts i 
whether it will have any historical significance im the long. 
































Today, when most philosophy, East and West, is either 
vague or trivial or both (leaving aside Chattopadhyaya's criti- 4 
cism of its ideological justification or acquiescence), there is i 
much to be said for a philosophical outlook, as formulated in R ADIC AL TE ACH ERB 
Knowledge and Intervention, that is clear, coherent, forceful, e "Radical Teacher's activist perspective confronts the reai issues of classroom and 
and relates to the most important concerns and struggles facing community... A practical and valuable journal, based on solid research and theory." 
humanity. * The Guardian 
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NARMIC/American Friends Service Committee. is proud to announce a new 
slideshow, "Fragile Ground: The Continuing Siruggle for Philippine Independence." 
FRAGILE GROUND is the first audiovisual to document current events and crucial 
issues in the post-Marcos era. Philippines, Composed of interviews with seven 
eyewitness observers, FRAGILE GROUND highlights: the struggle of Filipinos to 
overcome the legacy of poverty and hunger, the role of the United States in the 
Philippines, che continuing war in the countryside, the role and impact of the New 
Peoples Army, and the increasing role of Philippine women in challenging the policies 
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The Revolution Rescued 
by Irwin Silber 
"Silber details the disastrous ultra-left policies of the Pol Pot 
regime, their origins and outcomes, and analyzes the changing 
reactions to those policies among North American radical groups. 
He argues convincingly in favor of the Vietnamese intervention on 
behalf of the Kampuchean Front for National Salvation, situating it 
in the context of a broader Indochinese revolutionary process. He 
records the remarkable economic and political achievements of 
the People's Republic of Kampuchea and explains the problems 
that lie ahead. This book is essential reading for all students of 
Southeast Asia and, indeed, of 20th century revolutions.” 

Dr. Kathleen Gough 


Dept. of Anthropology and Sociology 
University of British Columbia Vancouver 
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To order your copy of Kampuchea: The Revolution Rescued, please send $7.95, plus 20% postage 
to: Line of March Publications, Dept. B, P.O. Box 2729, Oakland, CA 94602. California residents add 6.5% tax. 
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To the Editors: 


On the whole, the Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars’ 
issue on the Anti-Nuclear Movement in the South Pacific was 
very valuable and timely (BCAS, Vol. 18, No. 2, 1986) We 
were, however, surprised and disturbed to read Robert C. 
Kiste’s and Richard A. Herr's article, ‘‘The Potential for 
Soviet Penetration in the South Pacific." We found the ap- 
proach and assumptions behind it to be contrary to what we had 
thought were BCAS’s anti-imperialist and liberationist ap- 
proaches. 

It is true that, as the editors wrote in their introduction, the 
article tries to reassure the U.S. State Department that the 
Soviets are not significantly ‘‘penetrating’’ the South Pacific 
(a phrase which seems mainly to mean giving aid to or trading 
with the region). It also makes suggestions about how the U.S. 
government might engage in more beneficent policies there 
But behind this “‘liberal’’ thrust is the clearly stated assump- 
tion that it is not desirable for the Soviets to gain a significant 
presence in the South Pacific. The overall, implicit message is 
a cold-war one, familiar enough in mainstream academic writ- 
ing in the U S.A., but not, we had thought, in the Bulletin: ‘‘If 
you don't pursue more sensible policies, the Soviets will get in 
and the place will go Communist, and you know what that 
means.'' 

Specifically, the islands are repeatedly referred to as 
**vulnerable,'' if mainly **economically vulnerable,’’ and it is 
clear that their ‘‘vulnerability’’ to a ‘‘Soviet threat" 1s the 
authors' main concern. Democratic institutions are implicitly 
assumed to be capitalist ones; they are threatened by any 
changes that might result in the islands’ ‘‘ideological realign- 
ment'' (p 52), as well as by the possibility of *'the imposition 
of nondemocratic practices on the grounds of ideological 
necessity'' — presumably, a right wing dictatorship to stave 
off socialism. Trade unions are scanned not primarily to find 
out what struggles they have undertaken to benefit their work- 
ers, but what chances there are of the kinds of ''militancy"' 
which could not be tolerated by an **economically vulnerable 
nation.” There is significantly no mention of the kinds of 
private investments whose owners' rate of profit might not be 
able to “‘tolerate’’ workers’ militancy 

Countries allied with or favorable to the USSR are seen as 
Soviet ‘‘surrogates,’’ an insulting and pejorative term that we 
do not think is at all accurate or meaningful. The authors argue 
that there 1s actually little evidence that the Soviets or their 
""surrogates'" have probed for ‘‘opportunistic occasions for 
exploitation,” but if a few more **windows of opportunity” 
are opened, they may be tempted to ''hone their tactics."' 
Western observers are too fearful of the Soviet ‘‘potential for 
mischief,'' but it cannot be ruled out if the Soviets offer '' more 
appropriate aid’’ (pp 56—57). For even visits by Soviet cruise 
ships and agreements on fishing rights are ''insidious dan- 
gers” (p. 43); at a minimum, they might led to *'port access”? 
and ''greater oceanographic knowledge.” ‘‘The straws are in 
the wind,'' and *'there are scant grounds for complacency"' (p. 
57). Cuba's ties to Vanuatu and Libya's to New Caledonia may 
not mean that ‘‘circuitous or real ties to the Kremlin have been 


created or are being sought"' (p. 45), but the possibility is there 
and is evidently seen as dangerous. 

These cold-war attitudes are incompatible with any 
stance which opposes imperialism and supports the indepen- 
dence, sovereignty, and self-determination of nations, small 
or large. The USSR surely has every right to give aid to and 
trade with the South Pacific nations if their governments wish 
it, as it does with any other country Soviet aid to and trade 
with Cuba, Vietnam, Laos, and Kampuchea, for example. 
have been highly beneficial. Further, we think the USSR has 
the right to bring in defensive military means to any country 
that requests them for its safety against imperialist aggression. 
The revolutions in Vietnam, Laos, and Kampuchea could not 
have succeeded without Soviet economic and military aid, nor 
could the Cuban revolution have been sustained without it 
With respect to Cuba, which the authors mention with dis- 
favor, its revolution has brought independence, dignity, and 
prosperity to its people and enabled them to give aid to other 
nations struggling for self-determination in Indochina, Africa, 
and Central America. We are delighted if Cuba is able to give 
aid to Vanuatu. And we doubt very much whether Libyan aid 
to New Caledonia could ever be as harmful as, say, U S 
**aid"' to the Marshall Islands has been. 

An article which presents Soviet ‘‘penetration’’ of the 
South Pacific as a security threat is all the more bizarre when it 
is included in an issue devoted to the anti-nuclear movement, 
for the Soviet Union is the power that 1s pleading for total 
nuclear disarmament by the year 2000. as well as substantial 
reductions in conventional weapons, while the United States is 
the power that is refusing such measures In the last few years, 
the Soviet Union has undertaken not to engage in a nuclear first 
strike, held an eighteen-month unilateral nuclear test mora- 
torium, engaged in a unilateral freeze on the deployment of 
medium-range missiles in Europe, and proposed drastic reduc- 
tions in strategic missiles and medium- and short-range mis- 
siles. By contrast, the United States has torn up the SALT II 
treaty, ignored the Soviet test ban, and 1s now proposing to 
destroy the ABM treaty while continuing to call for the deploy- 
ment of Star Wars. Mikhail Gorbachev's speech at Vlaci- 
vostok in July 1986 was an eloquent plea for both conventional 
and nuclear disarmament throughout Asia, which the United 
States has completely ignored. 

We do not wish to give the impression that we regard 
socialist countries as sacred cows To criticize them 1s surely 
legitimate when we think they are pursuing wrong policies 
Debate in the Bulletin 1s surely to be welcomed provided it 15 
within the framework of anti-imperialist and pro-liberation 
policies BCAS offers a wide spectrum of opinions on the left, 
and some of its debates, for example on Kampuchea, have 
been fruitful. We are, however, opposed to the assumption. 
clearly seen in this article, that any Soviet presence and any 
Soviet aid to Third World countries or to socialist movements 
is to be countered, and United States imperialism to be upheld 


Kathleen Gough, West Vancouver, BC, Canada 
Hassan Gardezi, Sault Ste. Marie, Canada 


To the Editors: 
On Lies and Lying 


The Left has never been particularly good at dealing 
ruthlessly with the half-truths or lies of countries such as North 
Korea that have been targets of the American military. David 
Barkin's piece on North Korea in BCAS, Vol. 18, No. 4, is, to 
say the least, remarkably uncritical of the half-truths or lies the 
DPRK has spread. 

Hence, ''Food Self-Sufficiency in the Democratic 
People's Republic of Korea" is fundamentally flawed. 
Sources are carelessly used; the history and economics are 
faulty. I think the article profoundly distorts what is going on 
in that unfortunate land. At a time when the U.S. government 
is (rightly) allowing its diplomats to talk with those of the 
DPRK in informal settings and the upcoming Olympics may 
begin to open lines of communication between North and 
South Korea, it is of some importance to try to get our under- 
standing straight. 


Personal Background 


When I visited North Korea more than ten years ago, I 
was naively surprised to find myself surrounded by lies. Many 
of these were crude and obvious. For example I was informed 
that all rail lines in the country were electrified; the next day we 
drove twenty-five miles along mostly unelectrified railroad 
beds. While driving past an old-fashioned oil pump in the 
countryside, I asked about energy imports. I was told flatly that 
North Korea is energy self-sufficient. But it was well-known 
that Korea was taking substantial quantities of oil from 
China's Daging fields. And the small group of which I was a 
part had originally been invited by the third secretary of the 
DPRK embassy in Cairo, a member of the Central Committee 
whose principal job it was to arrange purchase and shipment of 
Mideastern oil.' And on it went. The chicken and pig factories 
of which our hosts were so proud were strikingly inefficient. 
We visited Kim Il-sung University. It appeered to be weak in 
most sciences. Hardly anything regarding the world outside 
Korea was taught. They were strong only on Kim Il-sung 
Thought and (I think) military subjects. 

And there was something about the city of Pyongyang 
that struck me as somehow strange. It took a while to see why. 
Something one expects in a developing country was missing. 
There were very few bicycles. Also there were relatively few 
pedestrians. People had set routes to and from work or school. 
Their unit's trucks, or their bus or subway tickets, were 
enough. Control over physical movement in the city was 
complete. 

I was favorably impressed by a number of things on my 
visit to the DPRK. In most of the villages we saw, the houses 
had roofs of tile. In South Korea, at the time, less energy- 
efficient tin roof construction predominated in the country- 
side. It being summertime when we visited, women almost 
universally wore the graceful, high-waisted ch' ima national 
dress. The school children we saw in Pyongyang exhibited 
remarkable musical and dancing talents; phvsically they were 
very well provided for. Public parks in the capital are well 
designed and maintained. The tile mosaics in the six deeply 
dug Pyongyang subway stations are of good artistic quality: 
they almost.make you forget that you are in an air-raid shelter 
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A nighttime acrobatic performance was better than any others 
I have seen, before or since. A 

But in the National Revolutionary Museum, crucial lines 
of reproduced historical newspapers were covered by opaque 
strips of paper to hide portions of what was printed—particu- 
larly names of past leaders. In the distant countryside children 
saluted our passing car with military gravity. In conversations 
with functionaries there were veiled references to past factional 
conflicts, to “bureaucrats such as Pak Ui-wan and Pak Yong- 
Bin who did tremendous harm to our party.” How many Potem- 
kin villages lay in the bosom of the beloved Great Leader? 
Even in that far-off, immediate post-Vietnam time there were 
too many “buts,” too many things that did not fit, and too 
many bald lies. The differences between my own perceptions 
of North Korea, limited and aged though they are, and those 
of David Barkin led me to look more closely into the support ^ 
for his rosy picture. I found major problems. 


Use of Sources 


The Bulletin's editorial process should not have counte- 
nanced Barkin's careless scholarship. He is highly selective in 
his use of sources, sometimes suppressing in the narrative tragic 
facts that come through clearly in his sources; at other times 
he simply misdirects the reader. 


Three quick examples: 


e Barkin's first paragraph refers to the DPRK's ‘‘thirty 
years of economic growth.” He cites Robert Scalapino 
and Kim Jun-Yop's North Korea Today in footnote 1. 
This book was published in 1983, which leads the reader 
to believe that the favorable comments on agriculture 
refer to recent years. But the quotation basically deals 
with the late 1950s, not the 1970s or 1980s. 


€ Footnote 4 uses a Jon Halliday essay? to substantiate a 
point regarding early land reform that hardly needs sub- 
Stantiation. What the author does not mention is Halli- 
day's conclusion, expressed by a quotation from a Peru- 
vian leftist, a participant in the 100 percent solidarity 
movement: ‘‘It (the DPRK) is the saddest, most miser- 
able country I’ve ever been in in my life. As a poet it 
strikes bleakness into my heart." 


€ Footnote 29: Pak Ky-Hyuk's article referred to here (very 
generally — no page cited) does not substantiate Barkin's ` 
claim that ‘‘there is general agreement in the literature 
that the average diet more than meets minimum interna- 
tional nutritional norms.’’ Actually, Pak concludes: ‘‘the 
effectiveness of the system, especially to advance liveli- 
hood beyond a rudimentary level, has yet to be proven’’ 
(p. 229). 





1. Our guide told us that the DPRK secretly provided fighter pilots 
to certain Middle Eastern governments, for example Libya and Syria. 
This may be how it paid (in part?) for its petroleum imports from the € 
area 


2. Jon Halliday's ''The North Korean Enigma” in Gordon White, 
Robin Murray, and Christine White, eds., Revolutionary Socialist 
Development in the Third World (London: Wheatsheaf, 1983). 


Economics 


Barkin is not precise in his use of sources. He is neither 


-precise nor systematic in his economics, and thus is confused. 


The Bulletin' s editorial process should have begun by helping 
him be clear. In fact, in the confusion lurks a fatal error. To 
begin with, there is no narrative mention of the fact that through- 
out the sixties, ten years after the end of the Korean War, 
agricultural production per capita in the DPRK was static or 
(actually) negative. The facts are in the tables, but the Kim 
regime obscures them. Sound scholarship does not let mere 
obscurity interfere with truth seeking. 

The brief paragraph headed ''Foreign Trade in Agricul- 
tural Products’’ blithely ignores the fact, spelled out clearly in 
the cited sources, that the DPRK sells preferred rice abroad 
while importing cheap wheat and corn. The elite enjoy rice; 
commoners mostly exist—monotonously and marginally— 
on wheat and corn. [Incidentally, how could a country that is 
said to have harvested a total of 8.5 or 9 million metric tons of 
grain in 1980 (text and table 3, page 32), have exported 300 
million tons of rice (table 5, page 33)? Only by authorial and 
editorial carelessness.]* 

Table 5 is another example of sloppiness. To begin with, 
the author takes figures from Scalapino and Lee's Communism 
in Korea for the years 1960-69. But Barkin suppressed the 
“+” signs beside import figures and the " — " sign beside export 
figures, indications of suspicion that the balance of agricultural 
trade was even more negative than the (admittedly faulty) orig- 
inal FAO figures indicate. 

There is more trouble in that poor, confusingly laid out 


~ table 5. The reader who struggles to disentangle it will quickly 
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discover that despite heavy rice exports, North Korea has run 
an agricultural trade deficit in every one of the years for which 
there is a derivable total. Despite the title of Barkin’s article, 
in fact the DPRK is far from food self-sufficient. Here is a 
chart that helps make sense of the key information: 


Million North Korea’s 
dollars Agricultural 
Imports and Exports, 
200 1971-83 
180 
160 
140 
120 
100 
80 - imports 
? 49 exports 
ks DEFICIT 
40 . \ 
20 " ^ 
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"Il 772 "73 774 "15 "16 "T1 "78 "19 780 '81 82 '83 


Source: D. Barkin, ‘‘Food Self-Sufficiency in the DPRK,’’ BCAS, 
Vol. 18, No. 4 (October-December, 1986), table 5, p. 33, citing FAO 
Trade Yearbook, Rome, various years. 
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The whole premise of North Korean ' 'food self-sufficiency?’ 1s 
fundamentally flawed, on Barkin's own evidence. 


Rulership 


The DPRK is interested in facts only as propaganda. 
Pleasant parks and graceful school children aside,’ they are not 
very good at propaganda. If you look at available ''facts"' 
closely, if you read the figures in the light of worldwide food 
trends, you would be strongly tempted to argue that Pyong- 
yang's agricultural policy has not resulted in the great victory 
claimed, but that it has likely been strikingly unsuccessful. 

If one is prepared to accept that a close look at the Korean 
Workers Party's "facts" can sometimes reveal truths that reverse 
the intent of the propagandists, what about their other major 
themes? Juché (Self-reliance) and Chollima (Speed Battle) are 
not mere sloganeering on the part of the Kim regime/dynasty. 
They are central half-truths revealing a tale perhaps best under- 
stood not just in the perspective of a Stalinist forced industriali- 
zation, but from a Korean historical perspective. 

The Yi dynasty (1392-1910) was one of the longest-lived 
dynasties in world history. From the fifteenth century onward, 
the dynasty was rent by factional strife among the Yangban 
elite. Factions were organized along kinship, educational, and 
regional lines. In long internecine struggles the various power- 
ful families and cliques each brutally exploited the commoners 
under their control, like farmers in spring famine desperately 
eating their stored seed. So harsh were the political conditions 
that during the nineteenth century, when most countries in the 
northern hemisphere were experiencing a population explosion, 
Korea was the sole country I know of that suffered an actual 
population decline. 

May it not be true that, like the Yangban elite of old, the 
DPRK leadership of today is simply a harsh tyranny, probably 
divided into desperate factions hidden behind the cult of person- 
ality, whose exploitation of the populace goes well beyond neces- 
sities of self-defense and hopes for national wealth? The scarcity 
of bicycles and pedestrians in Pyongyang certainly is not a 
decisive argument. Surely, pervasive government lying is a 
signal that something is seriously amiss. But there is at least 
one strongly prodromic fact to indicate that the parallel between 
today's rulers and yesterday's is not so outrageous as it may 
seem. 

North Korea's recent population growth is about 1.1 percent 
per year. Thus it is among the lowest in the developing world, 
considerably lower than that of South Korea. The reasons for 
this low growth rate are not to be found in late marriage, which 
is official policy, nor of birth control, which is strongly discour- 
aged. The DPRK has not adopted China's urban policy of one 
child per family. Jon Halliday's perceptive 1985 BCAS article 
on women in North Korea confirms that abortions and con- 
traception are extremely hard to get. It appears likely that 





* We stand corrected on this. See errata and David Barkin's letter 
below. There was a mistake in the table, which should have said 
thousands of tons, not millions. —Enp. 


3. We saw schools in Pyongyang only. Similarly, other visitors to 
North Korea, so far as I can make out, are exposed to schools only in 
the capital city — where residence is restricted. I have seen no reports 
of visits to schools in random agricultural villages or smaller industrial 
cities. we NE 
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children are scarce for a tragic reason. Despite well-equipped 
créches and elementary schools, despite government pressures 
and inducements to reproduce, underfed females who are over- 
worked in the names of Juché and Speed Battle do not regularly 
ovulate. 


Conclusion 


Let's be honest with ourselves and our readers. At the 
very least, the overall tone of the Bulletin's recent piece on 
the DPRK is unworthy of what we have learned about the 
human experience and economic felicity of agricultural collec- 
tivization in the USSR and China. The human costs, for the 
poor as well as the rich in these countries, have been enormous, 
almost beyond comprehension. The benefits have been largely 
lies. Lies and half-truths isolate people from one another—al- 
most as well as the North Korean five-household mutual respon- 
sibility system, and its sixty-odd levels of defined social hierar- 
chy. The capitalist system, like any human institution, needs 
criticism. So do the Leninist states. It is not necessary for 
scholars or people of action to tolerate half-truths. We do not 
have to help tyrants spread self-serving lies. We do not have 
to justify gross mismanagement or to perpetuate walls. Each 
of us is too important for that. 

When I returned from Pyongyang, exhausted and de- 
pressed by what I had experienced, I retreated for a few days to 
Amsterdam to see Eqbal Amhed at the Transnational Institute. 
He was very kind as I reeled and tried to make sense of it. In 
our discussion he suggested that the DPRK might be an exam- 
ple of "self-defense socialism," a modern-day Sparta beset by 
enemies. It was some help. It is a country at war. Soldiers and 
guards were everywhere. But I could not accept the Sparta 
metaphor. I had been lied to baldly, crudely, much too often 
in the past weeks. 

Ihe Herald Tribune at that time carried a story about a 
news conference called by a Swedish sauna manufacturer. He 
had asked to meet the reporters in order to denounce the cor- 
ruption of North Korean diplomats, who were buying a batch 
of expensive, deluxe saunas for their party leaders. "It costs 
me money to say this," the manufacturer said, "but it does not 
seem right." 

To suggest that collectivization is the cause of the 
DPRK's (illusory) ''food self-sufficiency'' is to break credu- 
lity. It is bad politics. It is bad history. It is bad karma. It is 
something the Left and the Bulletin of Concerned Asian 
Scholars should have learned, over the years, to avoid. 


Angus W. McDonald, Jr. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
24 February 1987 
revised 23 March 1987 


To the Editors: 


While not a specialist on North Korea, in the course of 
research on Leninist party-states, information has turned up 
which conflicts head-on with David Barkin's view of the 
DPRK as a great success in food and energy production [as 
presented in his article, **Food Self-Sufficiency in the Demo- 
cratic People's Republic of Korea," BCAS, Vol. 18, No. 4 
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(Oct. — Dec., 1986).] Barkin claims not only that North Korea 
is truly self-sufficient and its people well-fed, but also that 
North Korea is a major food exporter. In strong contrast are 
accounts I have heard of deep food shortages from a number of 
Chinese of Korean descent about 1980s visits to relatives in 
North Korea. The visitors report such extreme food shortages 
that visits had to be cut short lest family members in Korea be 
forced to go without once the visitors left. Some Chinese 
family visitors subsequently felt compelled to carry food with 
them to their relatives. And no one is claiming that China is a 
rich country. 

Calling attention to the ‘‘problems and inefficiencies that 
have plagued collectivized agriculture’ and ''defectors' re- 
ports of widespread shortages and pervasive rationing,'' 
Adrian Buzo of Hurtsville, Australia, wrote in a letter this 
year: 


The North Koreans stopped publishing most meaningful data on 
agriculture in the early 1970s. .. During my six months in North 
Korea in 1975, I was not only aware of the poor diet, but also... 
the progressive impoverishment of the soil through excessive use 
of chemical fertilizers. This seems to constitute the hidden cost of 
the short-term, rapid increase in production achieved, especially 
in rice production, and may already be operating as a factor in the 
stagnation of North Korean agricultural production in the 1980s so 
far. 


Also, far from being energv self-sufficient, North Korea 
continues to request energy imports from China at ''friend- 
ship'' prices, that is, subsidized as aid. The loss of energy 
from China's northeast to North Korea has become an issue at 
the highest level in Chinese politics. There are even reports. 
that one of the many charges against CCP former general 
secretary Hu Yaobang was his approval of large energy re- 
sources from China's northeast for North Korea without party 
authorization. 

The difference between these reports and Barkin's de- 
scription of great food and energy successes for North Korea is 
startling. While it is possible that those reports are mislead- 
ing, itis far more likely that North Korea's economy is in truly 
bad shape, that its program of extensive development has 
exhausted itself and the people. 


Edward Friedman 
Madison, Wisconsin 
3 March 1987. 


To the Editors: 
On Scholarship and Understanding 


The letters provoked by my article in the BCAS on "Food 
Self-Sufficiency in the Democratic People's Republic of Korea" 
did not surprise me in light of the nature of the discussion of the 
theme in the western democracies. I was, however, dismayed by 
the tone of the comments and the substantive basis for the 
criticisms that it evoked. 

Angus McDonald, Jr.,’s comments reflect his apparently 
unfortunate experiences during a brief visit as a tourist to they 
DPRK [Democratic People’s Republic of Korea] more than a 
decade ago. I am sorry about this and am sure that he would 
receive sympathy from numerous other visitors who have been 


disappointed by their reception. During my brief stay, it be- 
came easy to understand why so many would-be ''sympathiz- 
ers’’ have their potential enthusiasm for the DPRK eroded by 
- fundamental misunderstandings between hosts and guests 
which lead to disappointing tours of museums, showcase fac- 
tories, schools, and communities, and unappreciated classes 
on Juché philosophy. 

I visited the DPRK for a short period of three weeks in 
1985 as a result of my request to study their programs in rural 
development and food provisioning. For this reason, in my 
subsequent writing on the country, I chose to examine the 
country's food situation rather than write a broader article 
about my visit to the DPRK. This choice is a reflection of a 
broader concern of many researchers in the Third World about 
the dilemma confronting our countries as a result of growing 
nutritional deprivation during the course of agricultural mod- 
' ernization. From the perspective of the analysis of smallholder 
agriculture in Latin America (or Mexico, where I live), the 
aggregate statistics on economic growth seriously mask the 
impact of growth and development on people's material wel- 
fare. My research interest in the DPRK is not the result of a 
lengthy study of its culture and history— although I did do a 
minimum of reading to familiarize myself with the broader 
context that I would be examining— but rather a concern with 
understanding the process that led a country to be able to make 
the claim of food self-sufficiency and balanced rural develop- 
ment. This is a striking achievement and one worthy of evalu- 
ating and understanding for other countries in the ‘‘South’’ 
faced with growing food import bills and agricultural moderni- 
zation programs that expel peasants from their lands and com- 
munities without offering them alternatives elsewhere. 

I did not write an article about the geopolitical situation of 
the DPRK, its relation to the U.S.A., or to other countries of 
the capitalist or socialist blocs. Nor did I write about the 
overall quality of life in the country. I was treated hospitably 
and predictably taken on tours of showcase communities and 
production centers. While I was there a reporter from the New 
York Times published a lengthy series of reports on his short 
visit there, recounting his disapproval of the forms of political 
and social organization; the differences he noted are apparent 
to even an untrained eye, but require profound investigation to 
understand their impact and acceptability in a cultural and 
political setting as unique and historically well-defined as the 

Korean. 

I was aware, when writing the article on food self-suffici- 
ency, that I was ignoring a broad range of other dimensions 
that impinge on the quality of life. Many of the people who 
read early drafts commented on this and it became clear to me 
that the peculiar nature of competition between the two parts of 
Korea would make objective evaluation of the article difficult. 
I circulated copies of early versions to every important center 
of scholarship in the U.S.A., on advice from respected ''main- 
stream’’ scholars, as well as to people cited in the article who 
reside in the Republic of Korea [South Korea]; of course, I also 
solicited comments from people in the DPRK. Because I was 
well aware of the difficulty of writing such a piece without the 
linguistic and other disciplinary skills of an area scholar, I took 
special efforts to distribute the piece to anyone who might have 
something constructive to contribute to its improvement, includ- 
ing all the major authors quoted in the article. 

The one egregious error I did commit that was identified 
in the comments received by the BCAS in response to the 
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publication was to mistakenly label the data in table 5 as 
millions of tons instead of thousands, as reported by the FAO; 
fortunately, any careful reader can correct thus error on his 
(her) own, as the production data are clearly in thousands of 
tons. But this error is not the point of the comments. The 
respondents question obliquely and without substantive evi- 
dence the central thesis of my article that the country has 
moved in the direction of food self-sufficiency and that the 
particular forms of social and productive organization adopted 
by the government of the DPRK contributed to this achieve- 
ment. The data suggest that should it be necessary, the country 
could feed itself with its own production; they also demon- 
strate that at present less than 5 percent of rice output is 
exported in exchange for greater volumes of wheat, which are 
imported. These exports still left the people in the DPRK 1a 
1983 with an average of more than 275 kilograms per year (1.8 
pounds per day) of rice per person, in addition to supplies of 
wheat and maize. The trade deficit (measured in dollars) re- 
ported in table 5 from FAO data is not primarily the result of 
the grain trade, but rather appears to be the result of imports of 
various sources of animal protein, which would contribute to 
enriching and diversifying the diet. The reorganization of the 
Scalapino-Lee data did not change the direction or magnitude 
of the results, which must have been obvious to my critic as he 
identified no error in these data. Although McDonald asserts that my 
analysis of rural production "breaks credulity," after my visit some 
agronomists at an International Agricultural Research Center evaluated 
the photos I had taken and independently confirmed the production 
achievements of the small work-teams organized as part of the large 
collective farming enterprises. [And the issue of energy self-sufficiency 
addressed by Friedman appears to be ad hominem, | did not raise it. 
McDonald did! I have no information or opinion on the subject | 

Many of the other points in McDonald's letter can be dealt 
with expeditiously. The quote from footnote 1 is from the 
introduction to the Scalapino-Kim book and is an update to the 
earlier Scalapino book based on a visit by the authors; it could 
not have referred to the 1950s when the food situation was still 
most unsatisfactory. Perhaps it seems unremarkable tc 
McDonald that a massive land reform was conducted without 
violence (the reference to note 4), but in the broader context of 
worldwide efforts to change tenure structures dramatically, the 
assertion that the Korean experience is unique in this regard 
does require substantiation; my choice to omit the Peruvian 
poet’s comments reflects my inability to write about the 
DPRK; instead I focused on the limited subject embraced by 
the title. Although McDonald thinks that the text cited in note 
29 1s used in a misleading context, apparently the author did 
not, since he did not comment disapprovingly on my use of this 
inference in his prepublication review of the article. More to 
the point, the cumulative weight of quantitative and qualitative 
evidence suggests that the people in the DPRK are presently 
enjoying nutritional levels well above internationally accepted 
norms. This in and of itself seems quite remarkable when 
viewed from the perspective of the Third World. [The reports 
of Chinese bringing food to relatives in the DPRK, repeated by 
Friedman, would have to be evaluated in the context of the 
possible difficulties of obtaining quantities of grains above 
rationed amounts; but in view of the reports I received in 
numerous communities about rural ‘peasant’ markets, I have 
difficulty believing that special visitors could not be feted by 
all but the poorest of rural workers.] 

In his references to population growth in the DPRK. 


The World Bank reports 2.2 percent and I calculated 1.6 
percent, based on data about the population pyramid. But his 
subsequent comment about '*underfed females who are over- 
worked ... [and as a result] do not regularly ovulate’’ simply 
cannot be substantiated either on the basis of knowledge about 
the relationship between nutrition and fertility, or on the basis 
of information about food availability and labor force organi- 
zation in the DPRK. 

All of these comments are marginal to the main point of 
McDonald's letter: my ‘*bad karma."' I do not wish to glorify 
collectivization—it has exacted its heavy toll in many set- 
tings, in all parts of the world, be they socialist or capitalist. 
But it would be erroneous for us to assume that because such 
experiences have often been cruel and inefficient, they cannot 
be fruitful and felicitous. It would also be unconscionable for 
us to ignore the terrible human costs of other forms of rural 
development that are being imposed on much of the Third 
World at the present time by the financiers of the marketplace. 
It is clear that one of the challenges facing the academic 
community in its study of the move toward food self-suffici- 
ency in countries with divergent political systems is to avoid 
becoming caught up in the intemperate mudslinging that char- 
acterizes the ‘‘brotherly’’ exchanges between the two parts of 
Korea. 


David Barkin 
Mexico City, Mexico 
5 May 1987 


Errata 


An error was made in table 5 (p. 33) cf David Barkin's 
article, **Food Self-Sufficiency in the Democratic People's 
Republic of Korea'' (Vol. 18, No. 4, Oct. —Dec., 1986). The 
label for imports and exports should have been thousands of 
tons, not millions. We of course regret the error. 
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The Coup That Never Happened: 


The Anatomy of the ‘‘Death’’ of Kim Il Sung 


by Barry K. Gills 


*"The fate of Kim Il Sung remained a mystery tonight after a day of 
intense speculation and whirling rumours in Seoul and Tokyo that 
the North Korean leader had been overthrown, assassinated, or 
both,’’ 
— Roger Crabb, Reuters, 
Seoul, 17 November 1986 


In November 1986 a bizarre series of rumors, news re- 
ports, and official announcements originating in the Republic 
of Korea (ROK—South Korea) briefly created the impression in 
the West that Kim Il Sung, the '*Gzeat Leader'' of the Demo- 
cratic People's Republic of Korea (DPRK—North Korea) was 
dead. The unexpected news of Kim's death was made even 
more shocking by the allegation that he had died at the hand of 
an assassin in an attempted coup d'état. President Kim Il Sung 
is in fact the longest ruling head of state in the communist 
world, having ruled continuously since 1948. During his long 
tenure in office, Kim has undergone near apotheosis within the 
cult of personality that envelops his political persona. His 
assassination, had it actually occurred, would probably have 
rated as the single most important political event in North 
Korea since the signing of the Korean Armistice in the summer 
of 1953. 

But as the entire world now knows, President Kim Il Sung 
was neither assassinated nor overthrown in November 1986. 
Like a tempest in a teapot, these allegations evaporated as Kim 
materialized before television cameras and photographers to 
greet Mongolia's President Z. Batmonhk. Comparisons of 
Kim's ‘‘death’’ with Mark Twain's were thereafter inevitable. 
It is certainly clear that South Korean reports of Kim's death 
were greatly exaggerated. South Korean authorities claimed 
that their reports of Kim's death had originated in North 
Korea. The origin and true purpose of these reports is in fact 
the central ‘‘mystery”’ of the entire incident. 

The following reconstruction of this intriguing episode 
will attempt to demonstrate that among the claims made by 
South Korea concerning this incident there was no evidence 
that could be substantiated and could confirm that any of the 


alleged events ever actually occurred, nor even that their 
original source was North Korea. On the contrary, the avail- 
able evidence seems to point to South Korea as the source. The 
political context of the incident, the ‘‘succession’’ crisis oc- 
curring in South Korea, may explain its ultimate motivations. 
Above all, the atmosphere created during the course of these 
events clearly demonstrated once again the extreme volatility 
of the Korean peninsula. 


The **Death" of Kim Il Sung 


The international community first learned of the ‘‘death’’ 
of President Kim Il Sung from a startling announcement de- 
livered by South Korea's minister of defense, General Lee Ki 
Baek, on Monday, 17 November 1986, before members of the 
South Korean National Assembly. According to the chronol- 
ogy then outlined by General Lee, a series of intelligence data 
had convinced the ROK authorities that Kim Il Sung was 
**almost certain to be dead,” or was at least embroiled in a 
serious struggle for power. The following is a brief synopsis of 
General Lee's original public chronology: 


Saturday, 15 November 1986, 10:434.m.: The ROK obtained an 
intelligence report from Japanese military sources that Kim Il Sung 
had been assassinated and that some of the North Korean military 
men involved in the assassination plot had fled to the People's 
Republic of China. 


Saturday, 15 November 1986, 11:004... General Lee received 
"similar information'' from General William J. Livsey, com- 
mander-in-chief of the U. S.-ROK Combined Forces Command. 


Sunday, 16 November 1986: 1:35P.M.: North Korean loud- 
speakers along the Demilitarized Zone (DMZ) began to broadcast 
a program that ‘‘introduced and praised'' Kim Il Sung's forty years 
of dedication and contributions to his country. 


Sunday, 16 November 1986, 7:15 p. |m.” North Korean loudspeaker 
broadcasts expressed the unusual sentiment that Kim H Sung may 
have become like ''fallen leaves” and ‘‘flowing river water,” 
apparently an allusion to Kim's mortality. 


Sunday, 16 November 1986, 8:00p.m. North Korean loud- 
speakers in a different location along the DMZ reported that the 
"Great Father’’ Kim Il Sung was shot to death while making a 
Journey by train 


Sunday, 16 November 1986, 8:47 ». M.: Broadcasts of mourning 
music, followed by a long eulogy for Kim Il Sung, recounting his 
dedicated service to Korea's liberation from Japanese colonial 
rule. Followed by more ''solemn songs and music’’ broadcast at 
different locations along the DMZ. 


Monday, 17 November 1986, 1:004 m.: A DMZ loudspeaker 
again announced that the Great Leader Kim II Sung had died. 


Monday, 17 November 1986, 2:404.m.: A loudspeaker broadcast 
said that, ‘“The whole people are thankful for upholding Kim Jong 
Il (Kim Il Sung's son) as our Great Leader "' 


Monday, 17 November 1986, 6:004.m.. A loudspeaker program 
repeated that President Kim Il Sung had died, but insisted that the 
Korean Workers party would not fall apart because of his death. 


Monday, 17 November 1986, 7:004.M * The broadcasts said that 
there would be an official announcement of President Kim N 
Sung's death. 


Monday, 17 November 1986, 1:00» m.. A large portrait of Kim Il 
Sung was spotted in the northern side of the DMZ decorated with 
white flowers, possibly chrysanthemums, which would indicate 
mourning.' 


By General Lee's chronology, then, the ROK had re- 
ceived intelligence data indicating the possible death of Kim Il 
sung as early as Saturday morning, 15 November 1986, but 
delayed a public announcement until Monday, though General 
Lee gave no explanation for the delay. Defense Minister Lee's 
official public announcement was not, however, the first re- 
lease of ''similar information"' to the South Korean public On 
Sunday morning, 16 November, certain South Korean news- 
papers reported ''rumors from Tokyo’’-that Kim Il Sung had 
been assassinated by military men.” 

In fact, the French newspaper Le Monde later reported 
that on Saturday morning, 15 November, the Japanese Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs was informed of the sudden death of 
Kim Il Sung by a South Korean diplomat posted in Tokyo, and 
by members of the Japanese intelligence services assigned to 
the Japanese embassy in Beijing, China. This repcrt would 
seem to corroborate Defense Minister Lee's assertion that the 
ROK received such data from Japanese sources on the morning 
of 15 November. In addition, Newsweek reported that on 
14 November a Japanese security officer who had been in 
Beijing returned to Tokyo with an intriguing tale: in early 
October 1986 there had been an attempted coup against Kim. 
It failed and the plotters fled to China.* 

Le Monde reported that an entire group of North Korean 
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military officers who had been opposed to the rise of Kim Jong 
Il had had asylum in China for some three years ? In South 
Korean newspapers it was further maintained that North 
Korean officers in exile in China were the masterminds of the 
November 1986 assassination attempt, carried out by their 
followers and accomplices within the DPRK According to 
one South Korean version, these rebellious North Korean 
officers had only recently fled to China, after their conspiracy 
to assassinate the president had been uncovered. just prior to 
the visit to Pyongyang in early October 1986 of the president of 
China, Li Xiannien. The account added that after those in- 
volved in this assassination plot succeeded 1n killing Kim Il 
Sung, 'the Pyongyang government was pressing China to 
return those involved.'' 





Other elements in the above revelations indicate 
yet another distinct possibility: that the affair may 
have been symptomatic of internal difficulties 
within the South Korean regime. In a more specu- 
lative vein, it is certainly not beyond the realm of 
possibility that intelligence data could be fabri- 
cated or mishandled in an attempt to embarrass the 
reigning elite. 





According to the '"Tokyo rumors," Kim H Sung had last 
been seen in public on 10 November 1986, while receiving a 
visiting delegation of Bulgaria's Communist Youth League 
When the report of Kim’s death first surfaced in Tokyo, and 
then Seoul, on 15 November 1986, Kim was said to have been 
killed **one or two days earlier,” that is on November 13th or 
14th.’ This would mean that after an absence of only two or 
three days, speculation concerning the death of Kim Il Sung 
was occurring in certain intelligence circles 

Under closer scrutiny, the Japanese source of this account 
is considerably less reliable than it first appeared The Japan- 
ese source of this ‘‘Chinese connection" story was chased 
down by a Reuters correspondent. The Japanese government 
official ın question turned out to be the man ''in charge of 
intelligence on North Korea.’’ He told Reuters that he had 
received information on Saturday, 15 November, from un- 
named Chinese sources, that Kim Il Sung was dead by assassi- 
nation. He had been told that those responsible had fled to 
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China, and he said, ‘‘The killers were being held under Chi- 
nese protection." He added, however, that Japan had been 
unable to independently verify this information. This Japanese 
official himself remained conspicuously ‘‘unnamed.’’ When 
Shikata Noriyuki, an official in the department of the Japanese 
Foreign Ministry which monitors North Korean affairs, was 
asked about the source of the Tokyo rumors and the **Chinese 
connection’’ story, he replied that he was aware it was ''float- 
ing around,’’ but his department did not know whether the 
report was true nor who was circulating it. This is a rather 
peculiar denial since one might expect an official in his posi- 
tion to know by name who was ‘‘in charge of intelligence on 
North Korea. '"? 





Historically, it is in South Korea that the assassi- 
nation of a president has actually occurred, rather 
than in the DPRK. The precedent was set when the 
former South Korean military dictator, President 
Park Chung Hee, was assassinated on 26 October 
1979 by Kim Jae Kyu, then chief of the Korean 
Central Intelligence Agency. Park’s assassination 
occurred in the midst of a severe domestic political 
crisis precipitated by the confrontation of Park's 
repressive regime and a militant democratic op- 
position movement. 





Yet another Japanese Foreign Ministry source said on 
Monday, ''We still don't know if Kim Il Sung is alive or dead. 
We're trying to establish what happened." '? A ‘‘source close to 
Japanese intelligence authorities'' cast doubt on the reports of 
Kim Il Sung's death, but did not rule out the possibility of 
**some political incident.'''? Prime Minister Nakasone said 
that although he bad heard the reports, they were unconfirmed. 
Thus it seems possible to trace this unconfirmed and dubious 
Japanese report only to the unnamed Chinese source of an 
unnamed Japanese intelligence officer. 

In Seoul, in contrast to Tokyo, these reports were taken 
more seriously. As a measure of the seriousness that accompa- 
nied Seoul's perception of these rumors, the Seoul regime 
proceeded to place its 100,000-man police force on a full-scale 
alert, ‘‘Because of unusual North Korean movements and for 
fear of any machinations by impure elements at home and 
abroad.” These ‘‘impure elements” were presumably those 
opponents of the South Korean government with democratic 
predilections. The National Police Headquarters in Seoul an- 
nounced that the South Korean police were going on ‘‘Class 
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A” nationwide alert. Security was stepped up at major indus- 
trial facilities, airports, harbors, and coastal waters, '' in addi- 
tion to the normally ubiquitous internal security police pres- 
ence at major government buildings, foreign embassies, busi- 
ness and political party headcuarters, transportation centers, 
and the universities. 

According to South Korean spokesmen, there was also an 
accompanying alert on the part of the armed forces of the 
ROK. A Western diplomat traveling north of Seoul on Sunday 
afternoon, the day before the official statement by General 
Lee, reported seeing “‘columns of combat-ready troops pour- 
ing northwards toward the DMZ.'''*^ The Republic of Korea's 
prime minister, Lho Shin Yong, called for '*more vigilance”? 
by government agencies, and South Korea's embassies abroad 
were ordered to ''step-up surveillance of North Korean 
missions. ''* 


The United States and Kim's **Death" 


Despite the urgency of the Seoul government's response 
to the reports outlined above, before the day was out on 17 
November the initial allegations and assertions made by the 
ROK were being either contradicted or left conspicuously 
unconfirmed by various United States officials in both Seoul 
and Washington. At the DMZ itself, U.S. spckesmen reported 
that ''everything appears normal.” Defense Minister Lee 
claimed that he had been informed of Kim Il Sung's death not 
only by General Livsey, but also ‘‘by the U.S. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency.'''^ It was in fact the CIA, said Lee, who had 
told him that Kim was ‘‘almost certainly dead,’’ though Lee 
had added that there was still ‘‘no conclusive proof''! At the 
least, General Lee had been quite certain that ‘‘a very serious 
power struggle is going on in North Korea.” 

White House spokesman Dan Howard told Reuters on 
Monday that ““The only information the U.S. government had 
was coming from news reports,” and quipped, ‘‘We have a 
complete blank.’’ White House spokesman Larry Speakes said 
that no judgment could be made ‘‘as to whether there was or 
was not a successful assassination.” 5 

According to Tokyo correspondent William Horsley, an 
American spokesman for both U.S. and ROK forces that patrol 
the DMZ said that there had bezn ‘‘no unusual broadcasts.’’ A 
United Nations Command spakesman denied that North Ko- 
rean flags had been seen flying at half-mast and in reference to 
the alleged loudspeaker announcements from the north said, 
"UN soldiers had not heard any such broadcasts. '''$ Similar 
U.S. denials were reported ty the Japanese news agency, 
Kyodo, which maintained that a U.S. Armed Forces spokes- 
man had said that there was no sign of Kim's death visible at 
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Panmunjom, where U.S. forces come into closest contact with 
DPRK units. 

It later became clear that U.S. military spokesmen on the 
scene at Panmunjom were only willing to address the situation 
at Panmunjom alone, and not the entire length of the DMZ. 
This is not merely an academic point, sınce South Korean 
sources had earlier maintained that North Korean loudspeakers 
began broadcasting the news of Kim Il Sung's death in the 
western sector of the DMZ early Sunday afternoon, and then 
throughout the entire 155-mile DMZ by early Monday morn- 
ing Defense Minister Lee had said that North Korean front- 
line military units had *'hoisted flags at half-mast and were 
playing somber music’’ in the eastern sector of the DMZ. 

To further complicate these apparently contradictory ob- 
servations by the two allies, a U.S. military spokesman in 
Seoul said that the 40,000 U.S. troops stationed in the ROK 
were on ''normal alert status'' and emphatically denied South 
Korean reports that they had been placed on full alert status '* 
U.S. diplomats in Tokyo commented that there was ''no solid 
information’’ on Monday, despite the fact that Japan's intelli- 
gence services had been cited by the ROK as a key source of 
information. To complete this rather Byzantine intrigue, when 
a CIA spokeswoman in Washington was asked to comment on 
General Lee's statement that the CIA and U.S. military au- 
thorities had advised South Korea that Kim Il Sung had been 
assassinated, she said, ''I'm told that the Consolidated Forces 
Command in Korea denied that. ' ''? 

Thus it is clear that far from corroborating the Korean 
accounts of the incident, in the manner that had occurred when 
a Korean Air Lines jet was downed over the Soviet Union on 1 
September 1983, the United States government carried out a 
complete stonewalling operation and openly denied or con- 
tradicted the statements of its Korean ally. U.S. officials even 
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took the unusual step of personally escorting some forty news- 
men from Seoul out to Panmunjom, “‘ where they also saw 
flags at full staff.’’*° 


Sensationalism and the South Korean Press 


Reports of Kim Il Sung's death that appeared in the South 
Korean press were often patently sensational This journalists' 
free-for-all was perhaps not entirely a matter of spontaneous 
outpouring, since as Willam Horsley noted, ''The largely 
government-controlled press in South Korea has meanwhile 
been allowed [emphasis added] to print several elaborate ac- 
counts of the supposed assassination.'' On Monday, 17 No- 
vember, extra editions with enormous banner headlines ap- 
peared in Seoul loudly proclaiming the death of Kim Il Sung 
A mélange of competing plot lines was unleashed to bombard 
Korean readership. As mere speculation turned into sheer 
imagination, the Seoul newspapers had Kim (1) shot at his 
residence after getting out of his car upon returning from an 
outing; (2) shot to death while on a train journey as part of a 
coup d'état led by the army chief of staff, General O Kuk Ryul, 
who was described as ‘‘pro-Peking’’; (3) assassinated by a 
group of military officers ‘opposed to the succession’’ of Kim 
Jong Il; and (4) deposed in a coup d'état by Minister of Defense 
O Jin U. 

While South Korean ‘‘security sources'' were reported to 
have ''heard'' that President Kim Il Sung was ''gunned 
down’’ on a train, other ‘‘intelligence sources” in Tokyo were 
said to favor a ''fatal car accident’’ as the cause of Kim's 
death. The plot had already grown far too thick Ironically, 
when the ROK Defense Ministry spokesman Brigadier Gen- 
eral Lee Hung Shik commented publicly on the assassination, 
‘*He could not say when, nor under what circumstances, the 
74-year-old leader had been shot.’’*! 

Some of the South Korean press even went so far as to 
maintain that Kim Jong II, the president's son and heir appar- 
ent, was ''being confined in North Korea by the leaders’’ of the 
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alleged coup. Yet this seemed to contradict official South 
Korean pronouncements that North Korean loudspeaker 
broadcasts declared that Kim Jong Il was now '*Great Leader. '' 


Diplomatic Activity during the Interim Period 


Where there is smoke, there should be a fire, and so the 
acid test of the theory of Kim Il Sung's assassination was proof 
of Kim's physical survival. The world's press agencies eagerly 
awaited the scheduled appearance of President Kim I] Sung on 
Tuesday, 18 November 1986, when he was expected to greet 
Mongolian president Zambyn Batmonhk. During the interim 
between the time of the announcement of Kim Il Sung's death 
in Seoul and the arrival of Batmonhk on Tuesday, no trace of 
Kim Il Sung was evident, nor did he or the government of the 
on a train, other ‘‘intelligence sources’’ in Tokyo were said to 
favor a ‘‘fatal car accident'' as the cause of Kim's DPRK issue 
any direct denunciation of the allegations from Pyongyang 
itself. This served to add a bit of fuel to the fires of rumor then 
sweeping the world. 





While it is true that it seems irrational that the 
ROK government would have knowingly risked its 
credibility in an announcement of *'facts" that it 
knew to be unconfirmed or untrue, it is neverthe- 
less quite possible that that is precisely what hap- 
pened. À zealous desire on the part of lower-rank- 
ing officers and officials to please their anxious 
superiors and a rashly receptive attitude in the top 
echelons to such bogus ‘‘confirmation’’ could 
have combined to produce exactly such an embar- 
rassment—if more serious divisions within the 
regime were not at work. 





Nevertheless, official DPRK denials did emanate from 
several of its embassies abroad, particularly those in Beijing, 
Moscow, Hanoi, and Belgrade, which refuted the South Ko- 
rean claims in unequivocal terms. In Beijing, the DPRK am- 
bassador conveyed a strongly worded message of utter repudi- 
ation of the rumors to the ambassadors of North Korea's 
principal allies there. In Japan, the pro-Pyongyang association 
of Korean residents in Japan, Chongryon, which at times is 
taken as representative of the DPRK's point of view in the 
absence of formal diplomatic relations between Japan and the 
DPRK, openly condemned the South Korean claim as a ''poli- 
tical conspiracy . . . aimed at proclaiming Martial Law and 
establishing an Autocratic System’’ in the ROK.” 

Perhaps the only outside ''confirmation'' of the South 
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Korean reports of Kim's death, but not necessarily his assassi- 
nation, came via Kyodo News Service in Japan, reporting 
from Hanoi. Kyodo based its tentative confirmation on ‘‘reli- - 
able informed sources’’ that held that North Korea had in- 
formed Vietnam on Monday morning, 17 November 1986, 
that Kim Il Sung was dead. This communication was sup- 
posed to have taken place via interparty channels.^* When this 
**confirmation'' was double-checked, however, ''diplomatic 
and Vietnamese sources in Hanoi: were unable to confirm the 
report by Kyodo News Agency that Vietnam's Communist 
Party had been informed by the Korean Workers Party’’ of 
Kim Il Sung's death.** In London, The Sunday Times, on 23 
November 1986, reported, ‘“There has now been independent 
confirmation that the northern announcements were indeed 
made,'' but no evidence, comment, or sources were given to 
substantiate this assertion.*° 

One of the strongest denials came not from DPRK 
sources, but rather from the People’s Republic of China. The 
Foreign Ministry in Beijing issued an official statement in 
which it utterly denied the rumors from Tokyo that the assas- 
sins of Kim I] Sung were being held under Chinese protection. 
China's Foreign Ministry countercharged that ‘“The above 
allegations are utterly ground.ess and are fabrications made 
with ulterior motives.’’ 

Practically everything in Pyongyang itself, including rou- 
tine elements of daily diplomatic intercourse, seemed to pro- 
ceed much as it normally would, according to observers pre- 
sent in the North Korean capital on Monday. There was little to 
indicate a crisis situation, and the foreign minister, Kim Yong 
Nam, met the deputy foreign minister of Mongolia as planned, 
in preparation for the meeting of Kim Il Sung and Zambyn 
Batmonhk. Former foreign minister Ho Dum entertained a 
delegation from the Japan Socialist party, and the party central 
committee secretary, Ho Chong Suk, held routine talks with a 
workers' delegation from Mali. None of the top figures in the 
regime seemed to be unduly distracted. Indeed, Western di- 
plomats in Pyongyang, particularly the Swedish, were virtu- 
ally unanimous on Monday, 17 November, in confirming that 
the capital was very quiet, very ‘‘normal.’’ They reported no 
unusual troop movements, no special announcements in the 
media, and no peculiar street activities in the city in general, 
with the typical preparations Zor the welcoming parade of a 
guest of Batmonhk's status going completely as usual. 
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Mhd-Amenca 


AP newsphoto of Kim Il Sung greeting Mongolia' s Communist party 
general secretary Jambim Batmonhk at Sunan airport outside Pyong- 
yang on 18 November 1987. This was Kim H Sung’ s first appearance 


after his death was reported.* 


A Tempest in a Teapot 


As already mentioned, the anticipated arrival of Mongo- 
lian leader Z. Batmonhk was a key focus of attention during 
the interim period between Monday and Tuesday, the 17th and 
18th of November. Batmonhk was visiting the DPRK at the 
invitation of President Kim Il Sung, and it is Kim's custom to 
welcome such dignitaries in person upon their arrival in 
Pyongyang. These welcoming ceremonies usually include a 
motor cavalcade past tens of thousands of Pyongyang citizens. 
On Monday, 17 November 1986, Reuters cited a Tass report 
that Batmonhk was indeed enroute to North Korea as "another 
apparent confirmation that North Korean leader Kim H Sung 
was still alive.” 7 A slight element of intrigue entered into 
even these reports when Tass also reported that Batmonhk had 
arrived in. Vladivostok on Monday. This was apparently a 
previously unscheduled stopover in Vladivostok, since both 
Tass and the New China News Agency had earlier reported 
only Mr. Batmonhk's departure from Ulan-Bator for Pyong- 
yang, making no mention of a planned visit to the Soviet Union 
at the time. A subsequent Tass report tantalizingly dropped 
reference to Kim H Sung in a report on the upcoming 
Batmonhk visit, saying only that Batmonhk had arrived in 
Vladivostok, '*on the way to the Democratic People's Re- 
public of Korea.’’** 

The dramatic tension sustained through the interim period 





*This photo was monitored in Tokyo from the North Korean wire 
service on the afternoon of the 18th. 
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suddenly took on the overtones of a simple farce when Presi- 
dent Kim Il Sung stepped out to give a hearty, and : 
famous, E d to HUE. AONDAT i hes ul of 
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in saying, «p saw im Willd my own 
Suddenly, South Korean reports like ihe one that 
that a loudspeaker announced that Kim's "dying words ' had 
been a call for the ruling Korean Workers party '"'not to 
disintegrate,” appeared rather ludicrous. 





Cracks in the South Korean Arn 


Thus the tables were turned in an abrupt reversal reminis- 
cent of the ebb and flow of the tide of battle hefore the walls of 
Troy in Homer's Hiad. It soon became a « ndis not of the 
"death" of Kim H Sung, but rather of the credibility of the 
South Korean government. Kim Il Sung was Sere aly 
but the matter of his possible overthrow remained in question 
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in the immediate aftermath of the Kim-Batmonhk handshake. 
Nevertheless, it was the Seoul authorities who were thrown 
onto the defensive, in a desperate attempt to recover their 
credibility and sense of dignity. 

When South Korea's defense minister made his original 
pronouncement on Monday, 17 November, he left open the 
possibility that the alleged border broadcasts may have been 
part of what he referred to as ‘‘a highly sophisticated psycho- 
logical operation” intended to ‘‘cover up their [DPRK] war 
provocations,” a well-worn theme in ROK propaganda. How- 
ever, in the wake of that very embarrassing handshake in 
Pyongyang, Seoul retreated to precisely this fall-back position 
in an attempt to buttress its flagging credibility. But if this were 
indeed their suspicion on Monday, why didn’t they wait one 
more day until Kim's appointment with Batmonhk in Pyong- 
yang before making an announcement of that kind? If it was 
North Korean disinformation, weren't they setting themselves 
up for an acute embarrassment? 

Even though the South Korean authorities were compelled 
to acknowledge, however reluctantly, the falseness of reports 
concerning Kim Il Sung's death, they attempted to convert the 
issue into one of North Korean treachery and deceit, and 
claimed that strange loudspeaker broadcasts continued to oc- 
cur even on Tuesday, 18 November 1986. Thus there came 
about a second chronology of such alleged broadcasts. Once 
again, as if by repetition they might reinforce their position, 
the ROK Defense Ministry made public a transcript consisting 
of excerpts from announcements said to have been broadcast 
over North Korean loudspeakers along the DMZ. By this time, 
however, there was little to excuse the absence of a tape 
recording to ensure the validity of these alleged programs, but 
no such tapes were forthcoming. The raison d'étre of the 
second set of transcripts was to demonstrate that even on the 
day that Kim Il Sung appeared at the airport, there was con- 
tinuing evidence of a ''political struggle" in the DPRK, em- 
broiling Kim Il Sung in a contest for power. According to the 
second ROK transcript the following announcements were 
made from North Korean locations: 


Tuesday, 18 November 1986, 6:004.M.: It was announced that 
General O Jin U, “has now grasped power—the whole nation of 
North Korea positively supports him. "' 

Tuesday, 18 November 1986, 8:004.m.: A report on an ‘‘un- 
specified army unit’’ indicated that ‘‘a mutiny has taken place, 
resulting in the deaths of 29 persons.” 

Tuesday, 18 November 1986, 8:45 A. M.: A loudspeaker announcer 


declared: ''Do not be deceived by groundless rumors that our 
leader Kim Il Sung is dead.” 


Tuesday, 18 November 1986, 10:044. «.: "Somber music’’ was 
heard from loudspeakers and a voice announced, ‘‘A big star of the 
nation has fallen. Let’s glorify the great achievements made by 
him.''*? 


This was almost certainly disinformation, but the real 
question was, whose disinformation? The timing of the final 
broadcast of this second transcript was set just slightly before 


the Kim-Batmonhk greeting at Pyongyang’s airport. If taken 


literally it would indeed strongly indicate that a power struggle 
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may have been taking place in the DPRK. However, it was 
precisely such a literal interpretation of earlier alleged broad- 
casts that had caused so much confusion in the first place. The 
credibility of the first transcript had already been undermined 
on Monday, with the contradictory statements of the United 
States being compounded by Seoul’s adamant refusal to pro- 
duce any tangible evidence of the supposed broadcasts, such as 
tape recordings. 

Further damaging blows to the credibility of these trans- 
cripts emerged in the International Herald Tribune (IHT), 
which reported that, ''Intelligence sources in South Korea 
indicated to the /nternational Herald Tribune that the informa- 
tion on Mr. Kim was transmitted to military units within North 
Korea, and not received by loudspeakers or public transmis- 
sions." Furthermore, and perhaps even more revealing, both 
the /HT and Le Monde reported that ‘‘South Korean Intelli- 
gence officers had information by Monday afternoon that Mr. 
Kim was alive, but for reasons that are not clear, they did not 
pass this along to the Defense Ministry. ''?' 

In addition, the /HT reported on 15 December 1986 that 
U.S. State Department officials claimed that the erroneous 
reports of Kim's death ‘‘were touched off by a lone U.S. radio 
monitor who thought he heard a North Korean broadcast to that 
effect." A U.S. intelligence report on this single broadcast 
said that the information was ‘‘passed by the U.S. military 
command in Seoul to South Korean military officials on the 
weekend of November 15—16, 1986," who in turn quickly 
informed the top leadership of the ROK. But whereas Wash- 
ington is said to have subsequently treated the report with 
considerable skepticism, due to the lack of any further radio 
broadcasts or unusual activity in the DPRK, the Seoul govern- 
ment suddenly announced that loudspeaker broadcasts had 
been heard along the DMZ proclaiming the death of Kim Il 
Sung and implying a coup d'état. The /HT' s State Department 
sources in Washington were reported to harbor doubts about 
the alleged loudspeaker broadcasts, and indicated that in their 
estimation ‘*South Korean military and civilian intelligence 
authorities were under heavy pressure from the Blue House 
(the official residence of President Chun Doo Hwan) to pro- 
duce information about Mr. Kim's reported death following 
the U.S. tip.” One U.S. official speculated that South Korean 
soldiers at the DMZ may have ‘‘manufactured the confirma- 
tion to please higher-ups." Some U.S. officials regard the 
original *‘lone report'' of a radio monitoring station to have 
been a misinterpretation of a radio story of the life and death of 
Kim Il Sung' s mother, part and parcel of the official promulga- 
tion of the cult of Kim Il Sung and his "revolutionary" 
family.? 

This revelation raises the distinct possibility that the 
South Korean Defense Ministry's transcripts were a device 
designed either to camouflage the true sources of information 
for ''security'' reasons, or else to fabricate information that 
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otherwise did not exist. In light of this, it is interesting to note 


| that officials in Seoul adamantly refused to confirm the precise 


origins of their intelligence data on the alleged loudspeaker 
broadcasts, saying simply, ‘**We cannot disclose how military 
information is gathered.'' If they had indeed intercepted in- 
ternal military communications within the DPRK, why did 
they ever stake their credibility in front of the global commu- 
nity on the bizarre loudspeaker version of events? Because of 
their stubborn reluctance to clear up this matter, their interna- 
tional credibility was left to rely solely upon their own assur- 
ances that the ROK Defense Ministry had *'solid evidence to 
substantiate the announcements." '? Of course, to publicly 
retract the loudspeaker version, thus revealing it as a deliberate 
device, would also have been acutely embarrassing, perhaps 
more so than remaining silent on the matter. 

Other elements in the above revelations indicate yet an- 
other distinct possibility: that the affair may have been symp- 
tomatic of internal difficulties within the South Korean re- 
gime. In a more speculative vein, it is certainly not beyond the 
realm of possibility that intelligence data could be fabricated 
or mishandled in an attempt to embarrass the reigning elite. It 
should be remembered that when General Chun Doo H wan and 
his allies, primarily officers from the eleventh and seventeenth 
classes of the ROK military academy, seized power in the coup 
d'état of 12 December 1979 and established a *'secret junta,” 
a number of rival generals and their followers were purged.** 
Historically, it is in South Korea that the assassination of a 
president has actually occurred, rather than in the DPRK. The 
precedent was set when the former South Korean military 
dictator, President Park Chung Hee, was assassinated on 26 
October 1979 by Kim Jae Kyu, then chief of the Korean 
Central Intelligence Agency. Park's assassination occurred in 
the midst of a severe domestic political crisis precipitated by 
the confrontation of Park's repressive regime and a militant 
democratic opposition movement. 

Certainly, South Korea is no stranger to internal political 
disturbances. There has recently been some speculation that 
the ROK Agency for National Security Planning (formerly the 
KCIA) has been in conflict with the Defense Ministry, for 
instance concerning the issue of the Kumgangsan Dam being 
constructed in North Korea. In London, the Daily Telegraph, 
quoting ''analysts in Tokyo, said, ‘‘It is ironical . . . that 
South Korea's portrayal of a power struggle in the North and of 
a split in the North's Armed Forces has now thrown up ques- 
tions about possible tensions within the South Korean military 
establishment. ''** Yet, in the immediate aftermath of the inci- 
dent, the ROK's defense minister did not resign. 

Japan's Foreign Ministry warned South Korea that it 
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General Chun Doo Hwan, the president of South Korea for almost 
seven years. When President Park Chung Hee was assassinated in 
October 1979, Chun became the director of the joint investigation 
headquarters set up by the Martial Law Command. On 12 December 
1979 he took complete power through a "purging coup" when he 
arrested more than forty military leaders, including the Martial Law 
Commander Chung Seung Hwa, on the grounds that they were in 
volved in Park's assassination. Then he appointed some of his close 
classmates to the most important positions within the military, and 
appointed himself the acting director of the KCIA. And from ther 
to the presidency! [Most of this caption information is from AMPO 
Japan-Asia Quarterly Review, Vol. 12, No. 2 (1980), p. 19.] 


stood to **lose credibility because of the erroneous announce- 
ment,’ and declared that Japan would require an "explanation 
from Seoul" as to why the ''incorrect reports ' had occurred. 
The Daily Telegraph revealed further ambiguities in South 
Korea's handling of the episode by stating that when the 
original Tokyo intelligence source's information reached 
Seoul **over the weekend"' that ''South Korca s Foreign Min- 
istry handled it with scepticism.'' Thereafter, however, **the 
South Korean military seized on the North Korean loudspeaker 
broadcasts on Sunday afternoon as ‘corroboration’ of the 
Japanese report. ' 

When Defense Minister Lee Ki Baek appeared before the 
National Assembly for the second time in the course of the 
incident, he assured the members that the government would 
handle information from the North ''with more care in fu- 
ture." Prime Minister Lho Shin Yong was somewhat less 
apologetic, attributing the **propaganda defeat ' the ROK had 
just suffered to *'sinister plots and machinations to disrupt our 
judgement," which were intended to tarnish ''our interna- 
tional image’’ and "'estrange the people from the govern- 
ment,” thus implying suspicion of a deliberate North Korean 
disinformation campaign. 

While Prime Minister Lho again urged more "vigilance 
against the possibility of North Korean aggression,’ opposi- 
tion leader Kim Young Sam openly accused the ROK govern- 
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Riot police—a common sight in 1986 


ment of being guilty of blatant and internationally embarras- 
sing political naiveté, and *‘amid angry scenes in parliament 
the opposition pressed Mr. Lho to make a formal apology for 
what was described as bringing confusion to the people and 
impairing national prestige. ''* Lho rejected this demand and 
"insisted that his government had simply reported what was 
actually taking place at the time.’’ Other opposition members 
of the National Assembly accused the Chun authorities of 
either incompetently mishandling intelligence information, or 
of having plotted the entire episode as an elaborate ''govern- 
ment hoax'' to justify a renewed imposition of martial law 
conditions in South Korea. 

In the period of several months prior to the Kim Il Sung 





*This photo is from AfricAsia (Paris), No. 30 (June 1986), p. 44. 
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"'death"' incident, beginning with systematic suppression of 
the nationwide drive in the spring of 1986 to secure signatures | 
on the opposition's petition for constitutional revision, Chun 
Doo Hwan noticeably stepped up repression of the increas- 
ingly active and militant democratic opposition in South 
Korea. This suppression was part of the Chun regime's strident 
crusade against ''growing pro-communist agitation at home. '' 
In the few weeks immediately prior to the Kim Il Sung incident 
alone, the Chun government had arrested over one thousand 
workers and students on political charges, ostensibly to pre- 
vent their efforts to bring about a '"'Leftist Revolution” in 
South Korea.’ 

This tide of repression reached a crescendo a few days 
after the countercharges in the National Assembly between the 
government and the opposition. On Saturday, 29 November 
1986, tens of thousands of police were mobilized by Chun to 
suppress an opposition demonstration in Seoul. It must be 
remembered that the fall of the Marcos dictatorship in the 
Philippines was seen as an encouraging precedent by the South 
Korean opposition and was surely taken as a stern reminder of 
the potential for similar upheavals by the wary Chun govern- 
ment. One observer commented that the police action on 29 
November was *'the largest police operation ever mounted in 
Seoul"' and added that *'the city centre had a mood of military 
occupation, ''*" On that one day alone, according to official 
ROK government sources, just under 2,000 demonstrators 
were arrested. As one smug spokesman for Chun's ruling 
Democratic Justice party put it, *'After this, the opposition 
will know there are limits to what they can do.” 


A Coup d'Etat? 


There remains the key question of the possibility of a 
coup d'état or some other manifestation of factional rivalry 
inside the DPRK. The incident of November 1986 was by no 
means the first time that the South Koreans have rumored the 
death of Kim Il Sung, but according to Le Monde, it was the 
first occasion on which the government of the ROK ever 
officially endorsed such rumors.*' It was likewise not the first 
time that reports of attempted coups in the DPRK had surfaced 
in the ROK and the West's media channels. A recent example 
of such a report of an ''abortive coup attempt’’ was published 
in Hong Kong in the magazine /990s in June 1986; in this 
report disgruntled military officers opposed to Kim Jong Il 
were supposed to be the guilty cabal. Also in Hong Kong, the 
South China Morning Post published a front-page story on 4 
November 1986 of a failed coup attempt in the DPRK by 
Defense Minister O Jin U. 

Similarly, the *' Tokyo rumors" ' in November 1986 main- 
tained that a frustrated cabal of military officers had fled to 
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Kim Il Sung, on the left, and his son, Kim Jong Il, on the right, with 
the Chinese Communist party general secretary on their visit to 
Beijing in 1985. 


safety in China, despite the fact that in early October, Presi- 
dent Li Xiannian of China visited Pyongyang and assured Kim 
Il Sung publicly of the *‘full respect’’ of China for both the 
domestic and the foreign policy of the DPRK. ''** 

Much has been made recently of speculation that China 
must be worried over the new military cooperation agreements 
between the USSR and the DPRK, which have given the 
Soviet navy calling rights at certain North Korean ports and 
allow Soviet military aircraft overflight rights in Korean air- 
space for reconnaissance purposes. An ominous link is thus 
said to be created between the Soviet bases in Vladivostok and 
Cam Ranh Bay, Vietnam. In September 1986, the Soviet fleet 
held its first-ever joint exercise with DPRK naval vessels off 
the North Korean coast. Despite the *‘elevation’’ of the Soviet 
Union in the diplomatic world of Pyongyang, however, so far 
official signs from China continue to indicate that Sino-Korean 
relations are still amicable, and there is as yet insufficient 
evidence to conclude that relations with the DPRK have de- 
teriorated to any serious degree. In May 1987, Kim Il Sung 
paid an official visit to China and was warmly greeted by 
President Li Xiannian, Acting Secretary General and Premier 
Zhao Ziyang, and Deng Xiaoping. Nevertheless, the possi- 
bility of real concern in Beijing over the direction of DPRK- 
USSR ties cannot be dismissed, and there is some reason to 
believe that the Chinese are indeed privately concerned. 

But the Chinese government was quick to disassociate 
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itself from rumors of a '*Chinese connection ' to the alleged 
coup of November 1986. On 19 November 1986 Li Zhaoxing. 
a spokesman for China's Foreign Ministry, at a press confer 
ence held to denounce the rumors announced that China had 
'*no plans to develop bilateral ties with South Korea. `` He then 
went out of his way to praise Kim Il Sung, saying, "It is well 
known that President Kim Il Sung is a great leader of the 
Korean people and is loved and respected by the people 
This was a clear, strong signal from Beijing that it stood firmly 
in support of Kim Il Sung. Overall it seems reasonably clea: 
that a **Chinese connection" ' to a coup attempt in the DPRK in 
November 1986 never existed, except perhaps in the imagina 
tion of certain intelligence sources. 

On the other side of this Chinese coin, however, there is a 
real possibility that some dissatisfaction with Chinese policies 
exists on the part of North Korea. A symbolic act such as the 
call by U.S. navy warships at the Chinese port of Qingdao 
might have alarmed North Korea, or at least raised a few 
eyebrows. It should be recalled that one version of the Novem 
ber rumors in Seoul charged that DPRK army chief of stafi 
General O Kuk Ryul, had led a coup d état, describing him as 
‘*Pro-Beijing.’* But would this allegation lead anyone to as 
sume that there is an ‘‘anti-Beijing’’ faction in the DPRK” 
Kim Jong Il is sometimes described as pro-Soviet in his incl: 
nations, though it is difficult to present hard proof of that 
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assertion. President Kim Il Sung has also been characterized as 
a critic of China's current reform policy and is thought to 
privately prefer the Soviet model.*^ As evidence of a Soviet 
tilt, some analysts maintain that Pyongyang has recently 
modified its long-held opposition to Vietnam's position in 
Kampuchea. 

Le Monde reported that Prince Sihanouk, the exiled 
Cambodian leader and long-time personal friend of Kim Il 
Sung, was said to have been disturbed in May 1986 at the 
pro-Soviet drift in Pyongyang's foreign policy and attributed 
this trend to Kim Jong Il personally. Le Monde also noted 
that ''mementos"' of the Chinese military intervention on the 
side of North Korea during the Korean war have been ‘‘sys- 
tematically eliminated” recently, and especially since Kim Il 
Sung's snap five-day visit to Moscow in late October 1986. 
There is also the fact that the People's Republic of China 
participated in the Asian Games held in Seoul in September 
and October 1986. However, none of this is clear evidence of a 
decisive anti-Beijing posture, nor of a clear pro-Soviet tilt, 
something which Kim Il Sung's government has assiduously 
avoided for many years, and thus the relationship of these 
trends and concomitant speculation regarding any coup at- 
tempt in the DPRK remains quite unsubstantiated. 

According to the original transcript of General Lee Ki 
Baek, it appeared as if Kim Jong Il had succeeded his father to 
power, just as it has long been predicted he would. In the 
second set of transcripts, however, released after the death of 
Kim Il Sung was proven to be false alarm, it was momentarily 
made to appear as if North Korea's defense minister, General 
O Jin U, has seized power in a coup d'état. Rumors of a coup 
by O Jin U had already been rampant in South Korea on the 
unofficial level. Part of the basis for this rumor was the fact 
that O Jin U had not been seen in public for several weeks. It 
was reported in the Western press that he may have been in a 
car accident, and was in a coma. East European diplomats in 
Pyongyang claimed that O Jin U was ‘‘ill in bed with cancer. ''*? 
An Eastern European source, who claimed that General O had 
failed to vote in the November elections for the Supreme 
People's Assembly, said there were rumors in Pyongyang of 
growing dissatisfaction with Kim Il Sung within the Defense 
Ministry. The fact that Kim Il Sung had apparently hastily 
arranged his trip to Moscow of 22—26 October 1986, and that 
he had broken his standing habit of traveling by rail to take an 
airplane to Moscow, further fueled the speculation that his 
grasp on power might be a bit shaky. 

It is rather peculiar that Defense Minister O Jin U, who 
has usually been presented às a loyal supporter of Kim Il Sung 
and of Kim Jong Il, suddenly appeared in the November 
incident in the role of an opponent of the Kims. We now know 
that General O Jin U did not seize power in Pyongyang. In fact, 
when the Supreme People's Assembly met in late December 
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1986, the DPRK official radio station announced that Defense 
Minister O Jin U, seventy-six years old, had been retained in 
his post. The Central Committee of the Korean Workers party 
also reconfirmed him as a member of the Political Bureau. He 
also remained the third member of the Presidium, the other two 
members being Kim Il Sung and Kim Jong Il. President Kim Il 
Sung was reelected to the office of president, which finally laid 
to rest any remaining speculation that his status in the DPRK 
was in question.” As it turns out, General O Jin U probably did 
suffer a serious car accident between the port of Wansong and 
Pyongyang, being the only survivor among the automobile's 
five passengers." 

In the second set of transcripts released in Seoul there was 
also a report of a ‘‘military mutiny’’ in which twenty-nine 
people were said to have been killed. The Seoul daily news- 
paper, Dong A Ilbo, reported on Tuesday, 18 November 1986, 
that ''At a central front area a large-scale . . . clash took 
place.'' However, according to Newsweek magazine, ‘‘listen- 
ing posts in Japan did not pick up any unusual radio communi- 
cation or troop movements" on that day.* U.S. intelligence 
sources said they ''did not have sufficient information’’ to 
confirm whether there had been an attempted military coup 
d'état in North Korea. Supposedly, ‘*Two North Korean army 
divisional commanders close to the frontier" were involved in 
a coup attempt. As for the role of the army chief of staff, 
General O Kuk Ryul, there is practically nothing to go on to 
form the basis of any sort of analysis. 

It is not possible to say exactly what happened in the 
DPRK, but the evidence in this case does not substantiate a 
claim that there had been a coup d'état. As already mentioned, 
rumors of a coup were circulated weeks in advance of the 
"death" ' incident, such as the report in the South China Morn- 
ing Post (Hong Kong) on 4 November 1986 in which O Jin U 
was said in the headlines to have tried and failed in a coup 
attempt. "^ We now know that such an event is highly unlikely, 
since General O was reinstated as defense minister and re- 
tained his seat in the Presidium in late December 1986. How- 
ever, the DPRK has certainly been no stranger to past bloody 
factional conflicts, rife with trials and executions even of very 
high-ranking men. Some observers confirm that there are in- 
deed several DPRK officers in exile in China from years past. 

But the ROK story of a military coup d'état in November 
1986 nevertheless remains improbable for the reasons stated in 
detail throughout the analysis in this paper. At least it cannot 
be proven to be correct. However, in all fairness, it cannot be 
totally dismissed, since the possibility should be seriously 
considered that the ROK may have intercepted military com- 
munications within the DPRK, as some South Korean intelli- 
gence sources claimed to the International Herald Tribune. It 
would be *'rational'' in a sense for the DPRK to have delib- 
erately embarrassed the ROK by a disinformation scheme, but 
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even officials in Washington were skeptical of that thesis in 
this case because the use of Kim Il Sung’s assassination for this 
purpose would be incredibly *'sacrilegious"' in the context of 
North Korean society, and it is unlikely that North Koreans 
would have chosen this theme themselves. The way in which 
U.S. State Department officials revealed their misgivings to 
the press concerning the alleged loudspeaker broadcasts, and 
the revelation that a lone U.S. radio monitor may have been the 
spark of the entire affair, indicates a considerable degree of 
displeasure in Washington over the manner in which the South 
Korean military handled the incident. The Republic of Korea's 
relationship with the United States has often been a fractious 
one. Recently, even the Reagan administration, though not as 
forcefully as the Carter administration before it, has begun to 
increase the level of its political warnings to the Chun govern- 
ment concerning its treatment of dissidents and the course of 
democratization. American pressure on the Chun government 
began to increase in October 1986, when the new U.S. ambas- 
sador, James Lilley, a veteran CIA official, arrived in Seoul 
and began contacts with opposition and moderate leaders. 


Conclusions 


Though quite obvious, the first and clearest conclusion 
that can be drawn from the reconstruction of the November 
1986 Korean incident is that Kim H Sung was not assassinated 
and that he remains in power. Moreover, there is no concrete 
evidence to suggest that he faced any serious power struggle in 
November 1986. These facts are now common knowledge. 
The events that were alleged to have occurred in the DPRK 
have proven to be impossible to substantiate. The real signifi- 
 cance of the incident lies precisely in the fact that all the 
threads may be followed back to the South Korean regime 
itself. 

The first explanation would be that it was all a mistake; 


that the government of South Korea, in confusion, unwisely - 


misinterpreted disparate intelligence data and rashly an- 
nounced the high probability of an event which remained 
totally unconfirmed and which could be tested on the following 
day in Pyongyang. This explanation might be satisfactory 
except for the knowledge that the foundation of the entire 
South Korean scenario, the loudspeaker broadcasts from the 
DPRK, were probably nonexistent. This means that there 
should have been some other imperatives in South Korea that 
propelled events in the direction that they eventually took. We 
do not have very far to look to discover what such other 
imperatives might have been. 

It is in South Korea that a true "succession crisis" ' may be 
said to exist, Thus, there are in fact at least two logical 
rationales for the strange affair in November 1986: (1) that it 
provided a useful context in which to justify an increase in the 
suppression of the opposition and thus to forestall a democratic 
""succession'' in the Republic of Korea in which President 
Chun and the ruling Democratic Justice party (DJP) could have 
faced loss of state power to the democratic opposition; and (2) 
that it involved an internal struggle for power within the 
regime itself, in which a national emergency allowed Chun to 
mobilize the police and armed forces and preempt any actions 
by his opponents. The supposed succession crisis in North 
Korea could have formed a convenient pretext for drastic 
action in either of these two cases. A powerful rationale for 
repression and dictatorship in South Korea has always been the 


fraught with potential instability 
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*'threat from the North.” In South Korea, the incessant repeti- 
tion of this theme has not impeded its recurrent efficacy. Park 
Chung Hee used the Joint Statement between North and South 
Korea issued on 4 July 1972, a document that actually made 3 
breakthrough toward the possibility of in iproved inter-Kores 
relations, as a pretext for the ‘“Yushin’’ or "October 
vitalizing’’ reforms, a euphemism for the consolidation of à 
one-man, permanent dictatorship. As in the past, the perpetual 
praetorian intervention of the military into the affairs of s n 
the Republic of Korea thrives on the hyperbole of the security 
threat posed by North Korea. 

For his part, President Kim H Sung has been extraordinar- 
ily diligent in the promotion of a smooth succession od power 
to his son Kim Jong ll in the DPRK's political hierarchy, and 
precisely to prevent any seriously destabilizing upheavals that 
might endanger the apparatus of government headed by the 
‘*Kim family” leadership as it presently exists. There is ab 
ready in East Asia the precedent of a successful, similar father- 
to-son succession, in Taiwan, and perhaps Singapore may 
soon become yet another example of this phenomenon, Kam 
Jong Il has been in the process of being eased into power for a 
decade, yet the coming succession in the DPRK. is continually 
presented in South Korea as an extremely dangerous period 
and even the prospect of a 
new Korean war. As Reuters’ Roger Crabb succinctly put it: 
**Joy here [in Seoul] at his death [Kim I Sung’ sh: would be 
severely tempered by fears of politic :al instability in the Ne 
which the South Koreans believe could push the leadership - 
into a military adventure. In particular there is great 2 anxi 
over what would happen if Kim were succeeded by his unpr 
dictable son Kim Jong ll, groomed to take over the reis b 
believed to be unacceptable to some leaders of the N 
Korean army.” This is a classic reiteration of what has become 
a formulation bordering on political mythology. H is clearly à 













































ready-made rationale for South Korean preventive action in 
the heat of the expected North Korean ''succession crisis." It 
may have been the sheer momentum of this political myth and 
the mindset which it represents in South Korea that combined 
to manufacture a ''succession crisis" ' in the DPRK in Novem- 
ber 1986 where none actually existed, in the midst of a very 
real domestic political crisis in the ROK. 

The *‘death’’ of Kim Il Sung in November 1986 also 
indicated that when the real succession of President Kim Il 
Sung finally does occur— whether or not any actual faction- 
alism breaks the surface in the DPRK and creates a tense 
security atmosphere— the South Korean government, if it has 
not been thoroughly democratized prior to this event, can be 
expected to react as if a crisis situation were inevitable. It is for 
this reason then that such an eventual succession crisis in 
Korea seems almost a certainty, to which the November 1986 
incident is only the precursor. The conjuncture in time of a 
transfer of power in both of the Korean regimes could prove to 
be an extremely volatile situation. 

It has usually been assumed that the Republic of Korea 
would not unilaterally provoke a serious military confronta- 
tion with the DPRK. However, a pronouncement by Defense 
Minister Lee has given cause to reexamine that assumption. In 
October 1986, just prior to the *'*undeath'' of Kim Il Sung, 
Seoul charged that the new dam being built by the DPRK at 
Kumgangsan, just across the DMZ, could be used to unleash a 
monumental floodtide upon Seoul and the intervening country- 
side, and thus ''pave the way for an invasion and eventual 
forced reunification with Kim Il Sung's Democratic People's 
Republic." '?' In early November 1986, Defense Minister Lee 
issued a warning to the DPRK to halt construction of the dam. 
According to London's Financial Times, ''The Minister's 
statement could be interpreted only as a threat to take military 
action to prevent the dam from being built. ''** Elsewhere, the 
Financial Times said that the ROK actually did ''threaten 
military action if Pyongyang failed to comply. '' The Washing- 
ton Post wryly observed that, **In the latest flurry, the generals 
running the South can find easy confirmation of their standard 
national security argument for denying democracy. This is a 
country, after all, where many people see in North Korea's 
recent start of work on a big dam an intent eventually to send a 
tidal wave of water rushing down upon the South. ''?* Defense 
Minister Lee's pronouncement on the use of South Korean 
military power in a ''preventive strike" on the DPRK should 
therefore be taken as a grave indication of a new development 
in the Korean security situation. Although it is difficult for 
most outside observers to take such hysteria seriously, the 
Northern sword of Damocles is kept dangling above the heads 
of the South Korean people in just such a highly irrational 
manner, keeping them in a perpetual state-of-siege mentality, 
in a perpetual garrison state. The South Korean strategy of 
national reunification through ''prevailing over communism ' 
has both a domestic and an external facet, and these are 
directly interrelated. The ''death'"" of Kim Il Sung vividly 
illustrated this relationship of external conflict and internal 
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Kim Young Sam, the leader of the Sangdo-dong faction of the opposition. 
This faction is from Kyvóngsang Province and has a longstanding 
rivalry with Kim Dae Jung's more radical Donnggyo-dong faction 
from Cholla Province, which includes Kwangju. Kim Young Sam 
has political expertise and his position is safer than Kim Dae Jung's, 
but he lacks the political charisma of Kim Dae Jung, who has achieved 
folk-hero status through his political ordeals—imprisonment, death 
sentence, kidnapping, exile, and repeated house arrests.* 


repression of the regime's political adversaries. 

In the final analysis, it is unwise to base an estimation of 
the meaning of events in the DPRK upon ROK sources, and 
vice versa. Both sources are incredibly biased in regard to data 
concerning the other. While it is true that it seems irrational 
that the ROK government would have knowingly risked its 
credibility in an announcement of "'facts"' that it knew to be 
unconfirmed or untrue, it is nevertheless quite possible that 
that is precisely what happened. A zealous desire on the part of 
lower-ranking officers and officials to please their anxious 
superiors and a rashly receptive attitude in the top echelons to 
such bogus ''confirmation'' could have combined to produce 
exactly such an embarrassment— if more serious divisions 
within the regime were not at work. The tense domestic politi- 
cal situation in South Korea in November 1986 was indeed a 
ripe climate for the Chun regime to seize upon such reports too 
eagerly as a hoped-for pretext to intensify the police suppres- 
sion exerted upon the opposition, and perhaps to preempt 








*This photo is from Shin Dong-A (April 1987), a popular literary-news 
magazine published in Korea by Dong-A Ilbo, a Korean newspaper 
known for its independent line and one of the two oldest daily papers 
in South Korea. The photo is courtesy of Wee Ki Bong of the Korean 
Journal Mid-America. 


action against Chun by restless military rivals. In the rarefied 
air of quasi-mythical political discourse in the Republic of 
Korea, a nation that despite appearances is still remote in terms 
of the world community, official blindness to the full ramifica- 
tions of such announcements outside Korea may well have 
been a crucial factor in their occurring in the first place. The 
arrogance of dictatorship needs little justification in its own 
eyes. 


Postscript 


In the months following the Kim Il Sung *'death'' inci- 
dent, the succession crisis in South Korea became acute. In the 
course of the crisis there have been continuing illustrations of 
the regime's capability for repression, and indications that 
Chun is perhaps vulnerable to a coup d'état from rival military 
elements. The acute phase of the succession crisis began with 
the 8 April 1987 announcement that the New Korea Demo- 
cratic party was ruptured by the decision of Kim Dae Jung and 
Kim Young Sam to abandon the party and isolate the faction of 
Lee Min Woo and others seen as too conciliatory toward Chun. 
Kim Young Sam's Sangdo-dong faction of thirty-eight Na- 
tional Assembly members and Kim Dae Jung's Donggyo-dong 
faction of thirty-five National Assembly members were to 
regroup to form the Reunification Democratic party in May. 
Chun Doo Hwan seized upon this split to unilaterally declare 
on 13 April 1987 that negotiations on constitutional reform, 
which had already dragged on in the National Assembly for a 
year, would be postponed until after the 1988 Summer Olym- 
pics, thereby virtually ensuring seven more years of DJP rule. 

Public anger over Chun's decision to preserve the present 
constitution became inflamed when three policemen were ar- 
rested on 22 May 1987 for the torture and murder of Park 
Chong Chul, a twenty-one-year-old student of Seoul National 
University, who died on 14 January 1987. Public outrage over 
the coverup of the Park murder led to the arrest of between 700 
and 1,300 people on 23 May to stem anticipated antigovern- 
ment protests. On 26 May 1987 President Chun dismissed 
Prime Minister Lho Shin Yong, head of the National Security 
Planning Agency (formerly the KCIA), Chang Se Dong, Dep- 
uty Prime Minister Kim Mahn Je, Interior Minister Chung Ho 
Yong, and Justice Minister Kim Seung Ky, among others. The 
demoted ministers were forced to accept ''moral and political 
responsibility" for the torture-death scandal (and the Pan 
Ocean Shipping scandal). The purge was perceived by some 
observers as a move to demote Roh Tae Woo's potential rivals 
for the Democratic Justice party's presidential nomination at 
the party convention on 10 June.** The following day, 27 May, 
about 150 opposition figures announced the formation of the 
National Council for a Democratic Constitution, a new na- 
tional coalition. 

On 29 May, rumors of a coup d'état against Chun Doo 
Hwan surfaced in Seoul. The stock market index in Seoul 
plummeted sharply as the rumor swirled through the capital. 
According to the rumor, the dismissed intelligence chief, 
Chang Se Dong, formerly Chun's aide in Vietnam and presi- 








54. See ''Chun Strengthens Hand of His Favorite in Succession 
Struggle: Korean PM Sacked over Cover-up Row,'' The Guardian, 
27 May 1987, p. 8. 





Demonstrating monks carrying a photo of the tortured and murdered 
student Park Chong Chul* 


dential bodyguard, angered by his sudden demotion, was re 
taliating in a plot to overthrow Chun. Interestingly, Chang Se 
Dong is said to have counseled Chun to react cautiously to 
reports of Kim Il Sung's death in November 1986." Power at 
the top of the Chun regime has been concentrated among 
graduates of the eleventh class and the seventeenth class of the 
Korean Military Academy (KMA) and particularly favored 
five men, with backgrounds that included involvement in some 
capacity with the Chun coup in 1979 or the Kwangju incident 
in May 1980. These five men were Chun Doo Hwan, Roh Tae 
Woo, Lee Ki Baek, Chung Ho Yong, and Park Jun Byung. It 
was reported widely that Chang Se Dong had had increasingly 
tense relations with Roh Tae Woo prior to Chang s dismissal 
According to the Far Eastern Economic Review 
"analysts say they are aware of private resentment among à 
coalition of generals from military academy classes 14 to 17 
over the fact that one Class | | man, Roh, is to succeed another 
Chun. ''^* However, rumors of a coup conspiracy by Chang 
were never substantiated by any real evidence 

On 2 June 1987, the DJP's Central Executive Committee 
announced that it had designated former general Roh Tae Woo 
as its presidential candidate. The opposition announced that i! 
would boycott national elections and prepared a massive 
demonstration for 10 June, the day of Roh's formal confirma 
tion at the DJP convention, The ROK government then pur 
sued a summons to subpoena four opposition hgures responsi 
ble for drafting the section of the new Reunification Demo 
cratic party's manifesto dealing with Korean reunification 
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*This photo is from Shin Dong-A (April 1987) and is courtesy of 
Wee Ki Bong and the Korean Journal Mid-America 
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New campus fashion: Students at Yonsei University in Seoul wear 


police gear at a rally attended by 20,000 students on 23 June 1987. 
On the previous day the students had overpowered fifty riot policemen 
and taken their gear. The Yonsei University rally was the largest 
that local observers had seen in years, and it was part of eighteen 
days of nationwide antigovernment protests demanding democratic 
elections and an end to military-dominated rule. The banner on the 
building in the background shows Park Chong Chul being tortured. 


The Chun government charged that the RDP's call for stress- 
ing Korean reunification above differences in ideology and 
political system was “‘tantamount to accepting communist 
rule.” 

June 10 is a day that will be remembered in Korean 
history as a turning point in the struggle for democracy. As 
U.S. Ambassador James Lilley and the DJP elite watched 
Chun Doo H wan anoint Roh Tae Woo as his chosen successor 
at Chamsil Gymnasium in Seoul, some 120,000 police were 
deployed to quell simultaneous protests in some twenty cities 
throughout South Korea in what were ''some of the most 
violent and widespread protests since President Chun Doo 
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Hwan seized power in South Korea eight years ago." ^" Some 
4,000 people were arrested and over 700 people injured (most 
of them police). The central Catholic Cathedral in Seoul, 
Myongdong, became a besieged citadel of the opposition. 
Chun retaliated by arresting a further thirteen leaders of the 
RDP, including its vice-president, Yang Soon Jik. 

That weekend, Chun's inner circle held a series of emer- 
gency meetings to discuss its options, including the declara- 
tion of martial law and dissolution of the RDP. After the end of 
the six day siege of Myongdong Cathedral on Sunday, Chun 
called a National Security Council meeting on Monday, 15 
June, and scheduled an extraordinary National Assembly ses- 
sion for 17 June. State prosecutors prepared summonses for 
another twenty leaders of the National Council for a Demo- 
cratic Constitution. Hardliners in Chun's circle were advocat- 
ing a ''short sharp dose of martial law,” to be lifted before the 
Olympic Games in the summer of 1988. After a meeting with 
Chun on 17 June, Roh Tae Woo said he was prepared to reopen 
the dialogue with the opposition and perhaps meet with Kim 
Young Sam. The opposition set two preconditions for talks: 
release of all those detained since 10 June 1987, and an end to 
the house arrest of Kim Dae Jung. 

A DJP caucus drew up a ''program of democratization” 
reforms and prepared to present them to Chun. U.S. Ambas- 
sador James Lilley personally delivered to Chun Doo Hwan on 
19 June a letter from President Reagan urging him to resume 
the dialogue with the opposition and not to ‘‘overreact’’ to 
street protests. On 21 June, Gaston Sigur, Assistant Secretary 
of State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, speaking enroute to 
Seoul in Sydney, Australia, said ‘*We do not want to see the 
military involved. Martial law is not the proper approach. ' '?* 

Over the weekend of 20 and 21 June, the secretary gener- 
al's floor leaders of the DJP and RDP held a meeting, and Roh 
Tae Woo met with the leaders of the minor opposition parties. 
On Sunday, 21 June, at a caucus of the DJP, Chun made his 
decision to support Roh Tae Woo's package of concessions. 
Roh and Chun met at the Blue House on the 22nd to discuss the 
proposal. On the same day, Chun Doo Hwan made his first 
public concessions to the opposition and offered to meet Kim 
Young Sam, which he had never done since taking power in 
1979. Roh's package also included resumption of talks on 
constitutional reform, a referendum on the question if talks 
failed, and release of political detainees. 

At this point, the United States *‘warned the military 
against a coup in response to the riots.''^" The London Finan- 
cial Times commented that *‘Concern remains in South Korea 
that elements in the military might attempt to oust President 
Chun.” Making it vague whether she meant martial law or a 
coup d'état, U.S. State Department spokesperson Phyllis 
Oakley said, **. . . military intervention would be a serious 
disservice to Korea's interest . . . We urge Korean military 
commanders to concentrate on the defense of [South] Korea 
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Police aiming their SY44 tear-gas guns in front of Yonsei University 
in Seoul. These tear-gas guns are dangerous, capable of hitting 


targets eighty meters away. 





School friends carrying the bleeding and unconscious Lee Han Yul. 


He was in a coma for three weeks and died on 5 July 1987. 
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These pictures and accounts of demonstrations were displayed at a 
rally in memory of Lee Han Yul on 22 August 1987 and show an 
increased freedom of speech in South Korea, since previously displays 
like this were not permitted. 








Lee Han Yul, a twenty-year-old sophomu | 
the Department of Management. He wa h 
tear-gas canister on 9 June 1987 while demon 
entrance to Yonsei University. 





Opposition leader Kim Dae Jung (on the left) exp: y, 
to Lee Han Yul's father. Both Kim Dae Jung and Ñ You 
attended a rally for Lee at Yonsei University o | Ms 
Tae Woo, the chairman of the governing D 


sent flowers, but the students burned and trampli 





The photos of the police, Lee Han Yul, and his friends ca 
are from Shin Dong-A (July 1987), courtesy of Wee Ki Bon 
photo of Kim Dae Jung is a newsphoto, source unk: 


one of the rally is by Hyan Im, courtesy of Hyar 
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The wife of one of the political prisoners held in South Korea cries 
behind the windows of a police bus while being taken into custody 
on 4 July 1987 after she and about fifty other women scuffled with 
police at the headquarters of the ruling Democratic Justice party in 
Seoul. Roh Tae Woo, the chairman of the ruling party, met with 
relatives of political prisoners and assured them that the government 
was doing its best to release them. The government released 177 of 
them on 6 July 1987, and more were released later. The previous 
week Roh had altered South Korean politics by announcing that the 
government would yield to opposition demands for the direct election 
of South Korea's next president. 


and allow the political process to develop in a manner agree- 
able to the Korean people.''^' The Far Eastern Economic 
Review reported that General Livsey was ''believed to have 
told his South Korean counterparts that the U.S. would oppose 
any move towards a coup.'' The same source also concluded, 
however, that Chun Doo Hwan probably retained the confi- 
dence of the army and the loyalty of key generals, saying that 
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Chun's liaison with fellow Korean Military Academy class- 
mates, Ahn Hyon Tae, chief of the presidential security serv- 
ices, remained a loyal Chun man. Chun's allies in the officer 
corps reportedly control a significant portion of Korea's 
twenty-one combat divisions. 

The U.S. used a variety of levers to check the potential for 
an unwelcome form of military intervention in the crisis. Harry 
Dunlop, deputy chief of the U.S. embassy in Seoul, broke à 
longstanding policy by visiting the home of Kim Dae Jung for 
discussions with the opposition leader. General Livsey, retir- 
ing chief of the U.S.-ROK Combined Forces Command, deftly 
moved to prevent use of the North Korean military factor in the 
crisis by stating publicly that there had been *'no unusual 
military activity [in North Korea] since the demonstrations 
began. '' On 23 June, Edwin Derwinski, U.S. Under Secretary 
of State for Security Assistance, met with Kim Young Sam, 
Roh Tae Woo, Lee Ki Baek, and Foreign Minister Choi 
Kwang Soo, at separate venues. On 22 June, speaking in 
Sydney, Secretary of State George Schultz said talks on the 
"transfer of power in a democratic manner" ' were necessary in 
Korea." Reportedly, when Derwinski met Defense Minister 
Lee Ki Baek he ''got assurances that martial law would not be 
imposed. ''^* Gaston Sigur made it ''crystal clear'' in a public 
statement that the U.S. was opposed to martial law. 

Chun Doo Hwan and Kim Young Sam met on 24 June 
1987, at the Blue House in Seoul, the official presidential 
residence. On the same day, Gaston Sigur met privately with 
Kim Dae Jung, and with Chun Doo Hwan. Prior to the Chun- 
Kim Young Sam meeting, the DJP had predicted that there 
would be agreement on resuming the suspended talks on con- 
stitutional reform, with details to be discussed with Roh Tae 
Woo. But if no agreement could be reached in renewed talks, 
the DJP proposed to call a general election and ''press ahead 
with the transfer of power in February [1988].'' Chun insisted 
that constitutional talks be restricted to the National Assem- 
bly, whereas Kim Young Sam demanded a national referen- 
dum on the question. After concluding their three-hour meet- 
ing, Kim Young Sam told a press conference that he could not 
advise the Korean people to call off the protests. This reaction 
by the opposition to Chun's limited offer of concessions put 
the Chun government in a difficult position. One reporter 
predicted that ''If the demonstrations continue, President 
Chun might have to resort to martial law or risk being over- 
thrown in a military coup. ''^* 

At midnight on 24 June the house arrest of Kim Dae Jung 
was lifted. Nevertheless, on Friday, 26 June, the opposition 
staged truly massive nationwide protests. The Chun govern- 
ment again met over the weekend to discuss its response. The 
U.S. Congress had already passed a nonbinding resolution 
calling for the resumption of constitutional talks, with White 
House endorsement, and Senator Edward Kennedy and others 
had introduced legislation for economic sanctions against 
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South Korea until ‘‘free and fair elections’’ were held.^* Ac- 


cording to Newsweek, "Chun and Roh belong to the Korean 


Military Academy class of 1955, which has been virtually 


running the country for years now. But slightly younger of- 


ficers are thought to be getting restless, including members of 
the influential class of 1961. ^^ Chang Se Dong, the dismissed 
KCIA chief, is a member of the class of 1961, the seventeenth 
class of the KMA. According to the same source, some of the 
younger officers are believed to be sympathetic to the opposi- 
tion. Newsweek partly explained Chun's reluctance to declare 
martial law on the basis that ''If it had to start shooting, Chun's 
military regime ran the risk of being replaced by a new genera- 
tion of coup makers in uniform. "^ 

During the talks inside the DJP on the weekend of 27-28 
June the preferable strategy put forward was probably “‘to stall 
by dissolving the National Assembly and holding a general 


. election on the constitution issue. This would have to be 
. preceded by talks on revising constituency boundaries and the 
distribution of seats. "^ The DJP has been strongest in rural 


constituencies, many of which have only a few hundred thou- 
sand voters, whereas the opposition has been dominant in 
many urban electoral districts, which often consist of a million 
voters each. 

On 29 June 1987, Roh Tae Woo dropped his bombshell. 
Roh's Eight Point Plan included direct presidential elections, 
freedom for political prisoners, amnesty for Kim Dae Jung, an 
end to press censorship, local government autonomy, and 
human rights guarantees. In the immediate wake of Roh's 
startling announcement, Kim Dae Jung warned that there was 
""stll a strong possibility that military officers might stage a 
coup. "^* On 30 June, Roh Tae Woo met Chun Doo Hwan at 
the Blue House. Thereafter, Chun held a special cabinet ses- 
sion to discuss Roh's proposals, and that night held a meeting 
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with the special Senior Advisory Committee of former presi- 
dents and elder statesmen. The nation's 120,000 police > 
taken off maximum alert. President Chun ade 
Korean people on | July 1987, at 10:00. «. to p 
dorse Roh's reform package. On the same day 
Ministry announced the release of some 1, 100 p 
ers, The next day Roh made a surprise ncs 
RDP headquarters and met Kim Young 8 
mented that “U.S. officials believe that 
forced to compromise largely because t 
were under increasing pressure from Wa 
restraint, made it plain they would not in 
ment's behalf, ' "^ 

In the wake of the 1 July concess 
long-suppressed workers rushed to form 
free of government and management co 
dented national wave of strike action followed t 
Korea's giant conglomerates quite hard, es 
Hyundai group. The government acted with re: 
disputes up to the time of writing. Political ri 
to 2,100 dissidents, including Kim Dae Jung. : 
July the DJP revealed its proposals for 
which proved to be in opposition to the RE 
on the matter. At the time of writing the suc ir crisis 
Korea is still in process, and its outcome far from clear. 7 
events that transpired in June 1987, however, were am 
vivid illustrations of the two main tensions workii 
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cratic opposition — and the potential for a loss of power tor 
elements within the military hierarchy. 
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Minority Manipulation in Colonial Indochina: 


Lessons and Legacies 


by Geoffrey C. Gunn 


As one student of the ethnohistory of the highlands of 
Indochina, Hickey, has written, the French "penetration" ' of 
Kontum, Ban Me Thuot, and Dalat had achieved a certain 
success by the beginning of the First World War. Central to the 
viability of the French colonial project of economic exploita- 
tion in the highlands was the need for road construction and 
other public works, including labor for privately owned 
French plantations. Not only did the subject peoples of the 
remote villages of the  interior— broadly designated 
Montagnards in this essay —find themselves obliged to pay 
taxes, but they were also expected by the French to provide 
corvée labor or labor dues (prestation). Colonialism indubit- 
ably demands the services of local collaborators, and such was 
the case in the highlands where local chiefs were vested with 
new authority by the French administration.’ Even though by 
the 1930s the French "'pacification"" of the interior had re- 
duced armed opposition to the nuisance level, pacification's 
twin imperative of administrative penetration of the conquered 
zones and peoples posed equally serious ethical questions. 

À number of matters are raised by the foregoing. How did 
the colonial administration set about formulating a minority 
policy in a polyethnic environment where traditional boun- 
daries were arbitrarily interrupted and disposed of in the 
course of the French conquest? Short of revolt,^ how did the 
Montagnards adapt to the colonial taxation policy and con- 
comitant monetization of their traditional economies? 

To venture answers to these questions this article will 
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Il. Gerald C. Hickey, Sons of the Mountains: Ethnohistory of the 
Vietnamese Central Highlands to 1954 (New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1982), pp. 291 and 321. I have retained the 
colonial era nomenclature '"Kha'' and "Mot" to refer respectively to 
the southern Montagnard "tribes" ' of Laos and Vietnam. Owing to the 
pejorative connotation of these names, actually meaning ''slave,"' 
these peoples are now known in Laos by the generic term ''Lao 
Theung’’ or ‘‘Lao of the mountain slopes." 


focus attention upon the Montagnards of the Laos-Annam 
frontier. Annam was the central region of Vietnam under the 
French, and the Laos-Annam frontier was a major cultural 
divide in Indochina and one of the last interior backwaters to be 
targeted by the French policy of "contact," While it is not the 
leading issue under discussion here, the Laos-Vietnam boun- 
dary question is clearly still of contemporary interest as the 
matter remained unsettled in 1975 when the communist re- 
gimes in Laos and Vietnam consolidated control over the 
interzone. Again, while not an issue of discussion here, it 
would be surprising if the present governments in Indochina 
were not faced with some of the same problems in the ad- 
ministration of the highlanders as those encountered earlier. 
In 1922 the French governor general of Indochina, Fran- 
cois Baudoin, described the highlands as a ‘‘truly offensive 
anachronism'' and a "black mark” (táche sombre) on the 
entire tableau which made up the French empire in the Far 
East. Writing twenty years later, the French Resident of 
Savannakhet added that while the Moi of Cochinchina as well 
as in Kontum, Darlac, Upper Donnai, and Pleiku in Annam 
and the Kha of the Bolovens Plateau in southern Laos had 
responded to French pacification and were otherwise open for 
""colonisation,"' the Kha of the interior of the Lao province of 
Savannakhet and those living in the region bordering Annam 
remained singularly refractory to French colonial goals.? In- 
deed, as noted in a Vietnamese account, as late as 1945 there 
were still regions outside French control such as the tri-border 
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1893- 1953 A victim of expansionist Thai and 
Vietnamese neighbors, Laos was little more than a” 
‘collection of Thai vassal states when the French 
bled to take over in 1893. Laos gained 
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Montagnard mother and child of the Bru tribe. Montagnard is the 
French term for the tribespeople who live in the more remote high- 
lands and mountainous areas of central Indochina. Although they 
tend to identify themselves by the names of their villages or geo- 
graphic locations rather than as members of particular tribes, they 
can be divided into thirty-three tribes distinguished by linguistic 
factors, customs, mores, and religious beliefs. The Montagnards living 
along the Savannakhet—Quang Tri border belong to the Bru, Tahoi, 
and Pacoh tribes of the northern Mon-Khmer linguistic group.* 


area and the region around Ngoc Lina inhabited by the Jeh- 
trieng and Sedang.* 

According to colonial observers, the Kha Leu—a Kha 
subgroup located athwart the Laos- Annam border region in an 
area which in 1946-49 became a major Viet Minh staging 
area—had, historically speaking, played a *‘double game" 
with remarkable '"'"hypocrisy." Since the fifteenth century, 
although inhabiting territory under the theoretical sway of the 
King of Vientiane, the Kha Leu had paid tribute to the Emperor 





* The photo and caption information are from Robert L. Mole, The 
Montagnards of South Vietnam (Rutland, VT: Charles E. Tuttle Com- 
pany, 1970), pp. 73 and 7-9. 

4. Dang Nghiem Van, ''An Outline of the Thai of Vietnam, ' Viet- 
nam Studies, Hanoi (1972), p. 20. 
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of Annam. When, a century later, the Phuthai (Lao) extended 
their domination over the Montagnards of the region, as sym- 
bolized by their assassination of the Kha sadet (king) of Ban 
Dong, the Kha Leu sought the protection of the Court of 
Annam. In colonial times, when in search of new lands to 
cultivate, they acknowledged Lao suzerainty only to become 
Vietnamese when taxes and corvée were solicited by the ad- 
ministration in Laos. Although a tribute in pheasants and 
parrots paid by the Kha Leu to the authorities in Annam was 
kept up until modern times, certain Vietnamese mandarins 
took advantage of their traditional suzerain status by tracking 
the Kha Leu across the border into Laos to solicit taxes in kind. 
Finding the Vietnamese taxes less onerous than the tax duty in 
Laos, the Kha Leu complied, but emphatically rejected the 
overtures of the Lao tax collectors.” 





But clearly if lessons had been learnt by the 
French in their dealings with local communities in 
the highlands, they were conveniently forgotten by 
the U.S. forces in their turn. Thus to compound a 
miserable encounter with outsiders during the 
colonial epoch, the Montagnards of the southern 
highlands had the ill fortune to emerge as major 
targets of U.S. bombing in attempts to interdict the 
“Ho Chi Minh-Sihanouk Trail’’ complex in the 
late sixties and early seventies. 





Customarily the proprietors of ancestral Kha lands di- 
vided the ray (gardens) among members of their family. In à 
process that became exacerbated during the late 1930s and 
again during the 1940s, population pressure on ancestral land 
on the Annam side of the border and a concomitant fear of 
famine left the Kha with only one solution, emigration to the 
Lao side of the Annamite Cordillera. The migration process 
began with the exclusion of young married couples from their 
natal villages and ended with the reestablishment of ray, vil- 
lages, and the family phi (spirit altar) on Lao territory. This 
process of ''invasion'' occurred all along the Savannakhet- 
Quang Tri* border which, as the authors of a delineation 
carried out in 1916 acknowledged, followed no natural divide; 
it certainly did not follow the watershed, the more obvious line 
of demarcation. ° 

One incident which throws light on the penetration ethos 





* Quang Tri was a province of Annam and the town which was the 
capital of that province. 

5. “Report on a Moi Policy,’ op. cit., and AOM Aix Laos F14, 
"Report of Lieut. Barthelmy concerning the problems posed by the 
actual frontier separating the provinces in Laos and Quangtri in 
Vietnam,” Tchepone, 31 December 1947. 

6. Barthelmy's report, ibid. 


of the colonial regime in the highlands bears retelling. In 
January 1937, 180 corvée laborers (for the most part Kha), 
working on Route Coloniale 9 near Kengkok in Saravane 
province in southern Laos, deserted their job site in protest of a 
local requirement to work beyond the sixteen days of annual 
labor service as stipulated under colonial law. More than 
eighty were imprisoned, and order was established with the 
help of the military. A short time later, nine Kha villages in 
Muong Nong in Saravane were deliberately burnt by the mili- 
tary in a retaliatory raid directly connected with Kha intransi- 
gence over the labor-due requirement. A press report of the 
time described "'atrocious scenes, men at work surprised and 
caught up in the flames, women charred with babes in 
arms....''' Echoes of the affair were heard as far afield as the 
French Chamber of Deputies, where it was reported that the 
inhabitants who fled the burning villages were shot like ''wild 
game.** Others were taken prisoner. ''Abominable"' acts oc- 
curred. The mot d'ordre given to Lao officials was ''don't say 
anything about it." The Resident Superior of Laos who ar- 
ranged the expedition — "the results of which exceeded his 
expectations” — was rewarded with promotion to the rank of 
second class administrator." 


Abuses of power and administrative excesses had been 
frequent enough in the opening decades of the French occupa- 
tion of Laos, but the absence of a local press in Indochina 
virtually precluded external exposure of contentious issues. 
As might be expected, with the surfacing of a lively press in 
Cochinchina, Annam, and Tonkin during the French Popular 
Front days (1936—39), colonial excesses even in distant Laos 
could hardly escape outside scrutiny. Such was the case of the 
1937 *'Scandal of Saravane,"' as it was then dubbed by the 
colonial press. Indeed, that the Minister of Colonies in Paris 
was drawn into the affair could largely be attributed to press 
coverage of the events in L'Alerte and La Lutte of Saigon." 

What, then, were the reasons for Kha intransigence over 
the tax prestation issue? The correspondent for L'Alerte sug- 
gested that it was a combination of structural injustices in the 
corvée system exacerbated by abuses at the hands of those 
delegated to implement policy. He explains: 


Normally, the prestation time is sixteen days, less the time of travel 
for every twenty-five kilometres... . but it is not always so. ... 
Precise examples have been given to us of corvée laborers who are 
obliged to do fifteen days work on the job site, no matter the season 
and even though their village may be more than sixty kilometres 
from the job site. These corvée laborers, who, moreover, do not 
receive any pay, must feed themselves and before leaving their 
villages must provision themselves with all the necessities for 
sixteen to twenty-two or twenty-four days taking into account 
travel time. It often happens that provisions are exhausted at the 
end of ten to twelve days. In this case they must buy provisions 
from the Vietnamese merchants and the women of military and 
others who live like parasites along the roads. Often the corvée 
laborers have only a clump of bamboo for shelter and even sleep on 
the ground. '" 





8. AOM Paris Indochine 2722399, **Chamber of Deputies,’ n.d. 


9. See L. Mogenet, **Les impôts coloniaux et les incidents au Sud- 
Laos en 1937," Peninsule, No. | (Oct. 1980), pp. 73-93. 


10. **Le Scandale de Saravane,'' L'Alerte, 2 July 1937. 
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Portrait of a Montagnard* 


As the correspondent of La Lutte discovered at first hand, the 
worksite was one of ''extreme insalubrity, ' a veritable mos- 
quito- and leech-ridden hell where malaria, bronchitis, and 
tuberculosis were endemic. It also happened to be the region in 
which the notorious Lao Bao penetentiary was located, trom 
which nine out of ten political prisoners reportedly never 
returned alive. To this he added, not without pathos: 


'* My people then gave some names of these recalcitrant taxpayers 
and corvée laborers, at first thrown into prison, then obliged to 
work for nothing on public works, that is to say pulling caris, 
breaking rocks to bank up the roads and finally dead from suffering 





* Frontispiece, Robert L. Mole, The Montagnards of South Vietnam 
(Rutland, VT: Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1970) 


buried anonymously without any formality: Sak Nouk, Miu-Ka, 
O' Brac, Ma-San, Bau-Cuc, ete., etc," 


Small consolation, indeed, for these victims to have their 
names recorded for posterity by journalists of the day. 





Although the border was redefined with more pre- 
cision, problems created by unresolved questions 
lingered until the 1946—49 period (and indeed the 
border was subject to further adjudication and 
adjustment in 1977 by the new communist regimes 
in Laos and Vietnam). But despite these readjust- 
ments the Kha Leu were still in certain circum- 
stances subject to double taxation. In a familiar 
refrain, one local French administrator com- 
mented that ‘‘most of the difficulties relating to the 
discontent of indigenous tribes have their origins 
in the abuse of power committed by the authorities 
in Annam," although, to be sure, this could be 
read as obfuscation on the part of an official seek- 
ing to exculpate Laos from its share of the blame. 





Another vexing question was that of the corvée tax differ- 
ential between that required of Kha residing in Annam and 
those residing in Laos, an arrangement which led to frequent 
abuses by Lao tax collectors as well as by mandarins in An- 
nam. As reported in the Chamber of Deputies, a typical ex- 
change between a tax collector in Laos and a Kha of the 
Laos-Annam border region went like this: 


Tax collector: Pay your taxes. 

Kha peasant: We have already paid; here are our receipts. 

Tax collector: They are for Annam. Pay your debts to Laos. 

Kha peasant: We see no inconvenience that the sums that we have 
already paid be made over to Laos. 

Tax collector: Pay up! 

Kha peasant: But vou know we have no money. 


Thus the recalcitrant villagers who formerly paid their taxes to 
Quang Tri at the rate of 3 to 3,50 piastres were required to pay 
6.30 piastres to Laos and, in this particular year, were re- 
quested to pay an iniquitous double tax. " 

By this stage the affair had all the makings of a scandal. 
As the Minister of Colonies in Paris insinuated in a dispatch to 
the governor general of Indochina, the practice of issuing 
exemplary lessons to natives by force majeure would not wash 
with the French public: 





11. “Plus de cent être humains ont peri dans in incendie allumé par 
ordre," La Lutte, 3 Oct. 1937. 


12. "Chamber of Deputies,’ op. cit. 
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The information that you have sent me appears to minimise as 
much as possible the gravity of the facts and to transform into 
rebels men who were in difficulties in effecting the prestations 
demanded and then at a time when their presence in the rice-fields 
was indispensable. 


I am told that the repressions were all the less justified when in à 
total of forty vears we have not exactly brought great things to the 
Lao population. A perusal of the budget permits us to establish that 
the existing services— Native Justice, Ordinance Survey, Agri- 
cultural Services, Forests and Irrigation— only figure as memo- 
rials or as insignificant sums. 


Is it the case that the Arreres [orders] permit the Chef de Province 
or the Residents to demand from the population sixty days work in 
zones one hundred kilometres distant from the localities inhabited 
by the laborers? One understands that the abuses of the Cai (labor 
bosses) are real and that journalists — more or less suspect to be 
sure —are given to exaggerate the incidents that I have pointed out 
to you." 
The governor general, Jules Brévié, responded to this chal- 
lenge to his sense of administrative probity: "The facts have 
been grossly exaggerated in the local press at the instigation of 
the Vietnamese concessionary mandarins.... the damage to 
property was minimal, some twenty to twenty-five empty 
houses were burnt... (However) | am in accord with the 
Resident Superior of Laos that these measures of repression 
are inadmissable.' * 

The ''scandal" had its sequel in the administrative 
shakedown undertaken in the Lao province of Saravane, The 
Resident Superior attempted with the best of intentions to 
remove the casus belli of Kha discontent, primarily perceived 
as abuses caused by the mandarins of Annam or their agents 
who crossed the border into Laos to collect tax and tribute 
which did not necessarily end up in the local Annam treasury. 
Accordingly, a Committee of Enquiry was constituted and a 
Vietnamese mandarin, Nguyen Van Chinh, the Tri Huyen 
(sub-provincial chief) of Huang Hao (a town in the province of 
Quang Tri), to whom tax abuses in villages in Laos had been 
imputed, was prosecuted. He was retrograded one rank. All in 
all there was apparently little stimulus for reform emanating 
from the authorities in Hue and a great deal of vested interest in 
not tampering with a system that had for generations supplied 
prebends or other non-monetary benefits to local officials. An 
arréte of 8 September 1937 issued by the Resident Superior of 
Laos did, however, offer some relief to the overtaxed and 
overworked Kha in Laos. This lowered the number of days of 
corvée to be furnished by the Kha from twenty to fifteen. A 
second text reduced the per capita personal tax for Kha in Laos 
from 2 to 1.5 piastres. While the prestation requirement for 
Kha in Laos was still more than that stipulated in Annam (five 
days), the Kha in Laos were, initially at least, to be offered the 
option of commuting prestations en nature (in kind). It was 





13. AOM Paris Indochine NF 2722399, '' Brévié, Governor General 
of Indochina," Paris, Aug. 1937. 

14. AOM Paris Indochine NF 2722399, ' Brévié, Governor General 
of Indochina to Inspector of Colonies Barques concerning measures 
of repression against several Kha villages in the province of Savan- 
nakhet, 14 Sept. 1937. 


pointed out that because of these measures the local treasury 
would lose some 25,000 piastres in revenue. ? 

In the interests of administrative rationalization, those 
Kha formerly administered by three different provinces of 
Laos— Pakse, Savannakhet, and Saravane— were to be ab- 
sorbed into a new political subdivision called Upper Sekong 
(arréte of the governor general of 26 March 1938). To preempt 
misunderstandings between local authorities in Annam and 
Laos over the administration of the Kha, joint tours were to be 
mounted in Kha territory. Medical and teaching services were 
for the first time placed on the administrative agenda. The 
services of the salt regie (monopoly) were solicited to reward 
compliant Kha with salt—a rare commodity in the high- 
lands— and to withhold it from the intransigent. '^ 

By the mid 1930s, as Hickey explains, the French felt 
need for better coordination of their administrative policies in 
the highlands, confident as they were of their fundamental 
control. In three successive conferences held in Dalat between 
July 1935 and May 1937 the administration brought together 
local officials from the mountain provinces of Cochinchina, 
Annam, and Cambodia along with military and political offi- 
cers from Saigon. Notable recurring topics on the agenda for 
discussion included border problems, taxation, corvée, 
""banditry,"' local highland leadership and the ''politics of 
an 





Nevertheless, in recognition of past abuses and 
failures in their dealings with the Kha in Laos 
widespread reforms were envisaged. The Kha 
were to be rendered sedentary by way of delimiting 
their cultivated land and by forcing them to break 
with their agricultural practice of shifting cultiva- 
tion. Equally radical was the projected policy of 
avoiding the deployment of indigenous inter- 
mediaries between the Montagnards and the 
administration. 





Viewing the delineation of the Laos-Annam frontier as 
central to the resolution of the Kha problem—and no doubt 
building upon the Dalat Conference—the colonial authorities 
convened yet another conference on minority issues at 
Tchepone in Laos on 18 March 1940. At this conference it was 
decided that the border be adjusted to account for realities. 





15. AOM Paris Indochine NF 2722399, *'Brévié, Governor General 
of Indochina to Inspector General of Colonies, Chief of the Mobile 
Inspection in Indochina,” 15 February 1939, and *'Resident Superior 
to the Governor General,'' Vientiane, 25 April 1938. 


16. Ibid. 


17. Hickey, Sons of the Mountains, pp. 341—3, citing documentary 
collection entitled **La Collection Moi." 
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Immigrant Kha Leu villages actually in Laos would be re 
attached to the sector of the chef de poste of Khe Sanh and t 
the Tri Huyen of Huang Hao in Annam. Although the borde: 
was redefined with more precision, problems created by unre 
solved questions lingered until the 1946—49 period (and indeed 
the border was subject to further adjudication and adjustment 
in 1977 by the new communist regimes in Laos and Vietnam) 
But despite these readjustments the Kha Leu were still in 
certain circumstances subject to double taxation. In a familias 
refrain, one local French administrator commented that ^ ' most 
of the difficulties relating to the discontent of indigenous tribes 
have their origins in the abuse of power committed by the 
authorities in Annam, ' '* although, to be sure, this could be 
read as obfuscation on the part of an official seeking to ex 
culpate Laos from its share of the blame 

By 1942 it was clear that the much touted fiscal reform fo: 
the Kha in Laos had not been implemented with any satisfac 
tion to the subject peoples. As the Resident of Savannakhet 
wrote: **.... the misplaced and very rigid application of the 


ruling texts has provoked a certain discontent among the Kha 





18. AOM Aix Laos F14, **Report on a Moi Policy. ` 


Société des Grands Hotels Indochinois, courtesy of Geoffrey C. Gunn 


with regard to the administration in Laos and has reinforced the 
influences of the Vietnamese authorities." If by 1942 the 
more assimilated Kha of the interior as well as the Phuthai paid 
their taxes without resistance, the Kha of the frontier region 
still manifested a ""repugnance"' in dealing with the Lao man- 
darins, The Inspector of Colonies, Barques, who led an en- 
quiry into the matter, offered the following explanation for the 
greater success of tax collectors from Annam in their dealings 
with the Kha: “I am able to state that the collection of tax 
(among the Kha of Annam) was effected in the following 
fashion: a card is drawn up with the name of the tax payer and 
showing the amount needed to redeem prestations (2.50 
piastres). Although this is an individual card, a collective card 
is delivered by the village ensemble. The village pays to the 
collector a sum superior to that which figures on the card. . 
various presents are added to this. ... honey, rice, tobacco, 
pheasants.** Although, as Barques noted, this demonstrated a 
"doubtful administrative probity'"' on the part of the Vietna- 
mese mandarins, for the Kha it presented certain advantages 
over the operative system in Laos. In Annam the Kha were not 
compelled to work in regions distant from their villages, and 
when they were lacking silver they could always pay the 
mandarins en nature, with gifts of forest products. ^" 

While the broad outlines of a minority policy as such were 
not fully fleshed out until 1942 under the Vichy administration 
of Admiral Jean Decoux, it is doubtful if any but the most 
hesitant steps were taken towards policy implementation in the 
period before the Japanese coup de force of March 1945. 
Nevertheless, in recognition of past abuses and failures in their 
dealings with the Kha in Laos widespread reforms were en- 


visaged. The Kha were to be rendered sedentary by way of 


delimiting their cultivated land and by forcing them to break 
with their agricultural practice of shifting cultivation. Equally 


radical was the projected policy of avoiding the deployment of 


indigenous intermediaries between the Montagnards and the 
administration, As the Resident noted: '' . nearly all of the 
uprisings, assassinations, wars and other incidents which have 
bloodied the Moi country are due to the foreign auxiliaries 
interposed between the French representatives and the indig- 
enous peoples." ^' Such a view would tend to unjustly ex- 
culpate the French from all blame. As it happened, it was 
decided that French military agents would assume a tax collec- 
tion role in the Montagnard villages as part of a policy termed 
‘oil stain" ' and implying a limited colonial presence. 

While the long-term goal envisaged was greater penetra- 
tion of the interior with roads and administrative posts, this 
was to be coupled with a more pragmatic tax policy. In the 
interests of attaining uniformity with the system operative in 
Annam, only "evolved" Kha were henceforth required to pay 
cash. Under the new dispensation, Kha corvée laborers in Laos 
would only be required to work on such local projects as 
constructing intra-village tracks. In tacit admission of the 
excessive speed with which the need for primitive accumula- 
tion had been foisted upon the Montagnards, Kha villages in 





19. Ibid. 

20. **Extract from the report of Inspector of the Colonies’ 
ques), cited in ibid. 

21. Ibid. 
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Sithon Kommadan, son of the anti-French Kha Loven rebel chief Ong 
Kommadan. Sithon' s main contribution to the struggle in Laos was to 
rally the disparate tribes of the south to the Pathet Lao (Lao com- 
munist) banner in the fifties and sixties. 


OH 


Laos were to be permitted to revert to a system of paying 
tribute in lieu of tax, but equal to the amount of tax forfeited .** 

As the French military strategist Barthelmy noted of the 
border problem in 1947, it was still a source of grave dif- 
ficulties between the “‘prickly’* young "'nationalist^" govern- 
ments in Laos and Vietnam. He urged his superiors to resolve 
the litigation over the territory in dispute between Laos and 
Annam before the area became the object of an *‘undeclared 
and bloody struggle for influence'' at the cost of the popu- 
lation.~* This was an oblique reference to the role of the Kha 
alongside the Lao nationalist (Lao Issara) and Vietnamese 
revolutionary forces (Viet Minh) in the struggle to resist the 
French restoration during the 1946—49 period. 

As a solution to the border and security problem Bart- 
helmy recommended to his superiors the creation of a French 
controlled Montagnard state or buffer state (état tampon) in the 





22. Ibid. 
23. AOM Aix Laos F14, Barthelmy's report. 
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central highlands. This would supersede the three notional 
border traces laid down by the colonial authorities between 
Laos and Annam in respectively 1916, 1938, and 1940.7 
While the Montagnard state concept found acceptance in the 
highlands of Tonkin and Cochinchina, one might surmise that 
it was never adopted in the central highlands because of the 
nationalist objections of the Lao and the Vietnamese. 

Notwithstanding certain overall French successes up to 
around 1953 in pursuing a divide-and-rule policy in the in- 
terior, the record of achievements among the Montagnards of 
the central highlands was less impressive. For instance, such 
was the reluctance of the Kha to side with the French— and 
such was French mistrust—that the first mixed Kha-Lao mili- 
tary units, namely the Seventh Company based on Ban Phone, 
were not formed until 1948.^ By that date the Viet Minh and 
the Lao Issara had achieved demonstrably greater success in 
striking tactical alliances with the Montagnards astride the 
southern Annamite Cordillera. "^ 

But clearly if lessons had been learnt by the French in 
their dealings with local communities in the highlands, they 
were conveniently forgotten by the U.S. forces in their turn. 
Thus to compound a miserable encounter with outsiders during 
the colonial epoch, the Montagnards of the southern highlands 
had the ill fortune to emerge as major targets of U.S. bombing 
in attempts to interdict the ‘‘Ho Chi Minh-Sihanouk Trail" 
complex in the late sixties and early seventies. The trail which 
entered Laos across the Annamite Cordillera via such routes as 
Nape Pass and Mu Gia Pass—the traditional mountain cross- 
ing between Laos and Annam— crisscrossed southeast Laos 
before debauching into northeast Cambodia and Vietnam 
south of the Seventeenth Parallel. 

According to statistics compiled by the Cornell Air War 
Study Group, interdiction of the trail began in 1964, peaking at 
an average of over 200 fighter-bomber sorties a day in mid- 
1967 to mid-1969. In calendar year 1971 the rate was 250 
sorties per day over all Laos with 70—80 percent directed 
against the trail. [n that year alone 296,000 tons of bombs were 
dropped over the trail, making it the most heavily bombed 
zone in the entire [Indochina War theatre. But clearly, as the 








24. Ibid. 
25. AOM Aix Laos F15, Thakek, 16 December 1948. 


26. See the author's Road Through the Mountains: The Origins of 
Nationalism and Communism in Laos: 1930—1954, University Micro- 
films International: Michigan, 1987. 
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authors of the study laconically record, the trail did not v 
entirely through deserted landscapes. Retugee generation | 
only one deliberate consequence of the bombi | 
250,000 people who then inhabited the provinces t 
which the trail ran. Fatalities— impossible to estimate — m 
certainly increased as the bombing spread westward over 

more populated zones in both Laos and Cambodia, Ht shot 
not be forgotten that the air activity over the trail in southern 
Laos, as with the bombing of the Plain of Jars in the north, was 
linked with ground conflict. For instance, Khe Sanh, described 
in colonial literature as the main commercial center forthe Kha 
Leu in the Central Highlands, attracted in 1967 the sobriquet 
'"Rockpile"' at the time of its fortification by U.S. forces. in 
January 1968 some 6.000 U.S. Marines were squared oft 
against an even larger number of North Vietnamese attackers 








*This map of the Ho Chi Minh Trail is a slightly modified detail fro: 
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schematic map on p. 68 of The Air War in Indochine 
Raphael Littauer and Norman Uphoff (Boston: Beacon Press, 1972), 
27. Raphael Littauer and Norman Uphoff, eds., The Air War i 
Indochina (Beacon Press: Boston, 1972), pp. 69- 35. 








in a devastating battle to defend the Khe Sanh firebase. 
Montagnard survivors of the enveloping conflict on the Viet- 
namese side of the frontier would almost certainly have been 
swept up in Operation Lam Son 719, as the U.S.-ARVN 
invasion of southern Laos in February 1971 was codenamed. 
This unsuccessful operation pushed as far west as Tchepone 
(inked with Khe Sanh across the Cordillera by Route 9). 
Indeed, as Shawcross notes of the Lam Son failure, the U.S. 
reliance on bombing actually increased," 

One legacy of history remaining to be solved by the 
victorious communist governments in Indochina in 1975 was 
that of boundaries. On 18 July 1977 Laos and Vietnam signed 
a treaty of delineation as part of a broader formalization of 
relations, the most important document of which was the 
Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation. A joint committee was 
set up on 25 July to further implement the treaty. This was 
followed on 24 July 1978 with the signing of a border delinea- 
tion protocol between the two countries and the planting of 
border markers in the otherwise unmarked sector, While an 
official source summarized the matter as, "Delicate cases left 
by history . . . settled on the basis of complete agreement and 
in the spirit of mutual respect, "^" sources critical of the agree- 
ment alleged that the unpublished border agreement gave Viet- 
nam control of Lao territory including part of Savannakhet 
province, although this has been denied by Lao authorities." 
In the de jure sense, at least, Vietnam has declared its fidelity 
to the international legal principle of uti posseditis (as you 
possess) or in other words respect for the demarcation lines 
inherited at the time of independence from the colonial power. 
This may be less than perfect from the point of view of 
Montagnard autonomy and even minority rights, but realisti- 
cally in such cases where existing political demarcation lines 
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the best that can be expected in the circumstances. 
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28. William Shawcross, Sideshow: Kissinger, Nixon and the De- 
struction of Cambodia (London: Fontana, 1979), p. 217. For insights 
into the politicking behind the operational shifts in bombing patterns 
between Laos, Vietnam, and Cambodia post-1970, see pp. 209—219. 
See also Fred R. Branfman, Voices from the Plain of Jars: Life Under 
an Air War, (Harper Colophon: New York, 1972), passim for a 
sensitive study of victims of the air war in northern Laos, the results of 
which have clear inference for other bombing zones in Indochina. For 
the fate of the Brou minority as a consequence of the actions at Khe 
Sanh, see anon. , The Montagnards of South Vietnam, Minority Rights 
Group, Report No. 18 (London, n.d.), p. 16.Incredibly, inearly 1968 
the question of using tactical nuclear weapons or chemical agents as a 
way of reinforcing the American position at Khe Sanh was raised by 
the chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, Earle G. Wheeler. 
(Memorandum for the President: Subject: Khe Sanh,” Earle G. 
Wheeler, 3 February 1968, U.S. Department of Defense, Carrollton 
Press Microfiche Collection, #79, 381 B). One earnestly hopes that in 
the rejection of this scenario broader humanitarian concerns prevailed 
over a calculus involving military effectiveness or political conse- 
quences. 

29. Vinh Nguyen, Vietnam Courier, No. 3, 1986. 

30. See the discussion in Carlyle A. Thayer, "Laos and Vietnam: 
The Anatomy of a ‘Special Relationship,” in Contemporary Laos, 
Martin Stuart-Fox, ed., (St. Lucia: University of Queensland Press: 
1982), p. 254. 
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Class Conflict in Rural Japan: 


On Historical Methodology 





by Herbert P. Bix 


Introduction 


This essay examines rural class conflict in the interwar 
decades in order to show how the past is studied, and to what 
end, in one recent but representative account of Japanese 
Bod spp Richard J. Smethurst’ S SIN Devel- 


ic ‘agin system podio the Gewa peu followed by an 
examination of a utility-maximizing approach* to the problem 
of how capitalism transforms agriculture and generates rural 
social movements. 

Part I looks briefly at general features of class struggle, 
starting with the Rice Riots of 1918 and ending with the mass 
emigration of Japanese peasants to ‘“‘Manchukuo’’ (Man- 
churia) during the late 1930s. In between, it seeks to illuminate 
some of the background conditions and consequences of rural 
exploitation. Here, the case of Godó Village, Nitta District, 
Gumma Prefecture, is instructive. In Gódó Village peasants 

were exploited by high rents paid to landlords, by market 
transactions in which monopoly capital set prices for agricul- 
tural produce, by usurious local credit institutions which land- 
lords usually controlled, by the state through taxes of various 
sorts, and by unequal power relations in the administration of 
the village. Tenant disputes that addressed the injustice of 
exploitation in its many forms contained important political, 
and not simply economic, moments. Precisely the sort of com- 
plex administrative-political-economic struggles that occurred 
in Gódó Village from 1921 onward should be of primary 
concern to students of political change in interwar Japan. 


*A utility-maximizing approach is one that treats all behavior as 
preoccupied with maximizing utility from rational exchange within 
markets. 
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from economic ARRA dur not es ei a stu by f 
history. Smethurst addresses different aspects of 
change in the agricultural sector. His work rai 
of questions about historical methodology, 
widespread appeal during the Reaganite 1980s of ' 
actor’’ models, which seek to explain human behavior in terms 
of profit and loss. For that reason, rather than for its empirical 
support, Smethurst’s book deserves careful scrutiny. 
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workers had decreased significantly. Japan's system 
small-scale tenant farming was in structural decline.’ 





+ The periods of recent Japanese history are: 
Tokugawa: 1615-1867 
Meiji: 1868-1912 
Taisho: 1912-1926 
Showa: 1926—present 
|. I have found Nakamur: 
system most helpful. See especially Kindai Nihon j 
kenkyu (Studies in the history of the pakat tanc lords ay stem) C 







External Factors 


To understand Japanese social movements in the two 
decades following World War I it is useful to acknowledge at 
the outset the importance of **external and internal factors" in 
creating a framework for change. The upheavals of the Euro- 
pean war spurred a partial reorganization of capitalism and a 
reconstruction of international arrangements among states. 
This occurred in response to worldwide popular movements 
for peace, democracy, disarmament, and national indepen- 
dence. For ruling groups in all the belligerent nations, a pri- 
mary concern thereafter was to make compromises with their 
domestic populations so that they could continue to pursue 
imperialist goals. In this atmosphere, the League of Nations 
was founded, and under its auspices, the International Labor 
Organization (ILO) was established. Having participated in 
the Versailles Peace Conference as one of the Big Five, 
Japan's political leaders were obliged to fall in step with the 
new international trends. ` 


Tenant disputes often had political as well as eco- 
nomic aspects. Seen in their full dimensions, they 
can seldom be reduced to mere economic struggles 
over rent reductions even when rent and the de- 
fense of traditional cultivator's rights figured as 
the main precipitating causes. 





The response from below came swiftly. The early post- 
war years were a time of seething ferment in Japan. Stimulated 
by new intellectual currents of democracy and pacifism, by the 
spirit of international cooperation among the leading imperial- 
ist powers, and by the Bolshevik Revolution which inspired it, 
political activists began to organize. At its seventh annual 
conference in August 1919, the conservative Ydaikai 
(Friendly Society) was reorganized, under the direct influence 
of the ILO, into a socialist labor organization: the Sodomei, or 
General Federation of Labor for short. A few years later, the 





Tokyo Daigaku Shuppankai, 1979), and his classic Nihon no rekishi 
29, ródósha to nmin (History of Japan, Vol. 29, workers and peas- 
ants) (Tokyo: Shogakukan, 1976). 

For a recent collection in English of essays treating peasant 

problems in Asia see Nakamura Heiji, ed., Transformation and Peas- 
ant Movements in Contemporary Asia, published by the Institute for 
the Study of Languages and Cultures of Asia-Africa, Tokyo Uni- 
versity of Foreign Studies, 1985. 
2. Hayashi Yuichi and Yasuda Hiroshi, ''Shakai undó no shosó"' 
(Aspects of the social movement) in Reshigaku Kenkyükai, and 
Nihonshi Kenkyükai, eds., Koza Nihon rekishi 9, kindai 3 (Lectures 
on Japanese history 9, the modern era, Vol. 3) (Tokyo: Tokyo Dai- 
gaku Shuppankai, 1985), pp. 172-173. 
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Spreading rice grains on straw mats along the main road through 
Kurusu, an agricultural hamlet near Takamatsu in Kagawa Prefec- 
ture in Shikoku, probably in 195] or 1952.* 


ILO's Labor Covenant inspired the creation of Nichino, 
Japan's first national peasants’ union. 


The Rice Riots 


Clearly, external global factors imparted new momentum 
to Japanese reformist trends and social movements. But they 
did not create those movements; they were already underway 
when war and revolution accelerated them. To glimpse the sort 
of changes that were starting to occur, we need only look at the 
famous **Rice Riots” of 23 July to early October 1918. These 
protests coincided with the waning of oligarchic rule in Japan 
and the dawn, worldwide, of the age of limited **mass politics. '' 
The food protests erupted one year after the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, on the heels of the Terauchi government's announcement 
that it was sending troops to Siberia to fight the Bolsheviks. 
Before the food protests ended, over one million (mostly poor) 
people took part in them, some in farming and fishing villages, 
but most in towns and cities in thirty-seven prefectures, plus 
Hokkaido, Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto. The protestors directed 
their anger against rising commodity prices, ignited by the 
speculation of rice merchants and landlords who anticipated 
increased profits from the Siberian expedition. However, in 
retrospect, we can see that the important underlying cause of 
the Rice Riots was the landlord system itself and an agriculture 
that could no longer meet the food needs of Japan's rising 
urban population. 

Of course, at that time no consciousness of a landlord 
system as such existed. So the Rice Riots could not adequately 
focus public attention on the deeper institutional causes of the 
sickness in Japanese society. They did lead, however, to the 
downfall of the Terauchi military cabinet and the formation of 





*This photo is from John B. Cornell and Robert J. Smith, Two 
Japanese Villages, Center for Japanese Studies, Occasional Papers 
No. 5 (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1956), p. 57. 
Reprinted by permission of the Center for Japanese Studies, The 
University of Michigan. 








Total Number of: 
Year Industrial Strikes Tenant Disputes 
1917 398 85 
1918 417 256 
1919 497 326 
1920 282 408 
1921 246 1,680 
1922 250 1,578 
1923 270 1,917 
1924 333 1,532 
1925 293 2,206 
1926 495 2,751 
1927 383 2,052 [1,665] 
1928 393 1,866 





Japan's first “‘political party cabinet," led by the Seiyükai 
chief Hara Kei. Equally important, the protest actions over 
food prices and low wages focused the discontents of all 
oppressed groups in late Taish6 society. They directly affected 
the labor movement, and through organized labor and progres- 
sive intellectuals, they influenced agricultural movements. 

Indeed, before the mass riots occurred there were only 
eighty-five tenant disputes officially reported in all of 1917, as 
compared to 398 industrial strikes.” Two months after they 
were bloodily suppressed, in the midst of the next harvest 
season, tenant and industrial labor disputes soared to 256 and 
417 respectively. 

Beginning in mid-August 1918 as the Rice Riots spread, 
factory workers and even miners from the mining districts of 
Yamaguchi Prefecture and the Chikuhó region of Kyüshü 
joined in to demand wage increases. The Rice Riots also 
affected these workers because of the close structural connec- 
tion between the landlord system and the wage-labor market 
for industry and mining. The capitalist regime of extremely 
low factory wages required cheap grain prices, for only in that 
way could the cost of urban living be kept low. When rising 
grain prices made that balance between low wages and low- 
cost food difficult to maintain, the party governments of the 
1920s, starting with Hara Kei's, increased food imports from 
the Japanese colonies of Taiwan and Korea. Imports of low- 
grade rice mitigated the food shortage problem, though not the 
low-level antagonism between industrialists and rice pro- 
ducers over the rice price issue. 


Tenant Dispute Incidents of the 1920s and 1930s 


Starting in 1920, workers from depressed industries be- 
gan returning to their villages. They were furloughed from 
their jobs and politically disenfranchised. But many of them 
were now strike-experienced, committed to improving the 
condition of tenants and unwilling to tolerate landlords who 
acted in a ‘‘feudal’’ manner, From then on tenant disputes with 
landlords grew steadily, going from 326 in 1919 to 408 in 
1920. Significantly, that year workers in Tokyo celebrated 
Japan's first May Day; and the following year Kansai region 
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workers in many cities celebrated their first May Day. When 
the full effects of the postwar depression hu Japan in 1921, 
tenant disputes registered a fourfold increase over the previous 
year, jumping to 1,680 versus 246 industrial strikes. There- 
after, through 1926, the number of tenant disputes went on 
increasing at nearly twice the rate of industrial strikes. Onlv in 
1927, the first full year of the new Shówa era and reign of 
Emperor Hirohito, did tenant protest incidents fall off 
substantially. 

If the Rice Riots constituted an initial turning point for zs 
analyst of prewar agrarian movements, the years 1927—28 
might well be viewed as a second major divide. Before Fi 
time tenants had been able to seize the psychological and 
tactical offensive against landlords, Afterwards reaction set in 
and landlords more often took the initiative while tenants were 
on the defensive. So the historian must against set the agrarian 
movement in a wider political, economic, and ideological 
context. 











But some light can be shed on the problem by 
taking account of larger totalities. That is, one can 
direct attention to the balance of class forces, and 
to the fact that, unlike the 18605, agri ricultu € in the 
1930s employed less than half the working popula- 
tion and produced less than 20 percent of the 
national output. Finally, one can analyze dif- 
ferent political and economic crises and the pey- 
chological states that enter into human behavior 
and contribute to collective actions. 























Since the end of World War I the ruling elites of Japan, 





like their counterparts in the more democratically advanced 
Western countries, had been trying to figure out a way to 
overcome the democratic upsurge occasioned by the great war, 
Specific all y, they Wade to suppres s3 rue dangerous growth of 

i peasants. In the 
United States, the wartime alte of radicals. followed by the 
“Red Scare” and later the establishment of the FBI, ali but 
destroyed the American labor movement. In Japan, the key 











institutional steps in controlling and eventually eliminating 
popular dissent were the extension in 1925 of the suffrage to al 
males and passage that same year of a tough new Peace Preser- 
vation Law. 

After 1925 the bureaucracy developed 


more extensive 





3. Figures on tenant disputes and labor strikes in this and subsec quent 
paragraphs come from Nimura Kazuo, "Eódósha kaikvü no is 
ródó und6"’ (The condition of the working class and the labor move- 
ment) in /wanami kóza, Nihon rekishi 18, kinda 5 (Vwanami lectures, 
Japanese history 18, the modem era, Vol. 5) (Tokyo: bwanam Sho. 
ten, 1975), p. 103; Nakamura Masanori, p, 325. 











measures of thought control centering on emperor worship and 
the deployment of thought police. These were put into practice 
around the time of the mourning for the Taish6 emperor, which 
began the day of his death (25 December 1926) and lasted 
nearly a year, through all of 1927. Afterwards came the Showa 
emperor's accession ceremony and the ‘‘great thanksgiving 
services" ' (daijosai), consisting of twenty-eight different 
public ceremonies. The ceremonies continued throughout 
1928. During this critical two-year period, towns, villages, 
shrines, public schools, and work-places throughout Japan 
registered the imperial mourning and succession with repeated 
worship services and displays of patriotic symbols. Mean- 
while, the political party governments launched assaults on the 
left-wing movement and against Koreans, while also interdict- 
ing numerous labor disputes on the grounds of their in- 
compatibility with the imperial mourning and enthronement 
ceremonies. * 





To imagine Japanese peasants to have been prac- 
tical maximizers, lacking any independent and 
overriding political commitments of their own, is 
empirically wrong. All that results from describing 
tenants and landlords alike in single-attribute 
terms of rationality is an utterly implausible history 
of their actions. 





The tenant union offensive was blunted by a right-wing 
offensive organized from both above and below. Ruling elites 
wanted to prevent the further politicization of landlord-tenant 
and labor-capital relations. Stepped-up police repression and 
ideological indoctrination were means to that end. But the 
rising nationalism of poor peasants during the 1920s also 
facilitated the later shift to the right. Interestingly, this patriotic 
awakening occurred during the process of asserting class aims 
in collective actions against landlords. To bolster their case 
against, and also to enhance their own respectability vis-à-vis 
landlords, peasant protestors seldom failed to employ patriotic 
rhetoric. Theirs, however, was an unstable nationalism that 
supported the state's agenda abroad but not the traditional 
village power structure at home, as evidenced by the increased 
incidence of tenant disputes during the next decade. 

In the late 1920s, the logic of encouraging irrational 
emperor worship strengthened the hand of reactionary, jingo- 
istic elements within Japan's civilian and military bureauc- 
racies. Simultaneously, the politics of patriotism was fostering 
habits of thought that made peasant resistance to the military 





4. See Nakajima Michio's report on ' "The Imperial ‘Succession’ and 
National Integration™" in Sase Shojiró, Nakajima Michio, and Mi- 
yachi Masato's round-table discussion, ''Saikin no tennósei rongi no 
imi suru mono'' (What recent discussions of the monarchy mean) in 
Rekishi hyoron (Historical review), No. 427 (Nov. 1985), pp. 17-22. 
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This painting shows collective cultivation during a tenant dispute in 
the hamlet of "Sano shinden" in the Tokyo area around 1930 or 
1931. In this dispute 300 peasants armed with swords and agricultural 
tools were involved in a confrontation with about 100 policemen that 
ended without violence when both sides agreed to negotiate. 


difficult. The general election of 20 February 1928 marked an 
important turn. Following it, the Seiyükai party cabinet, led by 
General Tanaka Giichi, dissolved the Labor-Farmer party that 
had elected two of its members to the Diet. The next month, on 
15 March 1928, Communist party members and radical lead- 
ers of labor and tenant unions were arrested en masse across 
the country, along with many of their sympathizers. These 
political setbacks affected not only the vanguard of the tenant 
and labor movements: the message of repression was quickly 
conveyed to even the smallest hamlets, as shown in the follow- 
ing desperate appeal from an unknown peasant in Kagawa 
Prefecture to the headquarters of the Japan Peasants' Union 
(Nichin6). The letter appeared in the 20 February 1929 issue of 
Nichinó's newspaper, Land and Freedom [Tochi to jiyü]. 


With regard to Land and Freedom and the letter sent from general 
headquarters, no sooner did we receive the papers than the police 
came and confiscated them. Even I was unable to finish reading 
them. We can neither speak to former union members nor circulate 
newspapers. . . . | wanted to send a letter to general headquarters 
but refrained from doing so. If opened enroute, a letter would have 
no effect, I thought. Also my possible arrest, or allegations that 
might be made, could further discourage union members. If only 


painting by Suzuki Sabur, courtesy of the Ohara Institute for Social Research 








public lectures or conferences could be held quickly in several 
places within the district, I think it would serve to rebuild the 
organization. The most important point in connection with a sec- 
ond organization is to hold public lectures in such a way that the 
police will not stop them. 

Second, the putting up of signs and posters, one in each 
subvillage in Kagawa Prefecture, announcing that members of the 
peasants' union will not be harmed. . . . Let me tell you about the 
rice [grown by] tenants [on their land] last year. Well, after the 
dissolution of the union last year, the landlords got really strict. 
Because of last fall's bad weather, the rice failed to pass inspec- 
tion. With a fine of from two to three shó deducted for each bale of 
four to that failed to pass inspection, even former union men, who 
also feared arrest, patiently but bitterly endured the landlords' 
unreasonable demands. 

Although I was once jailed in the interests of the union 
members, I can't stand idly by and watch landlords behave the way 
they did last year. I hold that we will have no ground on which to 
stand unless a union is organized. When we do try to organize one, 
however, the local police say that radicals from the Osaka area will 
hear that unions are being revived in such and such villages and 
come in and eventually violate the Peace Preservation Law. So a 
tenants' union is not authorized and we are like an octopus in a pot, 
unable to stretch our arms or legs.? 


In the depression years of the early 1930s, Japan ex- 
perienced political turmoil in the capital and economic distress 
in the northeast and the sericultural regions. Overall it was a 
time of gradual shift to a more militarily aggressive and coer- 
cive state under the strengthened Peace Preservation Law. Yet 
opposition to the landlord regime continued to develop despite 
the harsh times. During 1931—33, the police and military 
increased their role as arbitrators in village affairs, causing 
polarized (two-class) struggle to be abandoned in favor of 
coalition struggles or the struggle of poor tenants and small 
independent proprietors in association with small-scale land- 
lords. 

Clashes between tenants and landlords now took on more 
limited proportions, with fewer participants in each occur- 
rence. Still, police repression could not stop tenant disputes 
from erupting, and may even have contributed to enhancing 
antagonistic class solidarities. Tenant dispute incidents in- 
creased in number from 2,434 in 1929 to 4,000 by 1933. Two 
years later, in 1935 and 1936, they reached their prewar peak 
of over 6,800 annually. 

Such cursory information on the number of tenant disputes 
says something important about the firm resolve of tenants to 
better their condition. But such data hardly suffice to describe 
the rural scene over the entire interwar period. So let us look at 
the famous case of Gódó Village (part of present-day Ota City, 
Gumma Prefecture), where what began as a tenant struggle 
against high rents developed into a struggle to reform village 
administrative structures and economic organizations. After- 
wards, we shall mention in passing the national reorganization 
of villages and the emigration of Japanese peasants to 
Manchukuo. 





5. Quoted in Aoki Keiichiro, ed., Nihon nómin undóshi, dai yonkan 
(History of the Japanese peasants' movement, Vol. 4) (Tokyo: Nihon 
Hyoronsha, 1970, 3rd. edition), pp. 168-169. 
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Assembly hall in Niike, a smail rice-growing settlement in Okavama 
Prefecture in the western half of Honshu, Japan's principal island. 
Goódó Village in Gumma Prefecture is also in Honshu bur in the 
eastern half of the island. 








The Struggle in *^Proletarian Village." 1921—33 ^ 
Tenant disputes often had political as well as economic 

aspects. Seen in their full dimensions, they can seldom be 

reduced to mere economic struggles over rent reductions even 





*This photo is from Richard K. Beardsley, John W. Hall, and Robert 





E. Ward, Village Japan (Chicago and London: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1959). 


6. Information on Gódó Village in this section is taken from the 
following: 

e Shimabukuro Yoshihiro, "Taishó matsu Showa shoki ni okere 
sonsei kaikaku tósó'' (Parts | & 2) in Hiütotsubashi ronsoó din. tsu- 
bashi University papers), Vol. 66, Nos. 4 & 5 11971), AO - 47 
and 490-505. 

€ Ushiki Yukio, ‘‘Kosaku sógika no ünushisei" (The landlord 
system in the period of tenant disputes) in Shichó (Contemporary 
history), No. 10 (1981), pp. 75-92. 

e Ushiki Yukio, ''Gódó mura kósaku sógi to sono kiban ' (Tenant 
disputes in Gódo Village and their social basis) (Parts | & 2) in 
Gumma-ken shi kenkyü (Historical studies of Gumma Prefecture), 
No. 15 (February 1982), pp. 38-66; and No. i6 (August 19823, pp. 
30-58. 

è Ishii Shigemaru, ed., Sunaga Kò nikki (Diary of Sunage KO) 
(Tokyo: Kofusha Shoten, 1968). 

e Hitotsuyanagi Shigeji, Dai 10 shó, "Kengyó shusan chiral no 
nómin undó: Gumma-Nagano no taihi (Ch, 10, Peasant movements 
in the region of silk industry and sericulture: à comparison of Gumma 
and Nagano prefectures) in Nómin undó kenkyü shikai, ed., Nihon 
nomin undóshi (History of the Japanese peasants’ movement) í Tokyo: 
T6yó Keizai Shimposha, 1961), pp. 947-949. 

e Tomizawa Minoru, Gumma-ken shakai undo monogatari (To 
kyo: Ródó Junposha, 1968), pp. 59-60. 

è Kikuchi Kunisaku, ''Gumma-ken shake: undó no ayamni (ir 
Taishó-Shówa jidai”? (The course of the socia! movement in Gumma 
Prefecture during the Taishó-Shówa eras) in Rodd undóshi kenkyü 
(Studies in the history of the labor movernent), No. 18 (Tokyo: € tsuki 
Shoten, 1959), pp. 39-46. 

€ Sunaga Kō entry in Nihon shakai undo jimmel jiten (Biograph- 
ical dictionary of Japanese social movements) (Tokyo: Aoki Shoten, 
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when rent and the defense of traditional cultivator's rights 
figured as the main precipitating causes. To grasp that fact we 
need only look at Gódó [Strong Door] Village, Gumma Pre- 
fecture, in the 1920s and early 1930s. 

Gódó (population 4,656 in 1918) was located in a district 
with abundant wet fields and with a well-developed landlord 
system that required tenants to allocate as much as 40 percent 
of their income for rents. Like other villages in Nitta District, 
most of its 726 households engaged full-time in general rice 
and wheat farming, supplemented (from World War I onward) 
by sericulture. Apparently, Gódó had never had a tradition of 
peasant protests. 

In 1920 Sunaga Kō, the popular son of a small (two cho* ) 
landowning family and an acknowledged "exemplary farmer’ 
of the village, set out to tour tenant dispute sites in neighboring 


-- Gifu and Aichi prefectures. These were the prefectures that 


had 55 percent of the 230 tenant unions formed in Japan 
between 1917 and 1921.' In Gifu he met Ono Kingo of 


 Kiyomizu Village, a retired master-sergeant of the imperial 


army who had served in the Siberian expedition against the 
Bolsheviks and then returned to his village to lead a dispute 
with landlords. In Aichi he observed more advanced disputes 
that had been underway since 1917. 

Finally, in November 1921, after careful preparations, 
Sunaga Kó led the entire village in the organization of a tenant 
union, Thereafter disputes that had begun with limited aims in 
1921 developed into fierce conflicts over possession of land 
and the assessment of public taxes. Sunaga was an indefatig- 
able pragmatist and consensus builder, with loyal followers in 
most of Gódó's hamlets. He insisted on giving the peasants' 
union an all-inclusive character from the outset. Under his 
direction, the small proprietors and ‘‘leading tenants’’ at- 
tacked landlord economic power and successfully negotiated 
rent reductions. 

Thereupon the tenant movement broadened into a pro- 
tracted struggle for political control of the village itself. 
Sunaga concentrated the union members’ energies on wresting 
full control from landlords of all self-governing bodies, espe- 
cially the twelve-member village council. They finally 
achieved this goal on 6 May 1925, when the union representa- 
tives won 443 out of 656 votes. For the next eight years tenant 
representatives occupied the majority of seats in the village 





1979), pp. 324-325. Sunaga was both a local and a national tenant 
movement leader. When the Gumma prefectural federation of Ni- 
chinó was established in Takasaki City in January 1924, Sunaga was 
elected its first chairman. In December 1925 he also appeared on the 
central committee of Japan’s first, short-lived Farmer-Labor party. 
Thereafter he was on the central committees of the main social- 
democratic peasant unions, joining in succession the All-Japan Mas- 
ses Party (Zenkoku taishit6), the All-Japan Labor-Farmer Masses 
Party (Zenkoku rónó taishütó), and the Social Masses Party (Shakai 
taishütó). His tendency was to join any legal organization on the Left 
that promised to further the goals of tenants. And back in Gódó many 
peasants were willing to follow his shifting line and establish branches 
of whatever national party he favored. When Nichinó was recon- 
stituted in February 1946, Sunaga was elected its chairman. He died 
two months later while delivering a speech in the Diet as a Socialist 
party member. 

7. Hayashi and Yasuda, ''Shakai undó no shos,” p. 196. 

* A cho is 2.45 acres or .992 hectares. 
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council. In 1926 the union went on to win the most important 
administrative post in the village, replacing the village chief, 
one Fukuzawa Wazaburo, with a tenant union representative. 
Significantly, Fukuzawa was Gódó's largest landlord, with 
holdings of 65.1 cho of land, and one of twenty-one landlords 
in all of Gumma in the year 1924 who owned over fifty cho. 
Winning out in the class struggle mattered. When land- 
lords controlled Gódo, they drafted the village budget and 
levied local property and house taxes (kosuwari) to benefit 
themselves at the expense of their tenants. But in 1926 Gódó 
became the first (and apparently only) village in Japan to have 
a tenant union administration. With the tenant union in full 
control, poor tenants and small independent proprietors had 
their tax burden lightened while landlords paid more. The 
union also constantly pressured landlords to decrease rents. 
The structure of house taxes and rents, in short, depended on 
which group was in political control. Perhaps, if the tenant 
administration had remained politically powerful, an even 
more generous taxation policy might have been pursued. 


Whether the subject is Tokugawa peasant upris- 
ings or prewar tenancy disputes, insight into his- 
torical reality is best furnished by providing the 
widest range of possible regional settings for social 
conflict, and not just one or two in-depth analyses. 
Detailed analyses of actual disputes occurring in 
many different economic regions can tell us about 
the variety of issues, organizational forms, moods 
and beliefs that focused different kinds of protest 
mobilizations. 





The landlords regrouped, however, and the tables soon 
turned. Knowing they could always count on outside help from 
the prefectural governor, the courts, and the police, the land- 
lords fought back, led by Fukuzawa Wazaburo, Okabe Kuma- 
jiro, and Okabe Koichiro. In 1928 and 1929 they refused 
tenants the use of mountain land and rejected their requests for 
loans, which tenants usually made when they could not com- 
plete payment of their tenant fees within the allotted time, or 
when they needed to cover the costs of commercial fertilizer. 
In spring 1929, the landlords mailed eviction notices to mem- 
bers of the Gódó tenants' union. When the tenants replied by 
erecting signs saying ''No trespassing by landlords,” the 
police intervened, charging that the signs constituted a violent 
act punishable by a fine of thirty yen. In this case intimidation 
worked. 

Previously, splits had appeared between the top and bottom 
stratum of tenants. In the 1929 elections to the village council, 
the first held under the universal suffrage law, defections from 
the union increased. The newly enfranchised voters were the 
propertyless poor of the village and many of them now sided 
with the landlords. Although the union still controlled the 
council, landlords belonging to the reorganized "''self- 
government association’’ received nearly half the votes cast 





Woman activist leading a workers' protest against the Fuji Spinning Mills in Kawasaki around 1915 * 


and were in a better position to challenge union power. Ulti- 
mately, the unity of the tenant movement would be destroyed 
by landlord economic intimidation, timely police and Home 
Ministry interventions, and the leadership failures of the union 
officials led by Sunaga Ko. 

In the fall of 1931, Fukuzawa Wazaburó, the former 
village chief, moved his legal residence to a neighboring 
village in order to escape the tenants’ *'tax offensive." The 
depression was washing over the countryside and the village 
was more sharply split than before between the union side— 
consisting mainly of the upper stratum of small peasant pro- 
prietors and *'leading tenants'' who had taken the initiative in 
forming the union— and supporters of the leading landlords, 
including many of the poorest tenants of the village. 

The final chapter of the Gódó struggle occurred in 1933. 
That year the landlords, led by the ''self-government associa- 
tion’’ under Okabe Koichiro, won control of the village coun- 
cil, ending the regime of the tenant union. Later, on 12 Sep- 
tember 1933, the police arrested Sunaga and other top union 
officials. They were still in detention a few weeks later when, 
on 25 September, the governor of Gumma reportedly ordered 
the dissolution of the Gódó Village sales, marketing, and 
savings cooperative that tenants had organized and, in 1923, 
significantly named the ''Gódó Industrial Union.” In October, 
a Lieutenant Colonel Kató Hakujiró, chief of the Utsunomiya 
military police, was invited into Gódó (at the behest of the 
union leaders) to mediate the conflict between the landlords' 
"self-government association’’ and the tenants’ union. His 





*This photo is from Sharon L. Sievers, Flowers in Salt: The Begin- 
nings of Feminine Consciousness in Modern Japan (Stanford, CA: 
Stanford University Press, 1983). 
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mission ended in failure because the landlords were in no 
mood to compromise with the tenants' union. But in the Tokyo 
Asahi Shimbun of |4 November 1933 (Gumma edition). 
Sunaga chose to convey the opposite impression of a success 
ful military mediation effort. He was quoted as saying 


Due to the recent sympathetic mediation of military police chief 
Kató, Gódó Village settled the emotional strife and troubles of the 
past between the peasants' union and the self-government associa- 
tion. Both parties have vowed to work together to improve Gódó 
Village. However, this incident does not mean the end of the 
proletarian movement. Although there exists a coalition of the 
Social Masses Party with other forces, that fact does not mean that 
it influences the administration of Gódó Village. But neither do we 
feel that the forces of the Social Masses Party are declining. We do 
believe, however, that as a result of the prolonged tenant disputes 
we have broken and overcome the practice whereby landlords 
affected the tenant class by forcibly dispossessing tenants of their 
land and combining it with landlord property. That is to say, we 
have smashed the form in which capitalism exerts its influence on 
the land of peasants who were once reduced to a condition of 
serfdom. Consequently, there will be struggles hereafter agains! 
urban commercial and industrial people as an aim of the genera! 
peasants movement. That is why all small-scale landlords, sel! 
cultivating peasant proprietors,* and tenants will have to act together 
in unity. In this sense, we will be able to participate in a genera! 
peasants movement united with the self-government association.” 





* Self-cultivating proprietors (jisakuno) usually had holdings of from 
0.8 chó to about 1.6 chó. 


8. Quoted in Shimabukuro, ''Sonsei kaikaku t6s6,'" No. 5, p. 499 
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The house and outbuildings of a one-time village head of the Tokugawa period. On the Okayama plain, before 1959* 


Thus, even while landlord power was being reestablis- 
hed, Sunaga Kó remained a bright optimist. He pinned his 
hopes for alleviating the plight of tenants on a new strategy of 
class collaboration with ''small-scale landlords** and unity 
"*with the self-government association." In so doing, Sunaga 
showed how out of touch he was with the real direction of 
events in his village. Tenant disputes in Gódó after 1933 were 
consistently settled on terms favorable to landlords. 


Now we need to mention in passing four other pertinent 
aspects of Godo Village in the 1920s and 1930s. 

First, strikes for higher wages and better working condi- 
tions had been occurring in Gumma's textile industry ever 
since 1897-98, Protest activities peaked during and after 
World War I: from fifty strikes with 7,904 participants in 1914 
to 497 strikes and 63,137 participants in 1919. By 1922 
Gumma Prefecture had 650 factories (mostly silk spinning and 
textile mills) employing over twenty workers. Already its 
factory production exceeded agricultural production and ac- 
counted for 60 percent of its total output. With an industrial 
work force of 42,020 (36,680 females and 5,340 males), 
Gumma ranked eighth in the nation. Thus no analyst of the 
sustained peasant protests of the 1920s and 1930s can overlook 
the deep impact that Gumma's industrialization had in raising 
peasant aspirations and stimulating tenant dissatisfaction with 
their condition. Even when collective actions failed to occur, 
there can be no doubt that the process of industrial conflicts 
was, simultaneously, a learning process for peasants engaged 
in negotiations with landlords in villages. 

Second, in Gumma as in other industrializing prefec- 
tures, agrarian unrest threw into sharp relief the close interlock 
of the landlord system with the local economy. Landlords 





*This photo is from Richard K. Beardsley, John W. Hall, and Robert 
E. Ward, Village Japan (Chicago and London: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1959). 
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poured their surplus funds into local textile mills, railways, 
power-generating companies, and banks, which developed 
along with local industry. When tenants struggled with land- 
lords over issues of high rent and land ownership, there often 
lay behind the struggle agriculture-related industry and local 
banking with its strong usurer's coloration. The usurer capital 
concentrated in local financial institutions was lent to local 
industry and functioned as modern bank capital. Landlords 
applied it to the purchase of stocks and bonds, or used it to 
underwrite the funds of local banks. The important point, 
however, is that the tenant movement could threaten these 
second-tier financial institutions that were linked to powerful 
urban banking interests. To the extent that participants in 
disputes exposed the complex fusion of landlordism with 
landlord-managed, usurious local banks and credit institu- 
tions, they called into question the justice of the capitalist 
system at one of its weakest links." 

Third, rifts within the peasant class, especially between 
the leadership stratum of the tenant union movement and 
ordinary union members, became apparent during the disputes 
of the early 1920s. These contradictions included a relatively 
low level of political awareness on the part of many poor 
tenants, and psychological estrangement between leaders and 
followers. The entire prewar peasantry shared such internal 
class rifts.” Inherent in the tenant movement from its outset, 
they were later heightened during the agricultural depression 
of the early 1930s. Internal rifts undoubtedly contributed to 
the growing conservatism of the tenant movement during the 
1930s. Moreover, by limiting their early appeals strictly to 





9. Asai Yoshio, *''Dokusen kakuritsuki no kinyü kózó'' (The finan- 
cial structure in the period of the establishment of monopolies) in 
Kindai Nihon keizaishi o manabu (II) (Modern Japanese economic 
history II) (Tokyo: Yühikaku Sensho, 1977), pp. 112-113. 


10. See Hayashi and Yasuda, ''Shakai undó no shoso, '' pp. 202-203. 

















rational self-interest and parliamentary forms of struggle, and 
by opting not to struggle for socialism, many tenant leaders 
contributed to their own eventual defeat. In that respect, not 
only was Sunago Ko's legalism and reformism entirely typical 
of his class, so too was his strong sense of the need, under 
depression conditions, for collaboration with small landlords. 
Fourth, generalizing beyond Gódo Village, the class re- 
sistance of absentee and middle- scale landlords toward the 
new material claims of subordinate village groups posed a 
serious problem for ruling elites in late 1920s Japan. The 
politicization of rural class relations, one of the pillars of 
prewar imperial power, derived from the small proprietor's 
and tenant's perception of the injustice of landlord exploitation 
and the illegitimacy of excessive capital gains, and from their 
intention to resist both. The bourgeois political parties 
(Seiyükai and Minseitó), and not only the bureaucracy, under- 
Stood the seriousness of that political challenge from below for 
they normally protected large landlord interests. And so the 
parties acted to limit the threat to landlords, whose support 
they required on the political plane, by taking account of the 
values poor peasants were mobilizing in their own defense. 
Thus, in the political arena, the 1920s came to an end with 
newly formed proletarian parties and established parties alike 
addressing the concerns of popular morality. The stage was set 
to begin working out a new moral basis for the retention of 
landlord political hegemony in the countryside. 


Other Rural Developments of the 1930s 


All the changes that transformed rural class relations 
during the 1930s cannot be easily encompassed by any single 
point of view, let alone by a single case study. But a perspec- 
tive that focuses attention on the problem of how peasants 
reacted to real economic exploitation as well as perceived 
injustices, and also how, in the process, an existing, 
historically-evolved hegemony got "renegotiated,"" seems 
most promising. For the question how in this case implies 
knowing who. Who were the persons and the groups involved, 
and what did they think and say in the context of local com- 
munities that were themselves shaped by distinctive historical 
traditions of their own? 

Looking at matters relating to the ideological struggle and 

to war may give us some insight into that question. One might 
begin, for example, by backtracking momentarily to consider 
issues in the 1928 general election—a time when people were 
 insisting that they not be treated like commodities and were 
looking to the imperial state to shape a fairer civil society. 
Minseitó campaign rhetoric, as studied by Yokozeki Itaru, 
responded on several fronts: it tried to assuage anticapitalist 
feelings on the part of peasants and workers; it advocated 
reform of the undemocratic House of Peers and Privy Council; 
and it used every occasion to profess its differences with the 
incumbent Seiyükai government. 

Moreover, in its prefectural campaign propaganda, the 
Minseitó called for lightening the local tax burden and adopt- 
ing special depression countermeasures. But in Kagawa Pre- 
fecture, stronghold of the Labor-Farmer party, the Minseitó 
electoral rhetoric explicitly sought to counter the germs of 
class consciousness that had been developing among small 
. proprietors and tenants. Thus its political messages promoted 
. the occupational pride of agriculturalists. They were designed 
to inhibit peasants from taking a class stance on issues and 
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engaging in collective actions. This last line — nóhonshugi or 
agricultural fundamentalism— continued into the 1930s 
Starting in the early 1930s, the leaders of the village 
economic rehabilitation or self-help movement also as 
the task of promoting nationalistic nóhonshugi ideology, Their 
aim was to mencat a n D ud al consciousness in 











nun. Kato Chikako's pu of dcc economic ; rehabili- 
tation movement in Saitama Prefecture explains how mode! 
villages were designated and nohonshugi ideology was pro- 
moted in the villages of Yawata, Narasata, and Sugaya in Hiki 
District, Saitama. The campaign involved | the establishment 
of landlord-dominated "conciliation unions" for the purpose 
of negotiating rent reductions while still insuring continued 
landlord domination of the villages." 

The decline of the landlord system throughout the 1930s 
was also hastened by the military govermnents of the period. 
They reorganized villages and implemented a complex svstem 
of subsidies, bonuses, and linked agricultural associ 3 
The new bureaucratic measures tied v illages more closely tc 
the state and set the stage for additional forms of state interven- 
tion. By 1940, the third year of the China War and full national 
mobilization, Japan confronted a food crisis that forced the 
government to address once again the contradiction between a 
backward agriculture and an advanced industrial base. At that 
point, the self-interest of the state and the exigencies of war 
compelled the bureaucracy to provide cultivators with incen- 
tives to raise production. Direct state intervention by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry in the very structure of 
agricultural production continued through the Pacific War. 

Wartime legislation pertaining to tenant rent reductions, 
land transfers, and price subsidies for cultivators caused the 
previous monoculture of rice and sericulture to be supplanted 
by a more diversified farm economy centering on rice, wheat, 
and animal husbandry, Viewed in this way, war as well as 
class struggle in villages and factories prepared the material 
and subjective conditions for the final dissolution of the land- 
lord system by the postwar American land reform. 

Finally, an important clue to the miserable economic 
plight of many agricultural households during the 1930s was 
furnished by the great emigration to colonize Manchukuo, 
Starting in the mid-1930s, a composite ‘‘imperial-fascist’’ 
type of regime began to abrogate the Meili constitutional 
order, while also organizing a more centrally mar 
capitalism. ^? This shift to a new form of i ii iin involved a 
bureaucratic movement to transfer Japan's rural misery out 
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ward. Cleansing the poor from the countryside, thereby mak- 
ing rural life more politically tractable. was one of the larger 





11. Yokozeki Itaru, ‘1920 nendai kóhan ni okeru Minseité no 
minshü shoaku-nómin undó senshinchi Kagawa-ken o jirei to shite” 
(How the Minseitó integrated the people in the late 1920s: The case of 
Kagawa Prefecture) in Rekishigaku kenkyü (journal of Historical 
Studies) No. 558 (September 1986), pp. 3-18. 

12. Kato Chikako, ‘Fusen jisshigo no nómin undó'" (The peasant 
movement after the establishment of universal manhood suffrage! in 


Rekishigaku kenkyu, No. 554 (May 1986), pp. 1-13. 


13. For evidence and argumentation, see my "Emperor System- 
Fascism: Ruptures and Continuities in Modern Japanese History" in 
the Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars, Vol. 14, No. 2 (April- Tune 
1982), pp. 2-19. 






political goals to be served by emigration. Commencing in 
1938 and continuing until the end of the Pacific War, a total of 
321,873 peasants from the agriculturally depressed prefec- 
tures of the Tóhoku and Kinki regions, and from the silk- 
growing prefectures of Nagano, Gifu, and Gumma, emigrated 
to Manchukuo. There they founded agricultural colonies 
within the Japanese puppet state. The scale of this Japanese 
emigration was quite large. For purposes of comparison, it was 
only slightly less than the 297,000 Vietnamese and 85,000 
Cambodian refugees whom the Office of the UN High Com- 
missioner for Refugees estimated to have emigrated from 
war-ravaged Indochina between August 1975 and May 1979. 
Attention would have to be given to the local and regional 
circumstances that compelled such a massive emigration if one 
were to write a serious account of how prewar agriculture 
actually developed. '* 


Il. 


Let us now shift our focus from the popular struggle 
against the landlord system in its period of decline to the 
concerns of recent American scholarship. Smethurst's Agri- 
cultural Development and Tenancy Disputes in Japan, 1870— 
1940 begins with an introduction attacking earlier models of 
the capitalist transformation of Japanese agriculture, terming 
them *'the standard interpretation of the social impact of ag- 
ricultural development." In Chapter I (''Agricultural 
Growth’’) he surveys developments from the Meiji land tax 
reform of 1873 to the late 1930s. He claims that rural standards 
of living improved continually from the late 19th century 
onward, and that, contrary to popular and much scholarly 
perception, there was no rural recession even in the early 
1920s. Chapters 2, 3, 4, and 6 treat agricultural advances and 
tenancy protests in Yamanashi Prefecture, a sericultural re- 


gion noted for its high incidence of tenant disputes. In Chapter 


5 ("Tenant Disputes in Japan 1917—1941"'), he provides a 
'*macroanalysis'' of official aggregate statistics on tenancy 
disputes. His thesis is that ''long-term economic trends"' (p. 
337) and *‘non-economic’’ factors such as *'literacy, knowl- 
edge, and cosmopolitanism'' (pp. 341-2) were the primary 
causes of rural unrest. Hence, his most original claim: Ten- 
ancy disputes should not be situated in terms of an ongoing 
democratic and revolutionary tradition of protest against 
**Jandlord predominance’’; rather, they should be seen ''as a 
reformist attempt to better conditions of tenancy”’ (p. 339). 
Such, in brief, are his main contentions. 

These contentions contrast sharply with what many 
Japanese historians say occurred in the social relations of 
prewar agriculture. *‘Landlord system"' studies, for example, 
are a recognized field, developed originally during the debates 
on Japanese capitalism of the late 1920s and 1930s. Writers of 
that period were the first to discuss agricultural issues in terms 
of the modern landlord system, a concept that assumed the 





*This photo and the one on p4lof the woman carrying farm imple- 
ments are from Robert J. Smith and Ella Lury Wiswell, The Women 
of Suye Mura (Chicago and London: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1982). 

14. The Japan Times (17 June 1979); Mori Takemaro *‘Senjika 
nóson no kózó henka"' (Structural changes in farming villages during 
wartime) in /wanami kōza Nihon rekishi 20, kindai 7 (Tokyo: Iwa- 
nami Shoten, 1976), p. 339. 
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Rest period during rice transplanting, 1936. A young mother nurses 
her baby. 


contradictory nature and uneven development of Japanese 
capitalism, together with the feudal legacy in politics and 
culture. 

The original Japanese goal in employing such an analyti- 
cal framework was to make rationally intelligible the complex 
system whereby the majority of Japanese who worked in 
agriculture were made to subsidize the nation’s industrial 
development and the state sector of the economy. Use of the 
framework highlighted the relationship between Japan's ag- 
ricultural development and: (a) the larger capitalist production 
process and the international division of labor, (b) agri- 
culture's feudal antecedents, and (c) the imperial state created 
by the Meiji Restoration. The result of this highly rationalist, 
structuralist approach was a rich body of historical writing that 
addressed the land tax reform, the nature of the Restoration, 
the growth of tenancy, the nature of land ownership and of 
rents, changes in the legal-political superstructure affecting 
agriculture between 1889 and the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904—05, the post World War I decline of the landlord system, 
and so on. 

It is this tradition that Smethurst seeks to negate. Of 
course he is not alone in seeking a new explanatory framework 
for analyzing agricultural development in an industrializing 
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Farmers taking action, probably in the 1920s 


economy. In 1983 Penelope Francks's Technology and Ag- 
ricultural Development in Pre-War Japan focused on irriga- 
tion control technology on the Saga plain in northwest 
Kyüshü. Her objective was to challenge the ''Japan model ' or 
the accepted views of agriculture's role in the development 
process. However, her work has serious shortcomings. The 
view that the character of social relations in agriculture is 
determined from without by a technological stimulus—a sort 
of technological challenge/social response model—is too 
simplistic ever to be an adequate principle of historical expla- 
nation of concrete events. Moreover, people, social classes, 
and politics are virtually absent from her account, which con- 
fines itself to the organization and use of agricultural technol- 
ogy, and the forces that conditioned it. 


Illogical Analytical Separations 


Francks, however, did not glorify prewar Japanese agra- 
rian life; neither did she attempt to grapple with social conflict. 
Smethurst does both and therefore his account deserves more 
extensive comment. To begin with, it may be criticized for 
discounting social totalities and failing to comprehend ag- 
ricultural development and tenancy disputes in terms of their 
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wider social determinants. These would include the 
state, the global capitalist market systen 
ments of protest based on peasants and w: 
elsewhere in colonial Asia and Europe d 
1930s. 

The analytical separation of the tenant and labor mos 
ments is equally unhelpful. As we saw earlier 
ments need to be studied together and reenacted historically as 
sides of an all-encompassing process of popula: 
Initially, Japanese industrialization was 1 
drew on peasant household labor. in both 
industry, male and female workers originated 
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from poor farm households. Factory workers participate: 
along with peasants in a common resistance to capitalis! 
economic exploitation and political repression. Peasants 


emulated the organizational forms, techniques, and practices 
of factory workers, even though their social 

quite different. In times of crisis it was not 
and industrial union leaders to consult with and support one 
another. When Kagawa Toyohiko formed the Japan Peasants 
Union (Nichinó) in Kobe in 1922, young industrial workers 
dismissed from their jobs during the great factory and shipyard 
strikes of 1921 were among the key figures who gathered 
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around him. And Nichinó twice took the lead— first in De- 
cember 1925 and again in March 1926—-in establishing Ja- 
.pan's first united proletarian socialist party: the Farmer-Labor 
party (Nomin-rodoto) and the  Labor-Farmer party 
(Ródó-noómintó). 

The two classes also shared common ideological charac- 
teristics. Peasants and factory workers drew part of their ethi- 
cal energies from common *'prebourgeois"" communal ideas. 
When confronted by extreme social hierarchy and personal 
status inequality in factories and villages, they countered by 
asserting claims to status equality within their respective or- 
ganizations.'^ Peasants and workers also rephrased and as- 
serted modern rights (to a job and to land) in familiar terms of a 
claim to benevolent treatment by employers and landlords. 
Even during the class struggles of the early 1920s, the pre- 
modern Tokugawa struggle tradition helped shape class sol- 
idarities and influenced the way in which workers and peasants 
practiced the moral right to strike. 

In writing the social history of prewar Japan, it is thus 
necessary to address connections between industrial workers 
and peasants that are structural, organizational, and even 
ideological in nature. The historian who puts on blinders and 
fails to systematically pursue the many connections between 
the two movements is really projecting the contemporary 
Japanese scene back, anachronistically and unhistorically, 
upon the prewar agrarian situation. An exclusive preoccupa- 
tion with tenants and landlords distorts from the very begin- 
ning the prewar social movements that most need to be 
explained. 


Paucity of Data 


In Agricultural Development and Tenancy Disputes we 
find statistical data dealing in an arbitrary manner with stan- 
dards of living and wages. We see comparative quantitative 
data on village landholding, and other comparative economic 
indices, offered up on the assumption that they can suffice to 
explain actual instances of mass protest action. And we also 
find repeated instances of overgeneralizing on the basis of an 
extremely narrow sampling of historical data. Although 
Smethurst's professed aim is to reinterpret all of prewar 
Japanese agrarian history, he offers a study of only one tiny 
area composed of a few villages and households in the vicinity 
of Kofu City, Yamanashi Prefecture. These villages repre- 
sented an infinitesimally small fraction of prewar Japan's 5.4 
million agricultural households. Smethurst has little to say 
about landlord-tenant relations and tenant disputes occurring 
elsewhere. 

Whether the subject is Tokugawa peasant uprisings or 
prewar tenancy disputes, insight into historical reality is best 
provided by considering the widest range of possible regional 
settings for social conflict, and not just one or two in-depth 
analyses. Detailed analyses of actual disputes occurring in 
many different economic regions can tell us about the variety 
of issues, organizational forms, moods, and beliefs that fo- 
cused different kinds of protest mobilizations. A multiple 
case-study approach also enables us to record how real human 





15. See Thomas C. Smith, *‘The Right to Benevolence: Dignity and 
Japanese Workers, 1890—1920'' in Comparative Studies in Society 
and History, Vol. 26, No. 4 (October 1984). 
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Women carrying farm implements on the way to the fields, 1936. 


beings experienced different sides of the production process, 
and how the international system had an impact on their lives at 
different moments. 

In short, the historian who focuses on only one area and 
one type of protest action, and judges everything else in the 
light of what he or she learned from that one experience, 
cannot claim to have written a serious study of conflicts in the 
social relations of agriculture. Our understanding of the sub- 
ject is better advanced by descriptions of numerous scenarios 
of tenant and small-proprietor resistance and nonresistance, 
cooperation and noncooperation, and power and powerless- 
ness in the process of claiming rights. 

Even then, the analysis of numerous acts of social protest 
compose only a part of the historian's task. In order to provide 
one's own position with some theoretical foundation there 
remains a need to consider issues of definition and analysis of 
terms. In many historical studies a common strategy is not to 
reflect on the concepts one deploys but to let others guide the 
discussion. Smethurst uses the arguments of intellectual oppo- 
nents to help establish the grounds for his own views, ordinar- 
ily an unobjectionable practice. But he scores his points by 
frequently misrepresenting their views. Singled out for criti- 
cism, though not sustained analysis, are James C. Scott, vari- 
ous Japanese Marxist historians, and Nakamura Masanori, an 
extremely prolific social-economic historian whose writings 
have reinvigorated the entire postwar study of the landlord 
system. The problem here is not just that a particular author has 
an inadequate understanding of the views of those whom he 
criticizes, or that he misrepresents their arguments, or that he 
creates straw men so as to be able to accuse them of doing 
naive things. Rather, it is that where the treatment of Japanese 
Marxist scholarship and the more general Marxist debate on 
class struggle are concerned, such carryings on are all too 
common in the American academy. 


Rational Action Theory and Tenant Disputes 


The tenants as described by Smethurst are, for the most 
part, ''increasingly prosperous," pragmatic, rational re- 
formers living in a world virtually devoid of economic exploi- 
tation and even serious police repression. When they partici- 
pated in **disputes’’—a term he claims is really a misnomer in 











à society based on the principle of harmony — "the police 
rarely intervened." When they did, it was usually against 
outside agitators, not real tenants from the local community. 
He completes his partisanship for landlords by discounting the 
role of political repression and registering only one form ofpov- 
erty in villages: ‘‘lazy farmers” (his quotes) who, he quickly 
adds, were better off than their ancestors had been (p. 290). 

The obvious myopia and one-sidedness here need not be 
belabored. The interesting problem, rather, is the author's 
silence about the meaning of rationality itself and his tendency 
to exaggerate the rational feature of human decision making in 
interpreting collective actions. Following the example of 
Samuel L. Popkin's The Rational Peasant (1979), Smethurst 
predicated the beliefs and actions of prewar ‘‘farmers’’ on 
twin hypotheses of individual rational choice and market ra- 
tionality. His tenants organize and act, therefore, only to 
increase their opportunities. They do not act out of frustration 
at being dominated and exploited by wealthier landlords 
whose political control of villages provided them with material 
benefits, as occurred in Gódó Village. They do not even react 
at being deprived of the perquisites of equal social status 
within their communities. Mixed motives of personal gain and 
political resistance hardly ever account for their actions. '^ 

To imagine Japanese peasants to have been practical 
utilitarian maximizers, lacking any independent and overrid- 
ing political commitments of their own, is empirically wrong. 
All that results from describing tenants and landlords alike in 
single-attribute terms of rationality is an utterly implausible 
history of their actions.'* 

There are several general reasons why rational-action 
models grounded in neoclassical economics are not adequate 
guides for interpreting collective actions." One is that individu- 
als make rational-choice calculations in historically concrete 
situations where the force of mutual trust is just as powerful 
as self-interest. In those real-life situations rationality assump- 
tions are too crude to explain human behavior. Second, rational 
calculations in a "game" of rational actions do not suffice to 
determine commitments to courses of action, intentions to act, 
or any of the habits and reflexes that make human beings 
human. As Geoff Hodgson observed in his critique of the 
rational-choice approach to the study of human behavior, “The 
argument about whether 'economic man' is entirely rational 
or non-rational is a false dichotomy. Human agents are both 
rational and sub-rational at the same time."* 

Moreover, in the history of class struggles it is often 
impossible to determine the motivation of actors. Even when 





16. See James C. Scott, Weapons of the Weak: Everyday Forms of 
Peasant Resistance (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 
1985), especially his insightful critiques of Gramsci and Moore in Ch. 
8, ''Hegemony and Consciousness: Everyday Forms of Ideological 
Struggle." 

17. For an interesting discussion of the extreme reductionism that 
characterizes many rational (strategic) choice theories of explanation 
see Andrew Levine, Elliot Sober, and Erik Olin Wright, ‘‘ Marxism 
and Methodological Individualism”’ in the New Left Review, No. 162 
(March-April 1987), pp. 67-84. 

18. Geoff Hodgson, ‘‘The Rationalist Conception of Action'' in the 
Journal of Economic Issues, Vol. XIX, No. 4 (December 1985), 
p. 835. 
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their motivations can be determined, they may be mappropa: 
ate, or simply not matter for explaining the background causes 
of collective protests, or how class struggles affect social 
change. But if the thought processes or the conscious motives 
of individual participants in episodes of class conflict are often 
irrelevant for explaining their actions and, more importantly, 
the results of their struggles, the structural conditions. that 
determine them are not irrelevant. Yet rational choice models 
attempt to explain away these objective "aggregate struc- 
tures (which are often "agents" in their own right), and the 
deeper economic, political, and social processes that he behind 
and are constitutive of specific acts by individuals. 

In Smethurst's case, however, not all of these considera- 
tions are pertinent. For him an unexamined rationality hy- 
pothesis— and an exaggeration of the "rational" feature of 
human decision making serves mainly as a device for sup- 
pressing the normative dimension of peasant behavior, He can 
ignore their beliefs because he assumes that prewar Japanese 
rural society was already so ideologically integrated and har- 
monious in its workings as to have been a "realm of Great 
Harmony’’ (Mao’s term). 

From denying or minimizing the intensity and bitterness 
of class struggles in the countryside, ii is an easy step to 
overlook the ideological and symbolic struggles of everyday 
life. Yet a central piece of the history of fascist Japan in the 
1930s was the clash of beliefs and values arising from the 
concrete experiences and material interests of rural workers 
and landlords — people situated antagonistically in the process 
of production. 

Ultimately, the discussion of the rationality of pe 
behavior should lead to this politicallv important questi 
Why, during the 1930s, did the particular rationality ol: I 
ordinate peasants and workers, not to mention the ruling elites, 
make them either passive by standers to, or staunch supporter: s 
of, criminal aggression abroad and fascism at home? This is is 
the problem of the rationality of irrationality, H is also 
the problem of how people (often against their will) cont riase 
to actions at the collective level that are insane or irrational, 
Unfortunately, rational-action theories cannot explain such 

situations, or the conditions that render rational action impos- 
sible. The explanation of irrational frameworks of action re- 
quires a theory of history rather than a microtheory of imdi- 
vidual rational action. 

Not all errors in interpreting collective phenomena like 
agrarian movements can, of course, be laid at the feet of an 
ill-considered theory of rational action. But the same fuzzy 
thinking exhibited in Smethurst's handling of the rational- 
action model can also be seen in his attribution of causation to 
mere cognitive skills per se, as if the potency or consciousness 
born of literacy or education actually promotes disputes, Such 
arguments (often under the rubric of "human capital theory) 
conveniently overlook the ways in which any given level of 
education, knowledge, or skills invariably conforms to some 
existing social hierarchy of power and privilege. People, or 
groups of people, having the same information concerning a 
common problem will often draw different conclusions as to 
what needs to be done. Those conclusions will depend on their 
conceptual frameworks, shared values, and the various (past 
and present) political-cultural identifications they make. 

Again, this happens because knowledge itself is differen- 
tially allocated. It comes into play in daily life according to the 
class, stratum, and nuclear social groups to which one be- 
longs. The historian of class struggles, therefore, deals with 



























"constructed knowledge." And just as he or she can know 
nothing with an undifferentiated *‘rationality,’’ so nothing can 
be done with Smethurst’s ‘‘noneconomic factors’’ of ''lit- 
eracy” and ‘‘education’’ that are lacking in content and un- 
structured by social groups. They simply do not count in the 
causation of historical events. '? 


The Naming of Social Actors and the 
Unintended Consequences of Social Actions 


Smethurst stresses the difference between ''farmers'' and 
‘*peasants.’’ For him these are not interchangeable terms. He 
associates ''peasants'' with subsistence economies and resis- 
tance to the process of commoditization. By contrast, 
‘‘farmers’’ are real capitalists who, in his view, readily wel- 
come commoditization. On these assumptions, he proceeds to 
juxtapose the disputes of moderate, rational, reformist tenant 
farmers to the rebellions of allegedly irrational, extremist 
peasants of Tokugawa and early Meiji Japan. In making that 
. contrast, however, he mischaracterizes the latter and reveals 
two hitherto concealed but equally mistaken assumptions ab- 
out the dynamics of peasant protest under both late feudalism 
and prewar capitalism. 

First, the mention of a rational/irrational dichotomy of 
peasant protest merely indicates that Smethurst is following in 
the footsteps of Western and Japanese writers who adopted a 
mechanistic sociology of Tokugawa peasant uprisings which 
linked them to sudden, external shocks. Smethurst's own 
notion of a ''passivity-explosion syndrome'' may be dis- 
missed as naive journalism. But the myth of such à 
"syndrome'' goes back to a tradition of writing that exag- 
gerated both the suddenness of peasant protest actions and the 
integrative power of ruling class ideology and control 
mechanisms. In effect, Smethurst assumes that the dominant 
ideology in feudal society had the power to hold peasants in a 
state of complete ideological passivity, until some shocking 
move by the authorities catapulted them into action. 

second, the numerically dominant forms of late Toku- 
gawa and early Meiji peasant uprisings were not ''rebellions, "' 
understood in the traditional sense of armed uprisings against 
the highest established central authority of the country. ‘‘Re- 
bellions’’ might legitimately be used as a rhetorical device for 
underscoring the antisystemic political features of a peasant 
uprising. The more important point, however, is that most 
peasant participants in the uprisings and punitive house- 
smashings of Tokugawa and early Meiji Japan were also local 
level ''reformers." Like their modern heirs under prewar 
capitalism, Tokugawa peasants sought to reform and rehabili- 
tate the system they lived under rather than seek its violent 
overthrow. 

Thus, where the aims and the consequences of collective 
actions are concerned, not Smethurst's thesis but its antithesis 





19. On "constructed knowledge” see Donald L. Brenneis, ‘*Straight 
Talk and Sweet Talk: Political Discourse in an Occasionally Egalita- 
rian Community" in Donald D. Brenneis and Fred R. Myers, 
Dangerous Words: Language and Politics in the Pacific (New York 
and London: New York Univ. Press, 1984), pp. 69-84. On how mass 
literacy does not contribute to the politics of dissent, see John 
Markoff, ''Literacy and Revolt: Some Empirical Notes on 1789 in 
France" in the American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 92, No. 2 
(September 1986), pp. 323-49. 
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is correct: the ikki and yonaoshi (world renewal) struggles of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were as much "'re- 
formist’’ and system-affirming as the tenant disputes of the 
1920s and 1930s. However, only the former had the un- 
intended revolutionary effect of contributing, directly and in- 
directly, to the overthrow of the bakuhan system.* Many 
decades later, after the essential legal rules supportive of 
capitalist private property had been enacted, and industrial 
capitalism had triumphed, thousands of protest incidents oc- 
curred in which tenants demanded reduced rents and the equiv- 
alent wages of factory laborers. But their struggles, by con- 
trast, had an unintended counterrevolutionary effect for they 
helped to precipitate the intensified political repression and 
the fascist regime of labor discipline of the 1930s. 

This fundamental difference in the consequences of col- 
lective rural protest actions in different historical periods can- 
not be explained by drawing unexamined distinctions between 
peasants and farmers. For that approach severs the vital con- 
nection between past and present. But some light can be shed 
on the problem by taking account of larger totalities. That is, 
one can direct attention to the balance of class forces and to the 
fact that, unlike the 1860s, agriculture in the 1930s employed 
less than half the working population and produced less than 
20 percent of the national output. Finally, one can analyze 
different political and economic crises and the psychological 
states that enter into human behavior and contribute to collec- 
tive actions. 


Conclusion 


We have completed a review of the popular struggle 
against the landlord system, and a recent attempt to analyze it. 
I concentrated on Smethurst's study because his weaknesses 
are typical of much prolandlord writing on prewar Japan, and 
also because his analytical framework is not adequate to the 
task he set himself. 

Exaggeration of the formal differences between peasants 
and farmers denies a history to those who worked the land in 
pre-1945 Japan. Yet they were the direct descendants of 
Japan's oldest and historically most oppressed class of pro- 
ducers. And their continuous protests against the exploitative 
structure of agrarian relations were part of the larger demo- 
cratic ferment of the Taisho era. In early Shówa that popular 
dissidence got repressed, distorted, and deflected outward in 
war and aggression. Rather than discount such truths, would it 
not be better to try to explain them? 

Many Japanese historians have sought to write the history 
of agrarian social relations in terms of the modern landlord 
system, using an analytical construct that furnishes useful 
images of structural interaction between agriculture and in- 
dustrial capitalist development. A general framework that 
continues to prove fruitful in guiding Japanese researchers, 
and that affords access to so many different historical issues, 
ought to be carefully evaluated. American students working in 
this area may construe the agricultural sector with whatever 
theories they wish. But if they want to go beyond the landlord- 
system framework, they cannot avoid openly building on 
earlier Japanese studies that use it. 





* The statelike framework, characterized by extreme status inequality 
and discrimination, of Japan from about 1595 until about 1868. See 
Herbert P. Bix, Peasant Protest in Japan, 1590—1884 (New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 1986), pp. xxv-xxx.—Ep. 
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For all students of human society, sympathy with the victims of 
historical processes and skepticism about the victors’ claims pro- 
vide essential safeguards against being taken in by the dominant 
mythology. A scholar who tries to be objective needs these feel- 
ings as part of his ordinary working equipment. 

— Barrington Moore, Jr.’ 








by John Lie* 


The author advances two major argu nel ents: (1) the condi- 
I tion of tenant farmers improved i in the prewar ir period; and (2) 


the farmers were "'rational and "rei formist, " not irra- 
tional'' and "revolutionary." He writes: 





Richard Smethurst reassesses prewar Japanese agrarian 
history in Agricultural Development and Tenancy Disputes in 





Japan, 1870—1940. The author stresses the rural populace's I shall demonstrate that the gradual commercialization of agricni- 
affluence and freedom, in contrast to the misery and oppres- ture, and, simultaneously, the steady spread of technology. more 
sion that characterize the received view. He replaces the image sophisticated farming, education, literacy, cosmopolitanism, and 
of toiling peasants with the vision of enterprising farmers. political opportunity created increasingly prosperous and well. 


informed owner tenant and tenant farmers who challenged their 
landlords in the prewar decades as they managed their farms, on 











rM ————MÁ— M aa the basis of careful calculations of profit and joss. (pp. 33-34 
Smethurst's explicit theoretical targets are Nakamura Masanon 
* [ would like to thank Sookjong Lee and the anonymous reviewers of and James C. Scott. Nakamura represents those who irr 
BCAS for their comments on myriad drafts of this essay. sibly condemn capitalism and erroneously describe a. 
. |. Barrington Moore, Jr., Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democ- sorry picture of rural life; while Scott, the proponent of the 
racy (Boston: Beacon Press, 1966), p. 523. moral economy argument, denies the prewar Japanese farmers 
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"rationality." In order to substantiate his theses, Smethurst 
deploys three main sources of evidence: (1) the extant Japanese 
literature on prewar agrarian history, particularly the work of 
Nishida Yoshiaki; (2) a case study of Yamanashi Prefecture; 
and (3) aggregate historical statistics. 

Smethurst claims to present the available data dispassion- 
ately. Nonetheless, the end product projects an imaginary 
universe severed from the social reality of prewar rural Japan. 
The author ignores much contrary evidence, from contempo- 
rary reports to present-day scholarship. Moreover, Smethurst's 
prolix and repetitive narrative contains many controvegible 
assertions and interpretations. In this essay, I shall focus on the 
author's treatment of prewar agricultural development and 
tenant-farmer conditions. 


H 


Smethurst's general framework is modernization theory, 
although he is somewhat of a revisionist in this regard. The 
earlier generation of modernization theorists was more cir- 
cumspect; the oppressiveness of rural life was considered a 
necessary evil for Japan's later development.^ Smethurst 
dispenses with even this caveat, arguing that the rural popu- 
lace's living condition improved continuously since the Meiji 
Restoration. The persistent leitmotif is that technology, gov- 
ernment, market, capitalists, landlords, farmers' associations, 
etc., all contributed to the modernization and betterment of 
Japanese tenant farmers. Even the ostensibly **dysfunctional"' 
tenant movements merit the author's approval: ‘‘That tenant 
farmers used collective action effectively to advance through 
largely peaceful means their personal (household) fortunes 
reveals a pragmatism which I find admirable’ (p. 356). 

In Smethurst's triumphalist account, nothing appears to 
have deterred the inexorable improvements. No interests 
clashed; no one was denied the spoils of growth. The author 
discusses myriad factors that unshackled Japan from its pre- 
modern fetters to unleash economic growth. 


|l. "Transportation, technology, commercial opportunity, 
industriousness, entrepreneurship, and the resultant capital al- 
lowed Yamanashi farmers to overcome the problems of farm size, 
fertility, location, slope, and lack of water’’ (p. 109). 

2. '"The growth of a market economy between 1870 and 
1940 brought Japanese farmers, rich and poor alike, great benefits, 
even in the nineteenth century; moreover, contrary to differentia- 
tion theory, the more commercial the area, the greater the re- 
wards'' (pp. 32-33). 

3. ''What led to the greater increases in productivity and the 
more extensive social change after 1868 was that Japan. . . had a 
single government dedicated to making the nation strong and rich, 
a policy which helped make the countryside richer as well’’ (pp. 
46-47). 

4. ''One should view the interwar years as a period of tenant 
advance brought about by the tenants’ own petit bourgeois re- 
formist efforts’’ (p. 429). 


Thus Smethurst treats all people and institutions, rather im- 
plausibly, as contributors to the ever-ameliorating society. 
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2. See, forexample, R.P, Dore, ‘‘Land reform and Japan's economic 
development a reactionary thesis’’ in Teodor Shanin, ed. , Peasants 
and Peasant Societies (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1971). 


Smethurst's two major findings are neither new nor con- 
troversial: (1) absolute improvement for the rural populace; 
and (2) the rise of the middle-scale tenants, instead of dif- 
ferentiation (bunkai) of the rural populace. The author cor- 
rectly claims, however hyperbolically, a trend in agrarian 
growth and an increase in the number of middle-scale tenant 
farmers in the seventy-year period covered by his study. What 
is novel in Smethurst's account is the total neglect of the costs 
and context of prewar agrarian development. The absence of 
absolute misery does not vitiate the crux of the received view 
about the toiling rural populace; neither does the absolute 
improvement from the Tokugawa period deny the persistence 
of miserv and oppression in the countryside. Smethurst's one- 
sided argument sounds hollow against the undeniable fact of 
suffering and oppression in the countryside. 





What is novel in Smethurst's account is the total 
neglect of the costs and context of prewar agrarian 
development. The absence of absolute misery does 
not vitiate the crux of the received view about the 
toiling rural populace; neither does the absolute 
improvement from the Tokugawa period deny the 
persistence of misery and oppression in the 
countryside. Smethurst’s one-sided argument 
sounds hollow against the undeniable fact of suf- 
fering and oppression in the countryside. 





First, Smethurst repeatedly minimizes, and at times ig- 
nores outright, the calamities experienced by the rural popu- 
lace. This tendency is especially striking in his dismissal of 
major depressions and their deleterious consequences. For 
example, the author contends that the Matsukata Deflation of 
the 1880s was not disastrous: ‘‘real income per farm worker 
fell only 9.2 percent from 1879-1881 to 1882-1884"' (p. 60). 
Even if one accepts Smethurst's low estimate, one cannot 
thereby ignore the baleful consequences. For example, 
Thomas Smith notes that something in the order of 11 percent 
of all peasant proprietors were dispossessed’’ in this period. 
Smethurst also underemphasizes the Shówa Depression, when 
the condition of rural households worsened due to plummeting 
agricultural prices. The average living standard improved only 
in the mid- 1930s, largely due to the economic upturn resulting 
from Japan's imperialist policies,’ 





3. Thomas Smith, Political Change and Industrial Development in 
Japan (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1955), pp. 82-83. On the 
Matsukata Depression, see Unno Fukuju, ‘‘Matsukata zaisei to jinu- 
shisei no keisei’’ in /wanami kóza Nihon rekishi Vol. 15 (Tokyo: 
Iwanami Shoten, 1976); on the Shówa Depression, see Chó Yukio, 
Shéwa kyékoé (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1973). 
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In this cartoon the child of an unemployed person lacks the necessities 
of life and is thus looking yearningly at a fine-looking prison. 


Second, poverty may persist despite gradual improve- 
ment. Given the aggregate economic growth, some benefits 
surely would have ‘‘trickled down." Smethurst constantly 
underplays the harshness of everyday life for tenant farmers in 
order to substantiate his vision of rural prosperity. He also 
discounts the infernal working condition of female textile 
workers, noting that they chose to leave their villages to work 
in the mills (p. 70). The atrocity of the workplace is well- 
attested. The wretchedness that horrified contemporary ob- 
servers is even more striking now, especially when there is a 
general consensus derived from divergent sources, from the 
Home Ministry investigators to muckraking journalists." 
Furthermore, Smethurst's vision of rural prosperity is in strik- 
ing contradiction to numerous literary and documentary por- 
traits of rural life, such as Nagatsuka Takashi's Tsuchi (The 
earth; 1910) and Inomata Tsunao's Kyubo no noóson (The 
impoverished hamlet; 1934). Incidentally, Smethurst invokes 
the rural poor only in order to chide them: '' The hamlet's lower 
class seems to have been limited to the ‘lazy farmers’ © (p. 
295). In contrast, he applauds the '*Horatio Alger” of Yama- 
nashi, Wakao Ippei (pp. 142-52). Thus the celebration of the 
entrepreneurial spirit and the denunciation of the "failures" 
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*This cartoon is from Ouchi Tsutomu, Fashizumu no michi (The 
road to fascism), Vol. 24 of Nihon no rekishi (The history of Japan), 
(Tokyo: Chüó Koron sha, 1974), p. 187. 

4. For contemporary accounts see Hosoi Wakizó, Joko aishi( Tokyo: 
Iwanami Shoten, 1954) and Okochi Kazuo, ed., Shokkó jijó (Tokyo: 
Kóseikan, 1971). 
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constitute a single ideological package. 

Third, Smethurst's treatment of the differentiation 
(bunkai) argument is misleading. Smethurs! purports to refute 
the existence of absolute misery and the growing pr 
of the population into two classes. Most sc 'holars do not make 
such an argument. For example, Yamada Moritaró, the lead- 
ing Kozaha Marxist, recognized the end of the simple d iffer- 
entiation process after the Russo- Japanese War, * The dif- 
ferentiation argument must be cast in the context of larger 
political economy. For example, one of the most striking facts 
abofit post-Meiji agrarian history is the constant size of the 
farming population. This is due to the outflow of rural popu- 
lace to urban areas, where it constituted the urban underclass 
and the inchoate working class. Industrialization and urbani- 
zation provided outlets for the surplus population thai es 
hitherto been dormant in the countryside. The urban lumpe 
stable" Md 


proletariat served as a ‘‘cushion’’ between the ` 
working class and the rural tenant farmers ^ 





Smethurst claims to present the available data dis- 
passionately. Nonetheless, the end product pro- 
jects an imaginary universe severed from the 
social reality of prewar rural Japan. The author 
ignores much contrary evidence, from contempo- 
rary reports to present-day scholarship. More- 
over, Smethurst’s prolix and repetitive narrative 
contains many controvertible assertions and 
interpretations. 








Thus Smethurst’s use of the Yamanashi case study is 






somewhat deceptive. Nakamura Masanori acknowledges t 
existence of relatively numerous and affluent middle-scak 
tenants in the 1920s and 30s in the region around ane. l 
Sericulture and textile industries drew their labor forces from 
rural regions. The outflow of surplus labor undermined the 
basis of large-scale cultivation with its reliance on menko 


(experienced and permanent) workers. Moreover, the rise of 





5. Yamada Moritaro, "Nóchi kaikaku no rekishiteki igi,” Yamoda 
Moritaró chosakushu, Vol. 4 (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1984). 

6. For the figures on the farming population, see, for example. 
Obkawa Kazushi and Henry Rosovsky, Japanese E conomic Growth 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1973), p. 284. On the urban 
underclass, see Yokoyama Gennosuke, Nihon ne kasóshakai (Tokyo: 
Iwanami Shoten, 1949) and Tsuda Masumi, Mikon no toshi & asó- 
shakai (Kyoto: Mineruva Shobó, 1972). On proletarianization, see 
Sumiya Mikio, Nihon chinródóshiron (Tokyo: Tokyo Daigaku Snap- 
pankai, 1955) and Oishi Kaichiro, 'Ródóryokugun no kósei, in idem, 
ed., Nihon sangyokakumei no kenkvu, Vol. 21 Tokyc ; Tokyo Daigaku 
Shuppankai, 1975). B 


7. See, for example, Nakamura Masanori, 
ed., Nihon sangyókakumei no kenkyu, Vol. 2. 
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A communally owned insecticide spray in use on rice seedbeds in 
Okayama Prefecture (before 1959) 


sericulture produced an additional source of income for ten- 
ants. Thus the ascendance of middle-scale tenant farmers oc- 
curred in the context of industrialization, which undermined 
the fortunes of large landlords and accelerated the process of 
proletarianization. The differentiation argument cannot be re- 
futed by a case study of a prefecture, or even a region. 
Smethurst, however, fails to incorporate ''region'' as an im- 
portant unit of analysis, much less the national, or even inter- 
national, political economy. 

Fourth, Smethurst's analysis neglects the relative under- 
development of prewar Japanese agriculture, which took a 
back seat to industrialization. All statistical indicators attest to 
the relative retardation of the agrarian sector. Consider that 
agricultural workers consistently received lower wages than 
even urban casual day laborers." Contrary to Smethurst's 
claim, the state aided tenants only in order to calm rural 
restlessness and create a dependable base of support. For 
example, Tani Kanjó, the first Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, wrote in 1893: “As long as there are solid [chan- 
toshita] people tied to the land, the foundation of the country 
will not shake whatever happens, even if filthy parties like 
socialists and communists arise."? However, the state generally 
fostered industrialization and militarization. For example, the 
government opted to cultivate food supplies in the colonies, 
instead of lowering land taxes and improving rural conditions 
for rice production. Instead of helping the farming population, 
the government pursued a policy favoring industrialization. ^ 
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*This photo is from Richard K. Beardsley, John W. Hall, and Robert 
E. Ward, Village Japan (Chicago and London: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1959). 
8. See, for example, Teruoka Shüzó, Nihon nógyo mondai no tenkai, 
Vol. 2 (Tokyo: Tokyo Daigaku Shuppankai, 1984), p. 259. 
9. Quoted in Sakurai Takeo, Nihon nóhonshugi (Tokyo: Hakuyosha, 
1935), p. 83. 


Finally, the author underemphasizes the costs of Japanese 
'*modernization.'' Capitalist development further hurt the 
burakumin (outcastes) and created pockets of horrendous pov- 
erty. The need for cheap wage-labor led to the enforced migra- 
tion of Korean workers. Even as burakumin, Korean, and 
others performed the most menial labor, the general condition 
of the working class was far from enviable. Liberal rights were 
curtailed, while everyday life became increasingly mili- 
tarized. ‘‘Modernization’’ entailed ‘‘internal colonization," 
particularly of Hokkaido and the expropriation of the indig- 
enous Ainu population. The quest for power and market led to 
imperialist ventures and warfares, including the colonization 
of Korea and Taiwan. Even the use of chemical fertilizers, 
which accounted in large part for the increase in agricultural 
productivity, has negative consequences that have yet to mani- 
fest themselves completely. All these and more, then, provide 
the context within which the limited gains for the rural popu- 
lace must be considered. '' 





10. Onthe state encouragement of industry over agriculture, see Ishii 
Kanji, Nihon keizaishi (Tokyo: Tokyo Daigaku Shuppankai, 1976). 
For colonial rice policy, see the scholarly blueprint by Tóhata Seiichi 
and Okawa Kazushi, Chosen beikoku keizairon (Tokyo: Nihon Gaku- 
jutsu Shinkókai, 1935). 

11. On the burakumin, see Harada Tomohiko, Hisabetsu buraku no 
rekishi (Tokyo: Asahi Shuppansha, 1973); on the enforced Korean 
labor, see Pak Kyong-sik, Chosenjin kyoseirenkó no kiroku (Tokyo: 
Miraisha, 1965). Incidentally, the enforced migration of Korean labor 
is the root cause of the problem of the Korean minority in Japan. 
Perhaps the best short account of the Japanese working class is by 
Nimura Kazuo, ''Ródósha kaikyü no jótai to ródó undo" in /wanami 
kéza Nihon rekishi Vol. 18 (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1975). On the 
curtailment of civil liberties, see Richard H. Mitchell, Thought Con- 
trol in Prewar Japan (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1976). On 
‘internal colonization,’ see Kaiho Mineo, Hopposhi no ronri (Tokyo: 
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The Japanese invasion of China in the 1930s 
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But why bother looking at the larger context? Isn't 
Smethurst providing an objective and scholarly reassessment 
of prewar Japanese agrarian history? After all, an academic 
monograph is necessarily specialized and the author cannot 
possibly cover everything. Nonetheless, consider the follow- 
ing ''thought experiment." Imagine the uproar that would 
follow a publication extolling the virtues of prewar German 
agrarian history. Moreover, what if the author failed to men- 
tion Nazism? That is, can one write an adequate agrarian 
history of prewar Germany without mentioning its costs and 
context, namely Nazism? The answer, I think, is no; and I 
think the same can be said for the Japanese case. 








Yühikaku, 1974). On the expropriation of the indigent Ainu popula- 
tion, see Takakura Shin'ichiró, Ainu seisakushi (Tokyo: Nihon Hy6- 
ronsha, 1942). On the general account of imperialism and coloniza- 
tion, see Kobayashi Hideo, ‘Dai toakydeiken’ no keisei to hokai 
(Tokyo: Ochanomizu Shob6, 1975); on Korea, see Pak Kyong-sik, 
Nihon teikokushugi no Chosenshihai, 2 vols. (Tokyo: Aoki Shoten, 
1973); on Taiwan, see So Teruhiko, Nihon teikokushugika no Taiwan 
(Tokyo: Tokyo Daigaku Shuppankai, 1978); on continental China, 
see Kitaoka Shin'ichi, Nihon rikugun to tairiku seisaku (Tokyo: 
Tokyo Daigaku Shuppankai, 1978). 

On the environment, consider the following extract from *‘The 
report to the minister of agriculture at Berlin, on Japanese husbandry '' 
by Dr. H. Maron, included in Justus von Liebig, The Natural Laws of 
Husbandry (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1863): *'Thus in 
Japanese agriculture we have before us the representation of a perfect 
circulation of the forces of nature; no link in the chain is ever lost, one 
is always interlaced with the other. . . . This is the great difference 
between European and Japanese culture. The former is simply a 
delusion, which will be detected sooner or later. Japanese cultivation, 
on the other hand, is actual and genuine; the produce of the land 
represents indeed the interest of the capital of the soil's productive 
power. As the Japanese knows that he has to live upon that interest, his 
first care is devoted to keeping the capital intact. He only takes away 
from his soil with one hand, if he can make up the loss with the other; 
and he never takes more than he can return’’ (pp. 369-70). See also Ui 
Jun, ed., Gijyutsu to sangyó kogai (Tokyo: Kokusai Rengo Daigaku, 
1985). 


courtesy of John Lie* 
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The fundamental problem is Smethurst s implicit theoret 
ical perspective which severs ''good'' from "bad" in analyz 
ing the socioeconomic development of prewar Japan. On the 
one hand, Smethurst argues that modernization (which seems 
to include everything) produced beneficial consequences. On 
the other hand, he neglects deleterious consequences emanat 
ing from the same process of modernization. It is a serious 
distortion to abstract positive phenomena which result from 
the same causes that produced the calamities culminating in 
the Fifteen Years War. I don't mean to imply that all historical 
analyses should be comprehensive. Nonetheless, there is a 
significant difference between  "'specialization" and 
‘*myopia.*’ Each piece of historical analysis has the burden of 
placing itself in the context of larger historical processes. Just 
as Nazism cannot be ignored in any history of prewar 
Germany, one cannot ignore fascism in a history of prewar 
Japan. At least, Smethurst must provide a framework to disen 
tangle broader context from agrarian development 

Smethurst's history of agrarian Japan distorts because it 
merely collects *'facts"" conducive to his thesis about the 
gradual improvement in the countryside. In this search, 
Smethurst loses the **forest ': the fact that Japan in the 1930s 
may be characterized as **fascist,’* in the sense that Barrington 
Moore, Jr. writes: 


When all these differences have been recognized, the underlying 
similarities between German and Japanese fascism still remain as 
the fundamental features. Both Germany and Japan entered the 
industrial world at a late stage. In both countries, regimes emerged 
whose main policies were repression at home and expansion abroad 
In both cases, the main social basis of this program was a 
coalition between the commercial-industrial élites (who started from 
a weak position) and the traditional ruling classes in the countryside 
directed against the peasants and the industrial workers. Finally, in 
both cases, a form of rightist radicalism emerged out of the plight of 
the petty bourgeoisie and peasants under advancing capitalism 
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Smethurst's analysis of tenant farmers is problematic 
Consonant with the modernization perspective, the author 
stresses the increasingly ''enlightened'' character of the rural 
population. **The farmer was a positive actor, an “economic 
animal,' a small entrepreneur, if you will, who increasingly 
made every effort to maximize profits by using new techniques 
to produce more and better cash crops" (p. 229). The transfor- 
mation is from the illiterate and parochial peasant to the literate 
and cosmopolitan farmer. Smethurst argues that the spread of 
literacy and ‘‘enlightenment’’ led to ''the new awareness of 
potency, born of political success, literacy, knowledge, and 
cosmopolitanism which is central, and it influenced tenant 
farmers to take a more instrumental view of life and disputes - 
(p. 344). 

Smethurst inveighs against the moral economy argument 
However, he misconstrues its message, which is simply that 
not everyone acts like a Western capitalist in managing his/her 
affairs. Actions are inextricably embedded and enmeshed in 
institutional contexts. For example, consider the contrasting 





*This picture is from Nagahara Keiji, Kókoku shikan (A historical 
view of the empire), Vol. 20 of /wanami bukkuretto (Tokyo: Iwanami 
shoten, 1983), p. 43. 


12. Moore, Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy, p. 305 


notions of tenant farmers as ''entrepreneurial'" or ''self- 
exploiting.’’'* Prewar Japanese tenant farmers were ''ra- 
tional’’ or ‘‘entrepreneurial’’ to the extent that they struggled 
to survive. It seems hyperbolic to emphasize their freedom, as 
Smethurst does: ''The rural market economy did not destroy 
the farmer; it freed him” (p. 229). Tenant farmers were 
"forced to be free"' to eke out subsistence by putting in long 
hours. It is meaningless to speak of freedom without mention- 
ing the enormous constraints that prewar Japanese farmers 
faced. 

Smethurst's other role for ‘‘rational’’ farmers is as ''labor 
union activists," who seek incremental improvements rather 
than pressing for revolutionary demands. Modernization made 
peasants more ''reasonable'': **During the late Tokugawa, 
Meiji, and Taisho eras, at speeds differing from region to 
region, peasants became farmers, and reformist tenant dis- 
putes replaced indignant, anti-government, anti-usury, mil- 
lenarian uprisings'"' (p. 319n). Smethurst criticizes other anal- 
ysts for imputing motives to farmer-activists, although he 
commits the same ''crime."' *'I propose that owner tenant and 
tenant farmers, whose living standards clearly improved in the 
twentieth century, viewed tenant disputes primarily as effi- 
cacious reformist efforts to lower rents and better conditions of 
tenancy, and only secondarily as a means of seeking an ab- 
stract goal like 'equity' or destroying an inequitable land 
tenure system"' (p. 12). Smethurst defines the tenant farmer 
movement as ''reformist,"' thereby ignoring disparate strands 
and animating ideologies of the agrarian movement. All the 
drama, all the struggles are effaced from Smethurst’s account 
of businesslike farmers bargaining for lower rent. Indeed, the 
convergence resulted from the state’s effort to suppress com- 
peting ideologies. Furthermore, Smethurst elides different 
character and constituency of tenant movements over time. 
For example, during the 1920s, the upper crust of the tenants 
constituted the leadership in their effort to improve the tenancy 
relationship. However, in the 1930s, an increasing number of 
poor tenants on the brink of destitution struggled for their very 
livelihood. '* 

Finally, Smethurst consistently attributes benign motives 
to the state. He claims that various agencies of the state helped 
the tenants. ‘‘Neither the police, nor the courts, nor the media- 
tion law, nor the political system, helped the landlords crush 
the tenant movement; rather, all seem to have helped tenants 
extend their power vis-à-vis the landlords'' (p. 424). To claim 
that the state consistently advanced the tenant interest flies in 
the face of all available evidence. The author ignores numer- 
ous instances of direct repression following the establishment 
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13. On the concept of ''self-exploitation,'' see A.V. Chayanov, The 
Theory of the Peasant Economy (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1986). 


14. Inomata Tsunao, Kyübo no nóson (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 
1982), pp. 206ff. For general accounts of the tenants' movements, see 
Nómin Undoshi Kenkyükai, ed., Nihon nomin undóshi (Tokyo: To- 
kyo Keizai Shinpósha, 1961) and Aoki Keiichiro, Nihon nomin un- 
doshi, 6 vols. (Tokyo: Tokyo Nihon, 1958—62). On agrarian move- 
ments in the period of **fascism,"’ see Yasuda Tsuneo, Nihon fashi- 
zumu to minshu undo (Tokyo: Renga Shobéshinsha, 1979) and Mori 
Takemoro, ed., Kindai nomin undo to shihaitaisei (Tokyo: Kashiwa 
Shob6, 1985). 
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Traditional farmhouse near Kyoto, 1968 


of ''agrarian'' police in the 1920s or the indictment of left- 
wing tenant union leaders under the Peace Preservation Law. 
Repression intensified with militarization and the accompany- 
ing imperialist ventures. The state supported tenant farmers 
against landlords only when it required mass support for the 
war effort. '* 
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Reassessing the condemned past may be a good antidote 
to the progressivist illusion that celebrates the present as the 
best of all possible worlds. However, the Leibnizian theo- 
dicy'^ is at least comforting compared to the reactionary cele- 
bration of the fascist past. It is nothing less than a crime to 
provide a distorted picture of the past that jettisons the obvious 
toil and suffering of the masses while delineating a benign and 
idyllic vision of fascist Japan. Smethurst's view of Japanese 
history up to the Pacific War is similar to that of the apologists 
of fascist Japan, extolling the state and praising ''the hard 
work'' of the populace that resulted in the modernization of 
Japan. The only glaring omission is the Emperor. In the end, 
Smethurst's account would have obviated the need for fascist 
propaganda, such as: ''We will not want, until we win’’ 
(hoshigarimasen, katsumadewa), since tenant farmers, at 
least, seemed to have fared so well. 

Is there any point in writing nearly 500 pages on the 
absolute improvement of prewar agrarian Japan and the 
crumbs that most farmers received from the catastrophic quest 
for market and power, while ignoring the larger contexts of 
militarization of society, imperialist expansion, and the gen- 
eral misery it wrought on the world? It is one thing for sur- 
vivors to reminisce fondly about the past, however horrendous 
it may have been; even the jungle warfare in the Philippines 
kindles fond memories of solidarity and adventure forty years 
later in karaoke bars. But who will speak for the perished 
victims of history? 





15. See, for example, Teruoka, Nihon nógyo mondai no tenkai, Vol. 
2, especially pp. 283-366. 

16. Leibnizian theodicy is a system of natural theology aimed at 
seeking to vindicate divine justice in allowing evil to exist. —ED. 
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A Response by the Author 


by Richard J. Smethurst 


I was surprised to receive a letter from the editor of BCAS 
asking me to reply to not one, but two reviews of my book. I 
am somewhat flattered to be dealt with twice in the same issue 
of BCAS and would like to take this opportunity to reply first to 
John Lie's review, *‘Fascist Japan As Number One,’ and then 
to Herbert Bix's stimulating article, ‘‘Class Conflict in Rural 
Japan: On Historical Methodology.” 

Lie's review is divided into two parts: he deals in the first 
with my description and methods of analysis of prewar rural 
society, and in the second with my not having placed my study 
of rural social change within the context of the rise of 
"fascism'' in the 1930s. In the first part he argues that I 
consistently downgrade rural poverty and that my presentation 
of the concept of the differentiation of the rural classes, as it is 
advanced by Japanese Marxist scholars, is "misleading." 
Beginning in my introduction, and at regular intervals there- 
after, I state that there was poverty in the prewar Japanese 
countryside. On this subject I make what I consider to be two 
important points in my book. First, as much poverty as there 
was, there was less than most scholars of the interwar country- 
side suggest; and second, there was much less than there had 
been before the process of industrialization began. If I do not 
describe in detail "the harshness of everyday life for tenant 
farmers,” it is not because I am unaware of it or unsympa- 
thetic, but because many scholars have described it before. I 
also hesitate to use terms like ''horrendous poverty,” misery 
and oppression,” ''the atrocity of the workplace” and *‘an 
increasing number of poor tenants on the brink of destitution,’ 
to characterize conditions in interwar Japan, as Lie does, 
because I wonder then what words one would use to describe 
poverty just before a mortality crisis like the Tempé famine in 
the 1830s, during which hundreds of thousands of people 
starved to death. Given the desperate conditions in which, 
according to Lie, the rural poor lived in twentieth-century 
Japan, it is surprising that we do not find widespread starvation 
in 1934-35 in Tohoku, where in some counties in those 
‘‘famine’’ years, rice yields were as low as 12 percent of 
normal. The number of deaths in Iwate, the prefecture hardest 
hit by the Tohoku crop failures of 1934—35 (the 1934 Iwate 
rice harvest was only 46 percent of the average of the five 
previous years, and the 1934—35 average only 58 percent of 
the 1929—33 average), actually declined in 1934—35 by 2 
percent from the average of the five previous years, and the 
population continued to grow in the famine years by slightly 
more (1.3 percent) than the average growth rate of the twenty 
previous years, | percent per annum. When one compares 
these statistics with the estimates that after the famine years of 
the 1830s, when Tóhoku suffered from crop failures of a 
similar magnitude, the population of the northeast fell by as 
much as 10 to 15 percent, one can only conclude that the living 
standards of poor farmers even in Japan’s poorest agricultural 
region had improved over the intervening century. 

Lie argues that although in the introduction to my book 
(pp. 24-29) I discuss a variety of Japanese approaches to 
differentiation, my account of the view Japanese scholars hold 
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of the "differentiation of the rural classes" concept is over- 
simplified. He also writes that when | deal with this concept i 
should have kept in mind that "for example, one of the most 
striking facts about post-Meiji agrarian history is the constant 
size of the farming population," which was "due to the out 
flow of rural populace to urban areas, where it constit ede the 
urban underclass and the inchoate working class." This 

"urban lumpenproletariat served as a ‘cushion’ between the 
‘stable’ urban working class and the rural tenant farmers. in 
other words, Lie suggests that differentiation led not oniv to 
more and poorer tenant farmers and farm workers, but to an 
increasing number of urban poor as well. The error in his 
argument is that the farming population was not stable a fter the 
Meiji period. Between 1912 and 1939, the agricultural work 
force fell by 2.7 million people or 17 percent, while the total 
work force grew by 6.4 million, or 25 percent. Over the same 
period real value of agricultural production per farm worker 
increased by 88 percent, paddy rents fell bv 17 percent, real 
dry-field rents fell by 27 percent, and real wages for manu- 
facturing workers increased by 110 percent, for industrial 
workers by 105 percent, for agricultural workers by 44 per- 
cent, and even for lowly service workers, who were both urban 
and rural, by 41 percent. In all cases the wage data are for both 
male and female workers. Although conditions improved in 
their villages people migrated to cities because urban jobs 
often provided even better opportunities than those available at 
home. 








Moreover, prewar tenant farmers, who for the 





most part knew little or nothing about socialism 





(and often opposed it when they did), were able io 
better their Mp conditions, ibid ther rents, 





socialist revolution as he. stari € p road t te ) len- 
ant farmer defeat, I see it as the beginning of the 
road to tenant farmer success. 








How does this picture, of rising standards of living for 
poor farmers because of increasing agricultura il productivity, 
falling rents, and increasing urban wage levels, square with 
Lie's account of an inchoate lumpenproletarian cushion for 


surplus population in the cities? It does not. The fact is that by 
the interwar years Japan's labor surplus was gradually shrink- 
ing, labor had become increasingly expensive (with fluctua- 
tions, of course, in wages and value of production levels 
between 1912 and 1939, and a drop in most indicators during 
the depression dua of the did DU and RANA the 


proletariat was not a as Tenue as Lic would heu us be lieve. 
Lie is correct when he states that "Nakamura Masshán 

acknowledges the existence of relative ly numerous and af- 

fluent middle-scale tenants’ in the interwar years, something 


which, because of the difficulties of summarizing in a few 
pages of my book complex ideas developed over hundreds of 
pages in Nakamura's work, I did not take the time to point out 
when describing his approach to differentiation. But since it is 
important, let me do so here. Although Nakamura writes that 
there was a growing polarization between large landlord land- 
ownership and small, fragmented tenant-farm management in 
Japanese capitalism's formative period in the Meiji era (Rodo- 
sha to nómin [1979], pp. 42—47, 59; Kindai Nihon jinu- 
shiseishi kenkyu [1976]. p. 136), he finds that in the 1920s 
there were owner-tenant and tenant farmers who produced for 
the market, similar to Nishida Yoshiaki’s ''commercial pro- 
duction tenant-farmers.’’ But having written in his landmark 
work on the landlord system, Kindai Nihon jinushiseishi 
Kenkyu, that there was a group of relatively prosperous middle 
farmers in the late Taishó era, Nakamura warns the reader not 
to overemphasize the importance of these farmers. To begin 
with, Nakamura writes that when one makes calculations to 
determine the level of commercial activity of these middle 
farmers, one must include unpaid wages, as Nishida does not 
do. Since farmers do not receive wages, part of their income 
must be allocated as wages, and this shrinks when gross 
income falls in the wake of declining prices for rice, cocoons, 
and other farm products, but input expenditures do not de- 
crease— especially because, according to Nakamura, interwar 
tenants were forced to pay rents that were high in both amount 
and in percentage of yields (kogaku koritsu kosakuryo). Thus 
commercial tenant farmers who appear to have been making a 
profit may in fact have been merely cutting their own wages to 
keep their businesses in the black. According to Nakamura, 
the result is that a good number of Nishida's *'commercial 
production tenant farmers"! did not make commercial profits 
or prosper at all, but belong in the “‘poor farmer" (Ainno) 
category. 

Nakamura tells the reader that these commercial tenant 
farmers often participated and provided leadership in tenant 
campaigns to lower rents after World War I because their 
industrious farm management was most susceptible to the 
impact of the landlords' high rents. Having written this, how- 
ever, in the next paragraph he warns us not to rate this motiva- 
tion for disputation too highly (ibid., pp. 233-34). Why? 
Because according to Nakamura, each tenant had both this 
bourgeois, petty commercial side to his character, and a pro- 
letarian aspect as well. As agricultural conditions worsened in 
the late 1920s and during the depression in the first half of the 
1930s, the proletarian side, and more particularly the tenant's 
desire to receive like a factory worker a fair wage for his work, 
came to dominate (ibid., pp. 233-250). In fact, during the 
depression years, tenancy increased, middle- as well as lower- 
income farmers were impoverished, and the two groups tended 
to merge into one large, poor farmer class (pp. 268, 288). In 
other words, although Nakamura recognizes the existence of a 
middle group of relatively successful tenant-farmers in the 
early 1920s, his emphasis, unlike Nishida's which stresses 
commercial production and profits, is on high rents, falling 
"wages,'' poor farmers even among commercial tenants, a 
dual, bourgeois-proletarian tenant mentality rather than sepa- 
rate groups of better-off and poorer tenants, and the virtual 
disappearance of middle farmers during the depression. In 
short, Nakamura emphasizes immiseration, not movement 
toward the middle. 

In the second half of his review, Lie takes me to task 
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because I have not written about the connections between 
prewar agrarian history and the rise of Japanese fascism. He 
writes that "one cannot ignore fascism in a history of prewar 
Japan'' and ''it is a serious distortion to abstract positive 
phenomena which result from the same causes that produced 
the calamities culminating in the Fifteen Years War.’’ While I 
agree with Lie that it is important for a historian of Japan 
between the two world wars to attempt to understand the 
causes of Japan's involvement in World War II—I have al- 
ready written one book and several articles on the subject and 
would like to return to it in the future— I cannot accept the idea 
that every history of prewar Japan must touch on the origins of 
the war, However, putting aside for future discussion the 
complex question of the diplomatic, political, economic, and 
social forces that led to Japan's involvement in the Pacific 
War, let me raise here a few questions about Lie's approach to 
the problem as evinced in his review. 





How does this picture, of rising standards of living 
for poor farmers because of increasing agricul- 
tural productivity, falling rents, and increasing 
urban wage levels, square with Lie's account of an 
inchoate lumpenproletarian cushion for surplus 
population in the cities? It does not. The fact is 
that by the interwar years Japan's labor surplus 
was gradually shrinking, labor had become in- 
creasingly expensive (with fluctuations, of course, 
in wages and value of production levels between 
1912 and 1939, and a drop in most indicators 
during the depression years of the early 1930s), 
and accordingly, the polarization process had re- 
versed itself. 





Is fascism a useful term to advance our understanding of 
Japan in the late 1930s and early 1940s? The writings of Itó 
Takashi have convinced me that the word fascism, like em- 
peror system and absolutism (and as many readers may know, 
the three are sometimes used together in one phrase as in 
zettaishugiteki na tennosei fashizumu), is both too vague and 
too emotionally loaded to help us explain the coming of the 
war. (Let me add that I do not find Lie's use of Barrington 
Moore's definition of Japanese fascism adequate proof that 
there was such a phenomenon in fact, I question altogether 
the value of Moore's Social Origins of Dictatorship and 
Democracy as a source on Japan.) Does Lie raise the issue of 
Nazi Germany because he equates the Japanese and the 
Germans in the 1930s and 1940s as authoritarian, fascist re- 
gimes? If so, is this because there are important and uniquely 
significant similarities between their systems, or is it merely 
because they were wartime allies in a war against the so-called 
democratic powers? (One should keep in mind that these 
democratic powers included Stalin's Soviet Union.) It seems 





In 1984 Hokkaido farmers protested against Japan's growing wave of imported foods, narrowing market for domestic 
agricultural products, price-hikes in farming equipment, and government policies favoring industry over farming 

They started a movement to boycott products made by SONY, Ajinomoto, and Daiei, three companies that had made 
strongly anti-farming statements, and after four months the companies retracted their statements and agreed to make 


efforts to support agriculture.* 


to me that we could advance our understanding of Japan's 
prewar and wartime history at least as much by comparing it 
with other countries, including some of those among Japan's 
wartime enemies. 

How repressive was the Japanese state toward the tenant 
movement? I shall not repeat the arguments from my book that 
when considering the government's reaction to the tenant 
movement one should separate tenant farmers from their urban 
labor and intellectual "leaders" and sympathizers, nor my 
data that demonstrate the relatively, although not completely, 
hands-off policies of the police and courts toward tenant 
farmers in the tenant movement, except to make one point. Lie 
tells us that there were widespread indictments of left-wing 
tenant union leaders under the Peace Preservation Law; in fact, 
between 1925 and 1940, the courts indicted 154 participants in 
tenant disputes for violations of the Peace Preservation Law 
(and we do not know if all of them were tenant farmers), less 
than 3 percent of the total number of indictments under the 
law. 

Finally, let me point out two places where Lie is unfair to 
me. First, I do not "'chide"' the rural poor. When on p. 295 I 
write of Kubo Nakajima's ''lazy farmers," ' I describe not my 
own view, but that of the hamlet's farmers. Second, I think 
that Lie is out of line when he entitles his review **Fascist 
Japan As Number One,” and writes that my ''view of Japan- 
ese history up to the Pacific War is similar to that of the 
apologists of fascist Japan. `’ My approach to the tenant farmer 
movement has been influenced by the gradualist, social demo- 
cratic views of writers like Eduard Bernstein. I am not, nor do I 
want to be, an apologist for ''fascism,'' or '" Marxism, " or any 
other **ism,'' and nothing in my book justifies such a charge. 


Herbert Bix has written an essay primarily aimed at dis- 
cussing methods of analyzing prewar Japanese rural class 








*This photo and caption information are from AMPO: Japan-Asia 
Quarterly Review, Vol. 19, No. 2 (1987), p. 17. 
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conflict; thus he devotes the first two-thirds of his piece to 
presenting his interpretation of interwar class struggle before 
turning to a critique of some of my modes of analysis. Bix 
presents in the opening section of his essay a concise and 
eclectic (it includes ideas associated with the views of various 
Japanese scholars) overview of an approach to rural class 
conflict with which I disagree. Since the reader can gain a 
better idea of our differences by turning to my book and Bix s 
various writings, | shall not discuss Bix s overview here ex 

cept to make one point. He seems to have fallen into the same 
trap as some Japanese scholars. Bix discusses the increasing 
number of tenancy disputes (and, as | have written in my book, 
I think the number of tenant participants would be a bette: 
indicator of the ebb and flow of the tenant movement) in the 
early- and mid-1920s and again in the early 1930s, and then 
illustrates his presentation with a discussion of the "famous 
case of G6d6 Village,” a tenant dispute that cannot be con- 
sidered typical by any stretch of the imagination. To wit, while 
65 percent of all tenant disputes between 1925 and 1940 lasted 
less than three months, the Gódó dispute continued for over a 
decade. While most disputes took place without open conflict 
and police and court intervention, the Gódó case was charac 

terized by all of them. While most disputes ended in com 

promise that gave the tenants substantial benefits, the Godo 
case ended in their defeat. Accordingly, this dispute is in 

cluded in many of the histories of the tenant farmer movement 
because it is such a dramatic and richly documented dispute 

But since it is exceptional the Gódó dispute is hardly a legiti 

mate case on which to base an interpretation of rural class 
struggle in the interwar years. 

In the shorter, second part of his essay, Bix turns to a 
discussion of my book. He writes there, for example, that | err 
by making an "'analytical separation of the tenant and labor 
movements. ™ Although I do not write in any detail about the 
labor movement, I do not think I make this separation. | do. 
however, make what seems to me a necessary distinction 
between tenant farmers and their movement on the one hand 
and the urban ''leaders'" of the national tenant organiza- 
tions— many of whom were involved with labor unions at the 
same time— on the other. Let me reiterate what | state in my 


book: the goals of many of these leaders did not reflect the 
aspirations of the majority of tenant farmers who took part in 
tenant disputes. Bix also thinks I misrepresent the views of 
those whom I use "to help establish the grounds’’ for my own 
positions. I think my presentations are for the most part accu- 
rate. In fact, I have spent a great deal of time reading and 
explicating the writings of scholars like Nakamura, Nishida 
Yoshiaki, and Ouchi Tsutomu, because I believe the historian 
has an obligation to place his findings in the context of the 
ideas of others who have written on his subject; I am disap- 
pointed that Bix sees no difference between my method and 
that of others who set up unnamed straw men. I object to Bix's 
statement that I am guilty of ""partisanship for landlords.” As 
should be very clear from my book, and especially from my 
introduction, | have great admiration for the pragmatism of 
what I see as the reformist, gradualist tactics of prewar tenant 
farmers. I am pro—tenant farmer, not ‘‘pro-landlord.”’ 

Bix also introduces several broader questions in the sec- 
ond section of his essay that are of considerable interest but do 
not represent with complete accuracy the methodologies I have 
used in my book; nor are they in themselves necessarily cor- 
rect, For example, he writes that "'rational-action models 
grounded in neoclassical economics are not adequate guides 
for interpreting collective actions"; it is wrong to attribute 
""causation to mere cognitive skills per se, as if the potency or 
consciousness born of literacy or education actually promotes 
disputes; and "'any given level of education, knowledge, or 
skills invariably conforms to some existing social hierarchy of 
power and privilege." But what these statements and others 
Bix makes boil down to is this: We each have very different 
ways of explaining the nature and degree of success that rural, 
social movements achieved in the interwar years. Bix writes, 
for example, that one cannot understand the prewar tenant 
farmer movement without using the concepts of class con- 
sciousness and class struggle. Many tenant leaders in the 
1930s, ‘by opting not to struggle for socialism," to Bix the 
goal of the labor-farmer movement, ''contributed to their own 
eventual defeat.” By turning to "'legalism and reformism,”’ 
farmers like Sunaga Kō, one of the leaders of the Gódó dis- 
pute, followed their own petty bourgeois, class instincts as 
owner-tenants and upper-income tenants (owner-farmer in his 
case) and thus allowed the landlords to remain in power. But I 
believe, as Eduard Bernstein wrote at the turn of the century, 
that the road to a better life for the working class does not lead 
through class struggle and revolution only. Gradualist and 
reformist strategies and tactics can reach the same goal, and do 
it without the wrenching traumas of revolution, the repressive- 
ness of post-revolutionary Maoist or Stalinist regimes, or the 
rejection of some kind of market system to allocate resources 
efficiently. Moreover, prewar tenant farmers, who for the 
most part knew little or nothing about socialism (and often 
opposed it when they did), were able to better their working 
conditions, lower their rents, and negotiate better contracts 
with their landlords along the way (as farmers in G6d6 did). 
Rather than seeing the rejection of class struggle and socialist 
revolution as the start of the road to tenant farmer defeat, I see 
it as the beginning of the road to tenant farmer success. 

And finally, I recognize, as Bix points out in his last 
paragraph, that there is a large amount of "'useful" Japanese 
literature on the modern landlord system and agrarian social 
relations, and I have read much of it. Although the various 
scholars who have contributed to this literature have presented 
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many different interpretations, one like myself who comes 
from outside the Japanese scholarly tradition notices immedi- 


ately that there are underlying premises that run throughout it. | 


This may best be illustrated by the similar vocabulary which 
one finds in almost every book on Japanese rural society: for 
example, “‘parasitical landlord," ''authoritarian, emperor- 
system state authority," "polarization," "period of the estab- 
lishment of industrial capital," "monopoly capitalist stage of 
development,” '*emperor-system repression," ‘‘farm-village 
fascism,” and of course the ubiquitous word, "contradiction. " 
It seemed to me when I began writing my book, and it still 
seems true, that the time had arrived for someone to approach 
Japanese rural society from outside the parameters of this 
tradition, in the hopes of broadening the scholarly debate. I 
have set myself this task and assume others are doing and will 
do the same. 


* * * 


A New Book from BCAS! 


The Other Japan: Postwar Realities 


Edited by E. Patricia Tsurumi, University of Vic- 
toria, for the Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars. 


The scholarly analyses and literary portraits in this volume 
concentrate on the existing realities of Japan's postwar history. 
Drawing the reader's attention to the unresolved conflicts be- 
neath the smooth surface of capitalism, they fill in awkward 
gaps in our understanding of contemporary Japan and underline 
the urgency of finding alternatives. Three major themes are 
developed in a fascinating balance of critical Western scholar- 
ship and Japanese voices telling their own story: (1) the pos- 
sibilities for alternatives to existing structures; (2) Japan's 
atomic bomb legacy; and (3) the gargantuan human costs of 
the "economic miracle." This important book is an antidote 
to the seemingly endless stream of overwhelmingly positive 
reporting on "the Japanese challenge" being offered to the 
North American public by both the print and electronic media. 
Without the other side of postwar Japan's remarkable story, 
half-truths and distortions in the highly affirmative reports 
breed misconception and misunderstanding. This book is about 
the other side of the story. 


An East Gate Book, December 1987; 176 pages, with figures, tables, 
maps, and photos; hardcover, $29.95; paper, $14.95. 


Published by and available from M.E. Sharpe, Inc., 80 Business 
Park Dr., Armonk, N.Y. 10504, U.S.A. Phone: (914) 273-1800. 
Add $2.00 for postage and handling. 
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Review Essay 


by Eddie J. Girdner 


Social Ferment in India is an ambitious effort to under- 
stand the fundamental social, economic, and political contra- 
dictions in contemporary India. It is a stinging indictment of 
Congress party rule since independence, and blames the pol- 
icies of the Congress (I) party and former Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi in particular for the emerging "'social ferment." This 
perspective is, however, contradictory to George's most basic 
hypothesis that historically derived cultural elements, such as 
caste, are the fundamental driving forces in Indian society. 
The lack of a consistent theoretical framework for analysis 
leads the author to trace the fundamental contradictions of 
modern society to cultural factors but to attempt to explain 
them in terms of contemporary political and economic factors. 
This internal contradiction and ambivalence in the argument is 
troublesome and confusing, often rendering the argument less 
than convincing. 

An example is the discussion of the widespread protests 
Over reservations for certain castes and tribes in education and 
government employment. Consistent with the author's frame- 
work for analysis, it would seem that the major cause of such 
protests is the conservative ''caste psychology'' of upper- 
caste Hindus, rather than the Congress(I) party's affirmative 
action policies for the underclasses. The Congress(I) party, 
however, is depicted as primarily concerned with preserving 
upper-caste privileges and using its reservations policies 
merely as a tool to shore up its vote bank among the lower 
castes and tribes. Not only is the government given no credit 
for its efforts to provide greater equality, but it is blamed for 
the problem itself. This political explanation is inconsistent 
with the argument that the problem stems from a "'caste 
psychology.” | 

While the Congress(I) party must certainly be held ac- 
countable for its political mistakes and failures, it is difficult to 
see how it can be held responsible for India’s cultural heritage 
grounded in antiquity and the ''caste psychology '' of the upper 
castes if this is an inherent cultural factor of Indian society. 
Moreover, the attempt to explain contemporary movements 
often leads to truncated discussions of complex situations that 
will be disappointing to many area specialists. In some places 
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SOCIAL 1 FERMENT IN INDIA. by Asanada 
George. London and Atlantic Highlands, NJ: 
The Athlone Press, 1986, 358 pp., $39.95. 
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there are inaccuracies apparently due to the author's lack of 
familiarity with the existing literature. Another difficulty is the 
failure of the author to adequately appreciate the impact of 
Western social and political thought on modern India and the 
continuing external economic and political forces on contem- 
porary society. 

The book begins with an introductory chapter that ex- 
plores India's cultural heritage and continuity, followed bv a 
very broad-ranging chapter outlining the major conflicts in 
contemporary India. In subsequent chapters, George expic 28 
three broad categories: social and economic conditions in the 
countryside following the green revolution, the social and 
economic status of the Scheduled Castes, and the struggles of 
the Scheduled Tribes, particularly the Biuls of southern 
Rajasthan, against cultural assimilation into the Hindu caste 
system and modern Indian society. Corruption in the context of 
social change is briefly addressed, and a posiscript summarizes 
the recent terrorist violence in the Punjab and the 1985 out- 












bursts in Gujarat against the state government's policy on 
reservations for the Backward Castes, Scheduled Castes, and 
Scheduled Tribes. ' The book is based on the author's travels in 
India, during which she interviewed officials, academics, so- 
cial scientists, and others. In addition, a wide range of con- 
temporary literature on India is surveyed. 





|. The Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are constitutionally 
defined categories. The Scheduled Castes are largely the former 

"untouchable castes'' and include members of the Hindu and the Sikh 
religions only. The term Scheduled Caste was adopted in 1935, when 
the lowest ranking Hindu castes were listed in a "schedule" appended 
to the Government of India Act for purposes of special safeguards and 
benefits. Backward Castes are castes that have been declared socially 
and educationally backward, in addition to the Scheduled Castes. 
Today these three groups include about 75 percent of India's | 
population. See Harold R. Isaacs, India s Ex-Uniouchabies (Mew 
York: John Day, 1965), chapter two, and Donaki Eugene Smith, India 
as a Secular State (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1963), pp. 117-24, 185-86, 317. 












The framework for the analysis is based largely on recent 
works that explore the origins of India's ancient myths. 
Among these are Richard Lannoy's The Speaking Tree and 
Pupil Jayakar's The Earthen Drum. The central premise of 
George's book is drawn from Lannoy's argument that an 
understanding of modern India depends on an awareness of 
India's cultural heritage, In modern India, it is argued, there is 
no agreement on what should be included in the genuine roots 
of Indian culture. George writes: “*In Indian culture most of 
the so-called Indian tradition is based on the almost deliberate 
blanking out from the mind of the elements which hitherto 





In this eighth century work from the Kailàsanátha Temple at Elürá, 
Shiva and his queen-consort, Parvati, are sitting in state in their 
mountain home of Kailása. Below them Ravana, a Singhalese giant 
who is a great foe of the godly powers, is shaking the mountain as 
he attempts to uproot it in order to use its energy in his war against 
Rama and his allies. As Parvati feels the quivering, she fearfully 
grabs Shiva's arm, but Shiva remains unmoved and holds all secure 
by calmly pressing down his foot. Shiva and Párvati, Hinduism' s 
twofold personalization of the absolute, are thus shown to be com- 
pletely secure, beyond every earthly assault—beyond even the 
superhuman attack of a world-shaking demon who rocks the universe 
with his twenty arms! [This caption information is mostly from Hein- 
rich Zimmer, Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and Civilization (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1946), pp. 197-8, plate 60.] 
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Tribal worship objects in front of a hut in rural India, 1987 


constituted the deepest strata of Indian culture" (p. 23). This 
"submerged tradition," which dates from the encounter be- 
tween the Aryans and the Dravidians, must be rediscovered, 
often in the local traditions. Hindu political and cultural 
hegemony. in this view, is held responsible for obscuring the 
true roots of Indian culture, which George assumes are non- 
Aryan. 

Pupil Jayakar, recently appointed cultural advisor to 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi," has linked myth and ritual to 
the art forms of rural India and argues that there is a cultural 
unity that brings together local or "Little Traditions" (p. 233). 
According to George, however, the ""subconscious assump- 
tion" of a "'Great Tradition deriving from the Aryanization 
and Sanskritization of numerous Little Traditions" (pp. 234- 
35), prevails. Most Hindus are unwilling to accept as valid the 
research of Jayakar, which has revealed the non-Aryan roots of 
deities and traditions claimed by the upper caste Hindus as 
exclusively Aryan. George argues, for example, that Shiva 
and Ganesh are of tribal origin (p. 240). 

The paradigm for the social turbulence of modern 
Indian society is taken from a myth in Hindu tradition in 
which the “*heaven-born and the Impious . . . joined hands 
to churn the cream of life from the primeval milky ocean" 
(p. I). While the churning produced great gifts and bounty 
for society, it also produced poison (social ferment) that 
was swallowed by Shiva. This allowed the nectar to finally 
emerge. Malati Shengde, in The Civilized Demons of the 
Rig-Veda, argued that these myths "represented a very real 





2. Rita Manchanda, "The Great Leap Forward," The Illustrated 
Weekly of India, 9 Nov. 1986, p. 27. 


,.; transforming it into a myth” 





conflict which was later blotted out from human misery by 
(p. 1). In the essential struggle 
between the Aryan and non-Aryan civilizations, the Aryans 
attained cultural domination over the non-Aryans. George 


feels that because of the prevailing cultural blindness, most 


Indians are unable to adequately understand modern Indian 
social reality. 





The central premise of George's book is drawn 
from Lannoy's argument that an understanding of 
modern India depends on an awareness of India's 
cultural heritage. In modern India, it is argued, 
there is no agreement on what should be included 
in the genuine roots of Indian culture. George 
writes: *'In Indian culture most of the so-called 
Indian tradition is based on the almost deliberate 
blanking out from the mind of the elements which 
hitherto constituted the deepest strata of Indian 
culture.” 





In her view, the Congress party has become the vehicle 
for the consolidation and perpetuation of Hindu and Brahmin 
cultural hegemony in Indian society, and its leaders epitomize 
the pervading caste consciousness of society and Hindu cul- 
tural chauvinism. Congress (1) party rule is seen as the political 
embodiment of Hindu dominance, the root of India's social, 
economic, and political turmoil. A historical continuity is seen 
from Brahmin conquest in antiquity to Congress(I) party 
hegemony today. The conservative agendas of Hindu ex- 
tremist organizations such as the Rashitriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS) and Karan Singh's Virat Hindu Samaj are de- 
picted as largely consistent with the Congress(I) party's 
agenda. She claims, for example, that Indira Gandhi advised 
her party members to avoid the Virat Hindu Samaj, not be- 
cause of its communalist nature, but “‘for fear of eroding her 
secular image’’ (p. 34). According to the author, the Hindus 
and the Congress(1) party today suppress tribal and regional 
movements as the Aryans suppressed the Dravidian cultural 
elements in antiquity. 

Chapter One, entitled *'India on the threshold of the 
eighties,” while highly informative, raises a number of ques- 
tions. The most characteristic feature of contemporary India, 
in this analysis, is the "fundamental caste psychology’ (p. 
29). However, since the Indian constitution, Indian political 
institutions, and the commitment to social and economic 
equality were derived from the West and are contradictory to 
the prevailing caste psychology, it is not possible to '* make the 
normative order coincide with the existential order'' (p. 29).^ 
The difficulties of moving toward an egalitarian society are 
‘very largely rooted in the caste system characterized by the 
dominance of the religious order over the secular" (p. 32). 
This raises questions about the nature of the Indian state and 
whether it is indeed secular. 
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George depicts the Indian political thinkers and architects 
of India's political system as being largely unaware of this 
problem. She writes that the "main quarrel of the "ur 
class educated elite" who led the nationalist movement "with 
the imperial concept was the divergence between liberal con- 
stitutional theory in the home country and its practice in the 
imperial possession" (p. 30). She continues, "the educated 
elite more or less drew inspiration from other western mode 
and opted for a direct system of election without pondering 
its suitability to Indian traditions and institutions " (p. 37). 
While such statements are true to some extent. they are in 
many ways misleading. The enormous gap between British 
liberal democracy at home and colonial rule in the colonies 
was certainly discussed by Indian thinkers. but was by no 
means the main concern of either Mahatma Gandhi or 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Gandhi's writings on Western Hberal 
democracy were highly critical of the system itself ss X 
fundamentally rejected it. True democracy, he believed, mus 
be based on nonviolence. Because of this, in 1940 he wrote 

‘The European democracies are to my mind a negation a of 
democracy. "^ 

Nehru was deeply influenced by the Fabian Socialists, 
and envisioned a society that went far bevond the British 
liberal democracy in securing social and economic equality." 
Other Indian thinkers such as Jayaprakash Naravan (J.P. 
M.N. Roy, Ram Manohar Lohia, J.B. Kripalani, and others, 
engaged in a sharp critique and far-reaching « deba ites j about € he 
suitability of Western institutions in Indian so y ho 
only pointed out their shortcomings, particu jary ini terms of 
economic and political centralization, but i uiti nately rejected 
them. Roy as well as J.P. ultimately rejecte 
advocated ‘‘partyless democracy." 

Also confusing are the author's repeated references to 
India's ''intellectual elite’’ as if it were monolithic in its 
thinking. In fact, there were at least three major streams of 
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autonomous ` S pian : the disi. ‘family. prm province 
nation, caste, and class. Politicization has not led to the emergence of 
new groups that might weaken group loyalty to existing cultural 
institutions. 

4. M.K. Gandhi, Democracy: Real and Deceptive (Ahmedabad: 
Navajivan Pub. House, 1961), p. 18. The synthesis between Oar- 
dhian and Western concepts of socialism is beautifully illustrated in 
V.K.R.V. Rao, The Gandhian Alternative ta Western. Socialism 
(Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1970). 

5. See S.C. Ghose, Nehru’ s İdea of Socialism (Calcutta: Oc eana 
Publishing House, 1984), pp. 69 and 187. Nehru’s approach to social- 
ism was “idealistic, ethical, humanitarian, scientific, and technolog- 
ical and pragmatic . a scientific approach to sociz ic 
problems in a peaceful and democratic way whose obi jective was the 
establishment of a society based on the principle of co-operation and 
the betterment of individuals, not of few but of ali ` 

6. Of M.N. Roy's many writings, his sharpest critiques of Westem 
liberal democracy are in Politics Power and Parties (Calcutta: 
Renaissance Publishers, 1960). Also see D. Mackenzie Brown, The 
Nationalist Movement: Indian Political Though from Ranade to 
Bhave (Berkeley: University of California Press, 19613. 





















thought within this elite: Sardar Patel and those who saw 
Western capitalism as the future of modern India, Nehru who 
desired a secular vision of state socialism and a mixed 
economy, and the Gandhians, who more or less based their 
views on Gandhi's ideas about Indian socialism. It is never 
made clear which section of the intellectual elite this term 
refers to. 

Students of modern Indian political thought will also be 
surprised by George's characterization of J.P. In referring to 
the sarvodaya movement, for the welfare of all, she writes, 
"there is little evidence of its having been spelt out in concrete 
terms or getting off the ground” (p. 32.). Again she writes, 
'"., .. Gandhian leaders like Jayaprakash Narayan talked - 
about partyless democracy at the village level, [and] they also 
recognized the need for decentralization. However, J.P. failed 
to spell out clearly his ideas on the subject" (p. 47). An 
examination of the literature of Indian socialism including 
J.P."s basic writings, however, would fail to substantiate such 
a claim.’ J.P. was influenced by M.N. Roy's critique of the 
party and partyless democracy. His movement for "'total re- 
volution,” based on partyless democracy and decentraliza- 
tion, derailed the Congress(l) party in the 1970s and pre- 
cipitated the emergency of 1975-77. A number of grass-roots 
political movements such as the chipko movement to save the 
forests in the hill regions of northern India also emerged from 
the sarvodaya movement." 

George also discusses the movements for regional auton- 
omy such as in Assam, Punjab, and Andhra Pradesh. She is 
correct in her assessment of such movements as "'perhaps the 
most important issue before India in the eighties"' (p. 45). It is 
true that the Congress(I) party must share much of the blame 
for the highly centralized nature of the Indian political system. 
Given George's stress on the need for autonomy, however, it is 
curious that she writes: "Despite these fundamental contradic- 
tions within the political system, it is difficult, however, to 
envisage what better system could emerge in line with the true 
Indian tradition" (p. 46). She states that the "intellectual 
elite” saw the village as an ''ideal entity’’ upon which to base 
development. *'This led to catchphrases like ‘democratic de- 
centralization' and a plethora of legislation seeking to estab- 
lish the panchayat raj, or village councils'' (p. 46). She then 
points out the inherent problems involved in the panchayati raj 
system due to the conservative social nature of the village. 
While she is correct that village conservatism has often proved 





7. See Bimal Prasad, ed., A Revolutionary s Quest (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1980). On decentralization see Jayaprakash 
Narayan, ‘‘Decentralized Democracy: Theory and Practice," The 
Indian Journal of Public Administration 7 (July-Sept., 1961), pp. 
271-86. Works by J.P. include Socialism, Sarvodaya and Democracy 
(1964), Towards a New Society (1958), and Towards Total Revolution 
(1978), For J. P.'s impact on Indian politics in the 1970s, see Geoffrey 
Ostergaard, Nonviolent Revolution in India (New Delhi: Gandhi 
Peace Foundation, 1985). 

8. See, forexample, Manimala, ‘‘Zameen Kenker? Jote Onkar!: [To 
whom does the land belong? To those who labour on it!] The Story of 
Women's Participation in the Bodhgaya Struggle," in Madhu Kish- 
war and Ruth Vanita, eds., Jn Search of Answers: Indian Women's 
Voices from Manushi (London: Zed Press, 1984), pp. 149-76, and 
Gail Omvedt, *'India's green movements," ' Race and Class, Vol. 28, 
No. 4 (Spring 1987), pp. 29-38. 


to be a problem with these institutions, it seems to be a risk that 


one must take if there is to be genuine democratic decentraliza- - 
tion with many decisions being made locally. Moreover, it is - 


not always the case that these institutions are controlled by 
conservative vested interests. In many cases new and progres- 
sive leaders have emerged. For Indian thinkers such as 
Gandhi, J.P., and M.N. Roy, decentralization was certainly 
more than a "'catchphrase, " and J.P. was highly critical of the 
government not giving more autonomy to the panchavat 
institutions. 





George's analysis addresses a fundamental di- 
chotomy in modern Indian society between the 
Indian cultural reality and the Western secular 
ideal and be Placing the cultural dimension 
of the problem at the center, she attempts to show 
how the political, psychological, and economic 
dimensions are related. However, the author ex- 
aggerates the importance of Brahminic ideology 
as a determining factor in the current social pro- 
test and struggle, and in so doing she tends to 
contradict and undermine her own argument that 
Congress (I) policies are responsible for the in- 
creasingly violent social ferment in India. 


Other pressing problems mentioned by the author include 
the politicization and inefficiency of the bureaucracy, the 
alienation of the people from the bureaucracy, the class bias of 
the courts, the failure of the courts to deal with problems of 
social justice, the inadequacy of government programs to help 
the poor, the large '"black'"" economy, inequitable and regres- 
sive taxation, etc. | 

While George correctly emphasizes the disturbing rise in 
Hindu communalism, there is no mention of similar trends 
among many Indian Moslems. For example, she quotes from 
an interview with Syed Shahabuddin, a former member of 
Parliament, who sees ‘‘an insidious effort" by the Hindus to 
assimilate the Moslem community and advocates greater *‘cul- 
tural pluralism.*’ Unfortunately, it is misleading to build up an 
argument against Hindu chauvinism in this way. While it is 
true that many Moslems genuinely desire cultural pluralism, 
the Moslem community has recently demonstrated its own 
chauvinistic aspects and social conservatism in the Shah Bano 
case and the 1986 drive for a Moslem personal law, The author 
is correct to blame Hindu chauvinists for many communal 
problems, but to be convincing the argument must deal with 
both communities with an even hand. It appears that such 
oversights stem from the author’s view that Hindu cultural 
chauvinism is at the root of India’s social and political 
problems. 

In subsequent chapters, George presents a kaleidoscopic 
view of modern India: the failure of land reforms, Sikh ter- 
rorism, the intransigence of the caste system, upper-caste 
reaction to government reservations policies, corruption, 














Schoolchildren in a largely Harijan village in Punjab. Harijans were 
formerly untouchables and are now one of the Scheduled Castes. 
They remain on the lowest level of the caste hierarchy all over India. 


labor migration, bonded labor, lack of social welfare for the 
tribals, deforestation, etc. Her review of a sampling of recent 
literature and personal interviews with intellectuals, policy- 
makers, and common people present diverse points of view. 
Given the complexity of these problems, however, the book 
simply tries to do too much. The discussion often jumps from 
one topic to another in different parts of the country, tending to 
fragment the arguments. The strongest part of the book is the 


discussion of the tribals, particularly in regard to problems of 


cultural hegemony. 

George’s analysis of social change in the countryside 
emphasizes the economic and political hegemony of the upper- 
and middle-caste groups and the disproportionate benefits they 
have reaped from the green revolution in relation to other 
groups. She emphasizes the inability of the government to 
implement land reforms adequately and the ability of landown- 
ing groups to evade legislation limiting the size of holdings 
through benami transfers (transfer of ownership of land to 
relatives or others to avoid land ceilings legislation) as well as 
falsification of land records. 

In a chapter on land reform policy under Marxist rule in 
West Bengal, she shows that while land reform has been more 
successfully implemented in this state, land distribution has 
led to new problems, "'pitting the middle and marginal peas- 
ants against those even poorer'' (p. 136). In addition, it ap- 
pears that the increasingly small size of holdings (47.5 percent 
below 0.5 hectare) has led to the stagnation of agricultural 
yields (p. 143). It is suggested that cooperative farming based 

n "ancient patterns of mutual self-help'' might be a feasible 
solution to this dilemma. 

In her discussion of caste in modern India, George argues 
that the modern process of assimilation of tribes into the caste 
system may be tied to similar processes in antiquity. It is also 
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"the rudiments of a caste system may have existed in t 
societies before... the Aryan impact ip. 
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In her view, the Cong rein] party has become the 
vehicle for the consolidation and perpetuation of 
Hindu and Brani cultural become in Indian 
society, and its leaders epitomize the pervadin: 
caste consciousness of society and Hindu cultum 
chauvinism. Congress (I) party rule is seen as the 
political embodiment of Hindu dominance, the 

















root of India's social, economic, and political 
turmoil. 





















In this view, caste and ethnicity appear as the di 
forces in Indian society, rather than potiti ul and ec 
factors. She challenges Rajni Kothari's view that politics is 
"secularizing caste"; rather, caste is "swallowing and 
ing alien concepts of political thought" (p. 163). The Marxists 
are mistaken, according to this view, in believing that ecc 
nomic change can bring about social transie sation, f 
caste domination i is attributed to “‘subcons: — tradi i 
attitudes. The major reason that caste cannot he done away 
with is that the "secular power ' has always been “subsumed 
to the ritual power concentrated in the Brahmin as priest" (p. 
177). In her view, then, the ruling Congresstl) is not a secular 
political force, but the embodiment of Brahminic ideolog 
and is seen in practice as directly responsible for the per 
tion of Hindu dominance. 

The debate about the relationship betwee 
is also briefly addressed (pp. 180-84). Whi 
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t George 185 correct 


that much of the Marxist analysis of Indian society in class 
her analvsis does not 


terms is mistaken," do justice to the 





9. For example, Hari P. Sharma wrote: " Metaphiorically speaking 

one can say that the present situation in rural India is ike a w ater- 
melon—green on the outside and red inside" (The Green Revolu- 
tion in India," in Kathleen Gough and Hari P Sharma, eds.. 
Imperialism and Revolution in South Asia [New York: Month 
view Press, 1973], p. 96). Events in Puniab and Uttar Pradesh in the 
1980s have, however, proved such characterizations to be over 
optimistic. For a critique of the above article and analysis : 
ricultural class relations in Punjab see T.E. Sharma, "Political 
cations of the Green Revolution," Punjab Journal o f Politics 
1981, pp. 65-92. T.R. Sharma writes: "It seems that in |. 
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debate and to the various concepts of class in contemporary 
Marxism. The thrust of the debate is not whether caste is 
equivalent to class, but whether class formation, however 
class might be defined, is occurring. Critics of the class anal- 
ysis approach to Indian society usually point out that caste and 
religious consciousness are stronger than class in Indian soci- 
ety, rendering a class analysis superfluous. However, it is 
possible to recognize the salience of religion and caste, in most 
cases, as impediments to class consciousness and class forma- 
tion, while employing the concept of class to analyze the 
struggles of workers, peasants, tribals, etc. Either structural or 
nonstructural concepts of class, such as that of E.P. Thomp- 
son, '" are useful in the analysis of, for example, labor disputes 
in the unionized sector of the textile industry, as long as one 
acknowledges the peculiarities of Indian society. Such an 
approach might also be useful in studying the struggle of 
migrant agricultural laborers or other workers in the informal 
labor sector. One need not argue that class is stronger than 
caste to find class analysis a useful concept of social analysis in 
India. '' 

The discussion of the complex situation in Punjab also 
tends to oversimplify the actual situation. It is somewhat 
surprising that after putting so much emphasis upon cultural 
and ethnic factors, Punjab is seen as *‘a political crisis" and 
that ''communal tension and terrorist activities are merely a 
symptom of the problem" (p. 301). Few would deny the 
genuine grievances of Punjabis and the legitimate claims for 
greater political autonomy from the center. Also the Con- 
gress(I) party should certainly be condemned for promoting 
fundamentalist Sant Jarnial Singh Bhindranwale, for its handl- 
ing of ''Operation Bluestar’’ in 1984, for its failure to deal 
with the anti-Sikh riots following the assassination of Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi in 1984, and for the more recent failure 
to implement the Longowal Accord. 

Nevertheless, George's discussion tends to legitimize the 
fundamentalist and communalist activities of the Sikh terror- 
ists. If one is to be fair, however, all communalist activity and 
terrorism must be condemned, whether by Hindus, Moslems, 
Sikhs, or other communities. The implication is that such 
'*social ferment" ' is healthy and leads to positive change. She 
says that Indira and Rajiv Gandhi failed to understand that the 
problems of Punjab and Assam can only be solved by unity and 
through building on the plural nature of society (p. 315). What 
this neglects is the increasingly fundamentalist thrust of the 





today no radical changes are on the agenda. In spite of mounting 
disparities the hope of any revolutionary social action in the foresee- 
able future is remote"' (p. 89). 


10. ''By class I understand an historical phenomenon, unifying a 
number of disparate and seemingly disconnected events, both in the 
raw material of experience and in consciousness. I emphasise that it is 
an historical phenomenon. I do not see class as a ‘structure’, nor even 
as a ‘category’, but as something which happens (and can be shown to 
have happened) in human relationships" ' (E.P. Thompson, The Making 
of the English Working Class [New York: Vintage Books, 1966] p. 9). 


I1. Forexample, Gail Omvedt's work on women's tribal movements 
in Maharashtra and Jan Bremen's analyses of agricultural laborers' 
struggles in Gujarat. Jan Myrdal in /ndia Waits (Chicago: Lake View 
Press, 1986) argues that in most cases, such as the violence between 
upper caste landowners and low caste landless laborers, caste is class. 
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The Sikh's Golden Temple in Amritsar, built with its four doors 
corresponding to each direction to signify an openness to worshippers 
from all faiths. During Prime Minister Indira Gandhi's second ad- 
ministration, conflict between many Sikhs and her Congress party 
became especially acute, and months of peaceful agitation followed 
by armed conflict in the Punjab culminated in Operation Bluestar, 
an attack on the Golden Temple bv Indira Gandhi's troops. Six 
months later in the fall of 1984 Indira Gandhi was assassinated, 
allegedly by two Sikh guards who had sworn vengeance. In reaction 
over 3,000 Sikhs were killed in Delhi and other north Indian cities 
during the ten days that followed. 


movement in Punjab, which has gone far beyond the just and 
legitimate demands for greater regional political autonomy in 
a federal structure. The Akali party, while certainly more 
moderate than the extremists, is itself essentially commu- 
nalist. The continued terrorism and attacks upon Hindus in the 
Punjab is directed at driving more and more Hindus out of the 
Punjab. The theoretical basis for an independent Khalisthan is 
the concept of a Sikh nation. The Akali party has not evolved 
into a regional party but a communal party. These commu- 
nalist interests are fundamentally opposed to a culturally and 
religiously pluralist Punjab. While there are certainly Hindu 
organizations that would like to see a Hindu India, it is not 
accurate to characterize the Congress(I) party as one and the 
same with these Hindu extremist organizations. It remains 
committed to a secular state. 

While the movement for greater political autonomy in 
Punjab is consistent with nationalist values, the militant chau- 
vinism of the extremists must be condemned. A number of 
terrorists have received training in neo-Nazi camps in the 
southern part of the U.S. operated by Frank Camper and also in 
Pakistan. They have assassinated progressive academics, 
editors of progressive journals (such as Preet Lari), and mem- 
bers of the Communist party in Punjab, and are attempting to 
secure aid from the U.S. government by characterizing their 
movement as anti-Communist, and opposed to the Congress 
regime in New Delhi which, they stress, has supported the 
Sandinistas in Nicaragua. In a statement in the House of 
Representatives on 8 October 1986, Gurmit Singh Aulakh, 
President of the International Sikh Organization, stated: 


[Rajiv] Gandhi remains a part of the communist sphere who 
actively supports terrorism . . . He endorses the Soviet invasion of 


Afghanistan and recognizes as legitimate the Communist Viet- 
namese puppet government in Cambodia .. . Gandhi visited 
Moscow last year where he pledged friendship and cooperation. 
History has shown that it is difficult for any religious people to love 
[sic] under a communist government and the Sikhs are no 
exception. '* 


Such statements are characterized as ''supporting the cause of 
Truth." 

In addition to the continued terrorist attacks on Hindus, in 
May 1987 the militants launched a campaign against shops 
selling meat, liquor, and tobacco. They have threatened to kill 
women wearing saris or trimming their eyebrows. This brand 
of cultural and communal totalitarianism should be recognized 
for what it is. It is most certainly not compatible with a 
culturally and politically pluralist Punjab. And it must be 
recognized as equally despicable whether perpetuated by 
Hindus, Sikhs, or Moslems. These forces must be recognized 
as the real threat to a secular India. The author, however, fails 
to distinguish between legitimate demands for autonomy and 
the campaign to drive out the Hindus and create a totalitarian 
Sikh confessional state based on religious nationalist ideology, 
analogous to those of Israel and Pakistan. 

It is also misleading to characterize Punjab as ''the centre 
for modern Industry" (p. 310). In fact one of the central 
demands of Punjabis has been that the Indian government 
invest a greater amount of resources in industry in Punjab. As 
Paul Wallace has noted, ''although Punjab is India's most 
developed agricultural state, it is an industrially backward 
state . . . Of total central investment in nondepartmental 
undertakings as of March 1979, Punjab's share was only 
2.2%." [ndustrialization in the Punjab is confined primarily 
to the small-scale sector. This has increased the alienation 
among rural youths who increasingly seek employment in 
urban.areas, and there is a perceived need for greater in- 
dustrialization to expand the benefits of the green revolution, "° 
In her analysis, however, George overlooks many economic 
factors such as these. 

George's analysis addresses a fundamental dichotomy in 
modern Indian society between the Indian cultural reality and 
the Western secular ideal and values. Placing the cultural 
dimension of the problem at the center, she attempts to show 
how the political, psychological, and economic dimensions 
are related. However, the author exaggerates the importance 
of Brahminic ideology as a determining factor in the current 
social protest and struggle, and in so doing she tends to con- 
tradict and undermine her own argument that Congress(1) 
policies are responsible for the increasingly violent social 
ferment in India. 

This book contains a large amount of useful information 
about the major problems and challenges facing leaders in 


contemporary India. George is correct in stressing the role of 


cultural and ideological structures in shaping modern Indian 
society. Unfortunately, there is an overreliance upon these 





12. Suraj, 26 October, 1986, p. 7. See also other excerpts from the 
U.S. Congressional Record in the same issue. 

13. Paul Wallace, ''The Sikhs as a ‘Minority’ in a Sikh Majority 
State in India,'' Asian Survey 26 (3), 1986, pp. 371-72. 

14. Ibid., pp. 371-72, 376. 
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Punjab farmers going to a political rally 


factors in explaining contemporary social ferment. While pro 
viding insight into Indian society, this concept cannot begin to 
explain all the social, political, and economic turbulence in 
modern India. Also, while the Congress(!) party and Indira 
Gandhi must share part of the blame, they cannot be blamed 
for all of India's problems. Trying to cover such a large canvas 
has, unfortunately, led to the author's oversimplification o! 
many complex social and political phenomena * 
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Review Essay: The Suboptimal ‘‘Miracle’’ 
of South Korean State Capitalism 


by James M. West 


Seoul is often lauded as ‘‘The Miracle on the River Han" 
in Occidental literature on economic development. South 
Korea's export-led industrialization is extolled as an overcom- 
ing of formidable obstacles: a poverty of natural resources; a 
steady fiscal drain for nonproductive military expenditures; 
and a continuing dependence on foreign capital and technol- 
ogy. Testimonials to this '*miraculous modernization” are 
regularly churned out in the form of econometric analyses and 
monographs in the functionalist genre of reverse social en- 
gineering. Throughout the developing world, South Korea is 
put forward as an edifying instance of a Third World market 
economy bootstrapping itself from the periphery toward the 
core of the international economic order, with benefits trickl- 
ing down in due course for one and all. 

Miracleologists, like other ‘‘normal scientists" in the 
field of development economics, adhere to austere Weberian 
canons of value-neutrality. They also respect disciplinary 
boundaries, particularly the demilitarized zone between eco- 


nomics and constitutional history. Thanks to this self-confer- - 


red methodological autonomy, economic analysis can begin 
and end in an ahistorical and apolitical universe. Scalar indices 
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of macroeconomic growth afford objectifiable, if morally ag- 

nostic, criteria for recognizing miraculous progress. More-, 
over, no puzzling over causality is necessary. The theater? 
comes equipped with a deus ex machina— the self-harmoniz- 
ing ‘‘free market’’ of perfect competition. 

As secular theologians of Progress, normal development 
economists share the layperson's belief that miracles involve 
defiance of a law of nature. Superstition is out of the question, 
however. Macroeconomic diagnoses of the South Korean 
"miracle" therefore refer to two ‘‘natural laws," one of 
which is defied through the good offices of the other. One is the 
law of supply and demand, posited as parameters of scarcity on 
the national level. The other is the law of comparative ad- 
vantage, operating on the international plane. Reliance on the 
'*higher law” of comparative advantage, we are told, enabled 
South Korea to take off into the heavens of modernity, sur- 
mounting the relentless gravitational pull of resource scarcity, 
technological backwardness, and endemic poverty. This icon 
of competitive virtue rewarded depicts the Invisible Hand as a 
tutelary deity inclined to grant providential intercessions to the 
faithful, that is, capitalist polities. 






The works here reviewed shatter this icon of free-market 
modernization painted in normal accounts of South Korean 
economic development. The iconoclasts' weapons are the 


_ hammer of fact and the mirror of metatheory. These books 
. Share this critical insight: those who praise the South Korean 
. economic miracle too often disregard, or inexplicably down- 





play, the central importance of police-state intervention into 
institutional processes of social reproduction. Put another 
way, eulogistic free-market concepts tend to obscure the often 
brutal regimentation of South Korean state capitalism. Those 
who hail the successes of the miracle while passing in silence 
over its human casualties are at best ill-informed and at worst 
apologists for a crypto-Fascist military dictatorship. 

The juntas of Park Chung-Hee and Chun Doo-Hwan that 
have governed South Korea since 1961 have been well served 


ue by the. mystifications of miracleology. Glaring, if duly-ration- 


. alized, omissions in the work of Western modernization the- 
< orists have indirectly helped the dictators to capitalize eco- 
> nomic growth as a substitute for political legitimacy. The 





Korean people themselves have a fuller, more perfectly in- 
carnated, perspective on the “‘benign despotism’ of the self- 
appointed keepers of their miracle. They know that the natural 
laws being defied in the quest for comparative advantage 
include inalienable rights to political self-determination, per- 
sonal security, and freedom of expression. The books to be 
discussed give an English-speaking voice to the experience of 
living and working in the ‘‘miraculous lifeworld” of modern- 
izing South Korea. 

Clive Hamilton's Capitalist Industrialization in Korea 


uses the case of South Korea as a vehicle for an ambitious 


assault on neoclassical development economics. The author is 
affiliated with the Development Studies Centre of Australian 
National University and aligns himself with revisionist analy- 
ses of the international division of labor underway at the 
Institute of Development Studies at the University of Sussex. 
His methodological criticisms of normal theory include an 
argument that processes of capital accumulation and structural 
diversification cannot usefully be interpreted on the basis of 
tacitly idealizing abstractions. In order to understand South 
Korea's take-off, Hamilton contends, price effects, transsec- 
toral pressures, and other computable data must be historically 
contextualized in order to relate evolving class dynamics to the 
concrete institutional transformations determining economic 


* expansion. This argument is a powerful one. 


The book opens with a forty-three—page narrative chapter 


. presenting a historical materialist interpretation of the class 





basis of Korean industrialization, covering the period from the 
Japanese annexation in 1910 to the early 1980s. In this part, 
Hamilton furnishes a useful digest of the literature available in 
English on the institutional legacy of Japanese imperialism 
and U.S. postwar tutelage. It so happens, however, that his 
discussion of the Korean metamorphosis from an agrarian to 
an industrial society appears without the benefit of reference to 
an important recent work by Carter Eckert.’ In The Colonial 
Origins of Korean Capitalism, Eckert addresses many of 
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oL |. C. Eckert, The Colonial Origins of Korean Capitalism: The 
.. Koch’ ang Kims and the Kyongsong Spinning and Weaving Company, 
4876-1945 (Seattle: University of Washington Press, forthcoming). 
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Hamilton's issues in greater depth based on research int 
contemporaneous Korean and Japanese evidence, shedding 
new light on continuities between Korean entrepreneurship 
under the Japanese Government-General and under modern 
autocracies. Ongoing revisions of colonial history by Eckert 
and others cohere with Hamilton's project and hopefully wil) 
alter the largely ahistorical frame of debates over Korean 
modernization. 








The Asia Watch Report section on censorship 


and other abridgments of free expression in South 
Korea clarifies one of the fundamental differe 
between the dictatorships in Seoul and Pyong 
yang: thought control in ihe Souti 
effective. 










Most of Hamilton's book deploys a neo- Marxist comput- 







able general equilibrium model to engage normal econo 
cians on their home terrain of statistics-crunching input-out 
analysis. The extended reproduction matrices used by Hamil- 
ton are derived from a Leontief-type system developed hy suc h 
Eastern European economists as Andras Brody. The author is a 
bit defensive about crossing the Iron Curtain with his model, 
stating that "it may appear EN to dd a eee ES 





velopment process ‘such as . that of South iu where the 
foundation of growth has indisputably been the accumulation 
of private capital operating in the comparatively anarchic 
environment of the free market, albeit with state involvement 
in many areas." Hamilton justifies experimental use of this 
model with a Marxian argument that technological constraints 
upon commodity production and capita! reproduction are uni- 
form across different institutional structures, as are externali- 
ties of foreign trade. He points out the significant extent of 
state intervention into the South Korean economy, in sach 
forms as foreign exchange allocations, export inducements, 

price and wage controls, and protectionism, but he does not 
press the analogy to Eastern European systems nearly as far as 
he might have. 

The Hungarian economist Janos Kornai has developed a 
scheme of degrees of paternalism that perhaps could have been 
used by Hamilton to work out a more detailed justification for 
the application of Eastern European modelling techniques to 
South Korea." Kornai's typologies of hard and soft budget 
constraints and of degrees of decentralization in economic 
decision making are good points of departure for a reinterpre- 
tation of the incentive structures and semiformal constraints 














2. J. Kornai, Contradictions and Dilemmas: Studies on the Socialis 
Economy and Society (Cambridge and London: MILT, Press, T 
pp. 33-61. 











South Korean farmer having to sell his rice regardless of the price.* 


used by the South Korean government to cajole and discipline 
the private sector.’ In stating that South Korean growth indis- 
putably has been founded on private free-market processes, 
Hamilton concedes too much to the entrenched but oversim- 
plistic distinction between **command"' and ''merely indica- 
tive’’ planning. 

This formalistic distinction is obscure if the **public/pri- 
vate'' and ''state/civil society" distinctions presupposed by it 
are unclear. The whole family of distinctions is unhelpful for 
understanding South Korean capitalism. In South Korea the 
capital and labor markets are largely bureaucratically admin- 
istered, and a number of commodity and service markets are 





* This photo is from Ampo, Vol. 12, No. 3, 1980, p. 57. 


3. See Claus Offe, ''The Attribution of Public Status to Interest 
Groups," in Disorganized Capitalism (Cambridge and London: 
M.I.T. Press, 1985), pp. 221-59; Offe, ''Corporatism as Macro- 
Structuring,'' Telos, Vol. 65 (Fall 1985), pp. 97-111. 
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oligopolized or cartelized by the jaebol, the state-fostered 
corporate fiefs of the major industrialists.* Some South Korean , 
markets are thus better described as pseudo-markets, given the 
degree of direct and indirect state intervention. On the other 
hand, there are important markets, such as the underground 
credit market, that are truly anarchic. The plane of interna- 
tional transactions, too, is a complex arena in which state 
intervention is highly significant. 

State capitalism may seem a contradictio in adjecto, but 
if the materialist conception of history is applied to itself, the 
historical relativity of the ''state/civil society" distinction 
becomes apparent. Hamilton's economistic inclination is to 
look to class struggles and other processes in civil society 
rather than to state intervention for the real determinants of 
South Korea's economic transformation. He evinces the clas- 
sical Marxian skepticism about the autonomy of superstruc- 
tural phenomena, yet he cannot help but recognize that South 
Korean capitalism is a state-dominated species of capitalism. 
He writes: ''In Korea, industrial capital is, in a sense, the 
creature of the state. This contradicts the usual explanation of 
the relationship among those who consider class important. '' 
Then, a few sentences later: ''There is no attempt here to 
develop a theory of the state because the state under capitalism 
is conditioned by the dominant mode of accumulation, the 
requirements of social reproduction. .. . Theories of the state 
end up by interpreting the accumulation process, the means of 
social reproduction, in the context of the activities of the state. 
This is an inversion of the correct analytical approach. '' 

To posit an either/or choice between a top-down theory of 
the state and a bottom-up theory of accumulation is not at all 
helpful. Marx knew this: *‘The influence of laws in stabilizing 
relations of productions, and hence their effect on production 
requires to be determined in each specific instance. ''* Here, 
‘*laws’’ needs to be interpreted as state action both formal and 
informal. Hamilton frequently cites state interventions into the 
South Korean economy and at times seems aware that a theory 
transcending economic monism is required. Such a complex 
theory would recognize the importance of market-based repro- 
duction processes without trying to explain away the conspicu- 
ous autonomy of the South Korean police state. The military 
dictatorship plainly superintends economic and social coordi- 
nation with an ulterior motive— retention of power. This mo- 
tive is irreducible to, and occasionally in conflict with, the 
economic interests of the big bourgeoisie in Seoul, Taegu, and 
Busan. 

Many economistic Marxists (Hamilton may not be one) 
retain, wittingly or unwittingly, a classical nineteenth-century 
preconception— namely, that the state is disabled by its own 
constitutive history from disturbing the deepest reproductive 
processes of civil society. The scope and efficacy of this 
"spiritual disability'' (expressing a dynamic synthesis of eco- 
nomic custom, reified legal consciousness, elite consensus, 
and mass ideology) are contingent matters of fact. Axioms of 
transhistorical logic are poor substitutes for empirical inquiry 





4. For background, see Kim Kyong-Dong, “Political Factors in the 4 
Formation of the Entrepreneurial Elite in South Korea," Asian 
Survey, Vol. 16(1976), p. 465. 


5. Karl Marx, Grundrisse,trans. M. Nicholas, (N. Y.: Vintage 1973), 
p. 98. 


in this context. A rebuttable presumption of state heteronomy 
. may be tolerably accurate for liberal capitalist systems, but not 
A in contemporary South Korea. 

The dictatorship perpetuates itself with mixed motives— 
economic ends are dominant but those ends are pursued as 
means to retention of power. At present, the South Korean 
institutional structure is in the last instance determined not by 
atmospheric economic forces, but by Chun Doo-Hwan's self- 
regarding decisions. Class dynamics and alien economic in- 
terests impact the economy not only over the heads of indi- 
viduals (in the long term), but also as registered in the dic- 
tator’s mind. It would be folly to expect a "miracle" to be 
completely rational. The relative autonomy of an autocratic 
state calls for a complex and flexible theoretical model. Incon- 
venient. though his may be for economists, South Korea's 
unruly history demands a theory cognizant of a practical 
i dialectic ot power and profit in which the senior partner is 
power. A theory skewed toward economic monism distorts the 
esprit de corps of this historical dialectic. 

Hamilton sees himself as challenging not only neoclassi- 
cal modernization theorists who attribute the South Korean 
miracle to the invisible hand of comparative advantage, but 
also dependency theorists and Wallersteinians who attribute 
rapid growth to the mailed fist of neocolonialism or to the 
imperatives of the capitalist core resonating throughout a to- 
talized world-system. He argues that these approaches rely too 
much on abstract schemes without paying sufficient attention 
to the unique formative context of capitalism in the nation 
under investigation. The drift of these metatheoretical points is 
not always clear: surely Hamilton does not mean to deny the 
possibility of constructing illuminating theories about patterns 
of international economic domination. Galtung, Wallerstein, 
and other general theorists of imperialism would, of course, 
object to careful, historically informed interpretations of 
their schemata. on the national level. On the other hand, 
Hamilton is plainly right to cite institutional history as a 
safeguard against Procrustean deductive interpretations of de- 

velopment theories. 

Hamilton can only be commended for his reinterpretation 
of the factor analytic record and his effort to demystify some of 
the mainstream diagnoses of the South Korean ‘‘miracle.”’ 
The problems he broaches are difficult ones, and his program 
moves toward more adequate theoretical formulations. He 
was, unfortunately, not in a position to break much new 
. ground on the professedly central task of clarifying the genesis 

of the institutional structures making up the South Korean 
political economy. Those structures cannot be read off a cold 
statistical record and they have not been adequately mapped in 
any extant book. Needed is an account of state and economy in 
contemporary South Korea comparable to Franz Neumann's 
study of Nazi Germany, Behemoth.’ 

Whereas Clive Hamilton strives to demystify the South 
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Korean miracle on the high ground of econometrics, three 
other recent publications take another, more com weiung ap- 
proach—a hard look at life under Generalissimo 

police state. These works are three human right uw 
reports (in one case, also covering North ares issued by the 
nongovernmental organizations Asia Watch and Amnesty in- 
ternational (AI). Asia Watch, issuer of two of the reports, is à 
human rights monitoring organization set up in. 1985 by the 
Fund for Free Expression, sponsor also of Americas Watch 
and Helsinki Watch, two older groups with well-eamed repu- 
tations for objectivity. Amnesty International, winner of t 
Nobel Peace Prize for its efforts to protect prisoners of con- 
science, is too well known to require introduction here. 
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Human Rights in Korea: An Asia Watch Repori was 
written by Professors James Palais and Bruce Cumings of the 
University of Washington in Seattle, both leading Ame dca 
contributors to the ongoing revision of modern Korean hiate 
Palais, author of a definitive study of the dec! ini 
Politics and Policy in Traditional Korea.” 
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rights i in the Democratic People’ $ Republic o of Kore a H 
author of The Origins of the Korean War," widely ^H 
the most important revisionist work yet to appear ont Y 
century Korea, The brevity of the report on North Korea 1: 
largely due to the secretiveness of the Kim H- ung regime. 
Despite the unavailability of much reliable evic idence, € umings 
provides useful insights derived from a a personal visit to the 
DPRK in 1981 and from the testimony of several other eve- 
witnesses. 

The Asia Watch Report fills a gaping void in Western 
literature on contemporary Korea. Palais furnishes a compre- 
hensive and amply documented account of the legitimation 
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Kwangju citizens demonstrating on 26 May 1980 with a banner that says "We Oppose Military Rule." On 18 May peaceful 
demonstrations in Kwangju led to Martial Law being declared throughout the country, mass arrests of democratic figures 
and students by the military, and the indiscriminate massacre of Kwangju citizens. The students and citizens fought back and 
for a while gained control of their city, but it has been estimated that over 1,000 civilians were Killed, and the military 


regained control on 27 May 1980.* 


crisis in the South from 1979 to 1985. His report is organized 
into four chapters treating politics, student activism, repres- 
sion of the labor movement, and restraints imposed by the 
Chun dictatorship on freedom of expression. The raison d'etre 
of the report is to convey the facts and to allow those facts to 
speak for themselves, as they do most eloquently. Palais's 
chronicle, unlike many narratives of this genre, is more than 
throwaway journalism with a half-life measured in weeks or 
months. Objectivity rests not only on Palais's careful marshal- 
ling of evidence via interviews on the peninsula and research 
into underground media, but also on his command of recent 
Korean history. The author's compassion for the disem- 
powered, though apparent, in no way compromises the credi- 
bility of the report. In short, it is an impressive stab at contem- 
poraneous historiography. 

In the opening chapter on politics, Palais encapsulates 
twentieth century South Korean history, noting the dark side of 
the demonstration effect under Japanese rule, when Koreans 
were subjected to rapid industrialization ‘‘without the con- 
straints of individual freedom and democratic participation. "' 
He then sketches the emergence of the Chun dictatorship, from 





* Photo and caption information from Kim Chang Soo, "Korea 
May 1980 People's Uprising in Kwangju," Ampo Vol. 12, No. 2, 
1980, pp. 3-16. 


the 1979 assassination of Park Chung-Hee to the bloody sup- 
pression of the May 1980 Kwangju uprising by Chun's storm 
troopers to the proclamation of the praetorian Fifth Republic. 
The 1985 parliamentary election, in which the opposition led 
by Kim Dae-Jung and Kim Young-Sam defeated Chun's 
Democratic Justice Party (an Orwellian misnomer) in most 
urban districts, is assessed in a section on "the paradox of 
political liberalization.” Subsequent events, recorded in a 
more recent Asia Watch report discussed below, have shown 
that Palais was correct in treating this liberalization of the 
1984—85 period as superficial. 

The student movements and their potential importance 
for a democratic transformation are analyzed in the second 
chapter. Many Americans are ill-equipped to understand why 
so many of the best and brightest South Korean university 
students eschew the path of cooptation into the corporate-gov- 
ernmental elite, and instead risk torture and imprisonment by 
publicly denouncing the Chun dictatorship. Palais solves this 
mystery by relating the proud tradition of student guardianship 
of democratic values. The government's continuing assaults 
on academic freedom, including the trust-destroying tactic of 
compelling professors to act as state operatives, are docu- 
mented in detail. These tactics do not go unanswered. Edwin 
O. Reischauer and Edward J. Baker, in a late 1986 article 
entitled **A Time Bomb is Ticking in South Korea," ' report 
at least six recent protest suicides, tragic additions to the 
history of student dissent in Korea. Disturbingly, these mira- 
cles contravening the natural law of self-preservation seem to 
have passed through the American public conscience without 






‘stirring a ripple of concern. 

Palais next addresses labor relations, and this part of the 
" report is one of the most telling indictments available in Eng- 
lish of South Korea's crypto-Fascist government. A basic 
continuity exists between the chapters on labor and on student 
activism, for a prominent feature of South Korean social 
movements is the effort to build bridges between dissident 
intellectuals and the masses. An unfortunate degree of fac- 
tionalism has plagued the student Left. Points of contention 
include opportunism in the leadership of the opposition party, 
the American question (though disillusionment with the U.S. 
has long been ascendant), and also dogmatic controversies 
concerning faith in minjung, the Korean word usually trans- 
lated as ‘‘the masses.” This ideological friction is aggravated 
by police infiltration and harassment, although a broad tactical 
~~ consensus does seem to exist on the priority of organizing the 
«working underclasses. Only through such organization, many 
believe, can an irresistible force be mobilized to dislodge the 
immovable mass of the military dictatorship. 

In providing thirteen detailed case studies of labor dis- 
putes that took place in 1984 and 1985 Palais performs a great 
service. These cases speak volumes about the repressive legal 
apparatus of enterprise corporatism instituted by Park and fine- 
tuned by the Chun regime. By documenting pervasive state 
intervention into the labor market on behalf of management, 
Palais shows that at bottom the South Korean '"'economic 
miracle'' is anything but a free-market phenomenon. Struc- 
tural preemption of South Korean labor autonomy has also 
been acutely analyzed by Professor Choi Jang-Jip.'" That 
Choi's informative empirical study was presented to the politi- 
cal science faculty of the University of Chicago is not without 
irony, given that that institution is also home to the ‘‘free to 
choose" school of social justice, alma mater of a number of the 
amoral technocrats serving the Chun regime. 

A curious recent development is the Chun regime 's bid to 
pgrade its status in the International Labor Organization from 
hat of observer to that of full member. " This initiative prob- 
ably was precipitated by U.S. and European unions' calls for 
protectionist retaliation against unfair South Korean trade ad- 
vantages ascribed to labor repression. One issue of growing 
importance, not addressed by Palais perhaps because not yet 
widely viewed as a major problem, concerns the lack of trans- 
national rapport between labor movements in Korea and 
"abroad. In the past, the well-known CIA ties and devout 
anticommunism of AFL-CIO foreign envoys have generated 
distrust that obstructs such rapport. Cold-war labor diplomacy 
may be on its last legs, but it is not the only obstacle. There are 
South Korean legal restrictions on foreign support for grass- 
roots trade unionism, and the Chun regime's propaganda tact- 
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Low-paid workers in a sport shoe factory in South Korea. Propped 
by exploiting cheap labor, Korea's shoe indusi MM ae 
U.S. and Europe after getting a booming start by suppl: 
during the Vietnam War.* 











ics also reinforce the international isolation of 
labor movements. 

Calls by the Chun regime for a common front of labor and 
management against foreign protectionism are frequent and 
likely to become more so. Korean workers are told that A 
CIO concerns over "runaway shops ' will translate into un 
ployment in Seoul. American criticisms of labor repress) 
South Korea are plausibly depicted as devoid of altruism, 
Anti-American sentiment is thus fanned in the working clas- 
ses, creating a kind of ISTOME mirror ae of " ud 
them" buy-Americanism. | 
union coordination, General Mors e other um dod is 
will continue to shop the globe for a comparative advantage i 
labor costs. Rulers like General Chun are ready and willing to 
compete on these terms, even if competition takes the torm of 
draconian labor laws and torture of dissidents. A similar | ogic 
of competitiveness applies to government promotion of Ex 
ports by local firms. Such are a few of the inte rational factors 
behind the labor repression so ably documented by Palais. 

One of the most controversial questions addressed by 
Palais concerns South Korea's relatively good income dis 
tribution, as measured by such indices of income inequality as 
the Gini coefficient. Apologists for the Chun regime argue that 
these figures, along with the low level of unemployment, 
demonstrate admirable achievements in fostering economic 
justice. In assessing the significance of these statistics, Palais 
rightly points out there is ''a large underclass of low-wage 
workers whose hardships are disguised by macroeconornic 
statistics’’ and that many in the poorest strata work very long 
hours in squalid and dangerous conditions. He also notes the 
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Kim Il Sung.* 


significant fact that the wealthiest class is disregarded in these 
statistics. Ultimately, however, Palais is compelled to admit 
that “‘the general conclusion of the economists is that income 
distribution in South Korea is still relatively good compared to 
most of the industrialized nations, let alone the impoverished 
third world.” 

By arguing that income statistics show the South Korean 
regime to be a basically benevolent despotism, Chun's apolo- 
gists implicitly invoke an ideology of trade-offs. Stated sim- 
ply, the idea is that a supposedly temporary trade-off between 
civil and political rights, on the one hand, and economic and 
social rights, on the other, is necessary for rapid economic 
mobilization. State-planned satisfaction of basic needs over- 
rides the *' luxury" ' of democratic institutions. The ends justify 
whatever means are deemed necessary to dissolve an ostensi- 
ble dilemma. Ironically enough, the ideological extremes of 
South Korean state capitalism and North Korean communism 
meet in this realm of trade-off ideology. This is thus an apt 
juncture to look also at Bruce Cumings's report covering 
human rights in the DPRK. 

Western conceptions of human rights revolve around an 
ideal of the rule of law, interpreted as encompassing civil and 
political rights of individuals. In the socialist world, by con- 
trast, not individuals but classes and other social groups are 
seen as the principal bearers of rights and duties that are 
historically determined by economic and technological con- 
ditions. " Communists thus accord economic, social, and cul- 
tural rights priority over the bourgeois rights of formal legal- 
ity. According to Cumings, North Korea ‘‘rejects the liberal 





*This picture is from Under the Banner of the Great Juche Idea of 
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conception of politics and human rights, viewing it as an 
artifact of capitalist society if not simply a species of trickery.” 
This contempt for the alien ideals of individualism and de- 
politicized law meshes with the chuch'e idea of mobilized 
self-reliant nationalism. These mutually reinforcing values, 
imbibed from childhood and incessantly propagated in the 
mass organizations in which North Koreans live their lives, are 
credited to the infallible patriarch-dictator, Kim Il-Sung. 


These books share this critical insight: those who 
praise the South Korean economic miracle too 
often disregard, or inexplicably downplay, the 
central importance of police-state intervention 
into institutional processes of social reproduction. 
Put another way, eulogistic free-market concepts 
tend to obscure the often brutal regimentation of 
South Korean state capitalism. 


In evaluating the DPRK's protection of economic and 
social rights, Cumings states that "rights to decent health care, 
education, housing and welfare seem effective." ‘The visitor 
to major cities,” he notes, will observe "'no apparent trace of 
degrading slum conditions.” On the other hand, deprivations 
of civil and political liberties seem nearly complete in this 
nation that proudly characterizes itself as a monolithic society. 
Cumings writes: '"'There is no evidence that basic political 
freedoms exist in the DPRK.” Affirmative thought contre - 
renders formal censorship almost superfluous—self-censor | 
ship fostered by decentralized mutual surveillance is appa- 
rently effective to abort dissent. Accessible evidence indicates 
that the criminal justice system is a party appendage unfettered 
by meaningful procedural safeguards. In sum, this total trade- 
off affords a relatively comfortable material existence in ex- 
change for blind faith in the immaculate conceptions of the 
‘‘Great Leader'' and his offspring, the "Dear Guide." The 
term totalitarian is not used by Cumings, probably because it 
too readily evokes the Manichean rhetoric of rightists who 
would divide Korea (in perpetuity) into a totalitarian northern 
miracle and an authoritarian southern miracle. Nevertheless, 
the term seems apt to describe the DPRK's extraordinarily 
"*pure"' trade-off. 

While he respects the autonomy of non-Eurocentric, so- 
cialist views of human rights, Cumings sees no place for North 
Korea's personality cult in a socialist order. He rejects the 
liberal view that the grotesqueness of the cult proves North 
Korea's '*mass insanity,” pointing out other recent East Asian 
precedents for deification of political leaders — the Japanese 
emperor, for example. In Cumings's view, the cult of father 
and son manifests not materialism, but ‘‘a type of aberrant 
voluntarism that has been condemned from Marx onward.” 
The perpetuation along bloodlines of this ‘‘pure totalitarian 
trade-off’ unfortunately seems likely to proceed, at least for 
the near future. Cumings concludes with a melancholy predic- 
tion that "any hope for an improvement in political rights and. 
















basic freedoms in the DPRK must await an evolution similar to 
that in China in the past decade, where ever-increasing in- 
“volvement with the rest of the world inevitably makes the 
leadership more attentive to human rights concerns, and where 
interaction with the world economy has led to a partial dis- 


spill over into the dismantling of political controls as well." 


The Korean people themselves have a fuller, more 
perfectly incarnated, perspective on the ‘‘benign 
despotism"' of the self-appointed keepers of their 
miracle. They know that the natural laws being 
defied in the quest for comparative advantage inc- 
lude inalienable rights to political self-determin- 

„ation, personal security, and freedom of expres- 
sion. The books to be discussed give an English- 
speaking voice to the experience of living and 
working in the **miraculous lifeworld” of moder- 
nizing South Korea. 








This last remark by Cumings can perhaps be extended to 
shed some light on the situation in South Korea. Economic and 
military alignment with the West entails that the Chun re- 
gime's contempt for civil and political rights cannot be 
proudly trumpeted as it is in Pyongyang. Rather, it must be 
«whitewashed as far as possible, for South Korea is expected to 
conform to the Western ideal of the rule of law. At bottom, 
however, South Korean state capitalism, like North Korean 
corporatism, is a system in which trade-offs have been or- 
chestrated in a manner that subordinates individual liberties to 
stability and to satisfaction of bureaucratically-allocated basic 
needs. 

Totalitarian state capitalism has been defined by Friedrich 
Pollock as a political economy in which the state administers 
pseudo-markets in pursuit of stable employment, optimal utili- 
zation of productive capacity, and, to be sure, domestic tran- 
quility. The state becomes ‘ta power instrument of a new 
ruling group, which has resulted from a merger of the most 
powerful vested interests, the top-ranking personnel in indus- 
trial and business management, the higher strata of the state 
bureaucracy (including the military) and the leading figures of 
the victorious party's bureaucracy. Everybody who does not 
belong to this group is a mere object of domination." ' '* Keep- 
ing in mind the Chun regime's origin in a coup d'etat, the 
consequent hegemony of the military over the rest of the elite, 
and the leverage of foreign capital over a state with South 
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mantling of central economic controls, which may at times $ 
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Korea's staggering external debt, this definition still fits fairly 


well. 

Although freer and far less monolithic than the DPRK, 
South Korea is also rather less solicitous than the North in its 
provision for the welfare of the neediest classes, relatively 
good Gini coefficient [a concentration ratio that indicates the 
extent of inequality in the size distribution of wealth or in- 
come] notwithstanding. Which trade-off is more humane? 
Neither is humane, considering potentials. Which, then, i5 
less inhumane? From whose standpoint? Neither merits heimng 
put forward without major qualifications as a model for de- 











velopment. The perennial war mobilization on the Koran 








peninsula, furnishing endless pretexts for political repres- 
sion,is at the core of economic success on both sides of the 


DMZ.. In time of war, human rights are often sacrificed at the 
altar of national security. The human rights trade-offs im- 
plemented on the Korean peninsula are in many respects par- 
asitical on the popular fear of a renewed fratricidal war. More 
than any other place on earth, Korea remains congealed in the 
ice of the Cold War. The dictatorships on both sides of the 
DMZ are masters of Ice Age propaganda. This propaganda, 
backed by terror, pays handsome dividends in power, privi- 
lege, and profit to incumbent elites. 

The Asia Watch Report section on censorship and other 
abridgments of free expression in South Korea clarifies one of 
the fundamental differences between the dictatorships in Seoul 
and Pyongyang: thought control in the South is far from effec- 
tive. Palais notes several ironies in the implementation oi 
censorship. For example, in May 1985 the government banned 
a number of rather innocuous books that had for vears been 
standard textbooks at Seoul National University, South. Korean 
students, who read prohibited literature in samizdat editions, do 
not accept in silence the trade-offs carved in stone by the 
Economic Planning Board. Like students in North Korea, they 








have been politically indoctrinated, but indoctrination m the 
South often is not only ineffective, it is counterproductive. 
What Palais calls the “‘inept and untutored bureaucracy? may 
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South Korean torture techniques * 


go on treating truth as a luxury commodity subject to import 
restraint; however, books like History and Class Consciousness 
continue to circulate widely. Students can be heard to scorn the 
censors as throwbacks to the decadence of prerevolutionary 
Russia. 

The efficacy of the Chun regime's monopolization of the 
broadcast media is marked by Palais. Intimidation of journalists 
working for the major newspapers is also recorded. But dissi- 
dents are still able to create their own means of communication, 
and the trade-offs being imposed do not escape denunciation. In 
discussing religious freedom, Palais describes a number of 
incidents of state repression of Christian organizations, which 
are commonly subjected to police infiltration. Religious leaders 
continue to speak out in favor of democracy, however, and 
Cardinal Stephen Kim, leader of the sizable South Korean 
Catholic community, has publicly endorsed a constitutional 
reform to introduce direct presidential elections, much to the 
chagrin of Chun. 

In his concluding section, Palais argues that the Reagan 
administration has put its imprimatur on Chun's repressive 
regime by backing Chun to the hilt. Strategic myopia has led the 
Reagan administration to back stability under a dictatorship as a 
bird in the hand, against two in the bush represented by opposi- 
tion leaders Kim Dae-Jung and Kim Young-Sam. Rising anti- 
Americanism in South Korea has inexorably followed. Palais 
tellingly remarks that recent American foreign policy toward 
Korea exhibits a character of self-fulfilling prophecy. Military 
intervention in politics is viewed as inevitable, as if oriental 
despotism were foreordained in some transcendental script for 
the miracle. Armchair theorists of Confucian autocracy, wheth- 
er assessors of creditors' risks or diplomats, would do well to 
heed Palais's reminder that "stress on hierarchical interpersonal 
relations does not include a supine willingness to tolerate in- 
justice, persecution, torture and repression." 

If, after completing the Asia Watch Report, some reader 
should require further evidence of the human costs of the South 





*This drawing is from the North American Coalition for Human 
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Korean ^miracle,'"' he or she can refer to two briefer, more 
juristically focused reports." South Korea: Violations of 
Human Rights, a 1986 Amnesty International publication, con- “ 
tains detailed accounts of the indignities suffered by political 
dissidents at the hands of the South Korean police and internal 
security forces. A Stern, Steady Crackdown, published by Asia 
Watch in May 1987, updates and supplements the 1986 Palais 
report by providing a detailed legal analysis of recent develop- 
ments in the continuing stand-off between the dictatorship and 
the opposition. 

The AI report breaks down into five chapters: a historical 
profile of Korea; arrest and imprisonment of prisoners of con- 
science (dissidents not advocating violent resistance); torture 
and maltreatment of prisoners; political trials; and the currency 
of the death penalty. The '' mobilization of shame" is served by 
highlighting governmental hypocrisy, and thus Amnesty Inter- 
national scrupulously attends to legal formalities in its analyses. 
This strategy of embarrassment is relatively effective; however, 
the assumption that a dictatorship feels constrained to obey its 
own laws is often false. The resulting narrative contains arid 
legal analyses punctuated by obscene interludes of pain and 
agony — the criminal procedure sometimes recalls the presump- 
tions of guilt in Alice in Wonderland, but the ordeals of these 
torture victims are nightmares made real. 

One victim of the South Korean police gave the following 
account of his interrogation: 


The room in which I was sitting was filled with a number of 
stern-faced men who said, ' "This is the Songdo police station. Listen 
carefully to what we say or we'll throw you in the ocean not far from 
here. We've got the kind of authority which would allow us easily to 
kill someone like you and get away with it.. . . After they tied both 
my hands and my feet, they began beating me with something like a 
nightstick and kicking me with their boots. . . . The next day was 
exactly like the first, with beatings the whole day. From the third day 
the interrogation began. . . . My friends were brought in for ques- ` 
tioning. From early in the morning until late at night I could hear 
screams coming from the rooms adjacent to mine. Separated by one 
thin wall . . . each of the victim's screams could be heard clearly, 
filling the whole building and penetrating me right to the bone. 


The varieties of torture applied by South Korean inquisi- 
tors are many. A sampling from their well-practiced repertoire 
might mention blows to the soles of the feet, hot pepper in the 
nose and mouth, beatings with electric shock batons, simulation 
of drowning, and sexual abuse. The laws of nature contravened 
by this "miracle" are legion. Amnesty International devotes 
itself to personalizing the victims, so they do not remain faceless 
statistics." This particular AI report is already somewhat out- 
dated, since it is based on information gathered during a 1985 
mission to South Korea, and there have been many intervening. 
developments. A number of long-term political prisoners whose 
cases are described remain in custody, however, and AI does its 
best to assure that they are not forgotten, both by issuing reports 
and by direct-action mail campaigns. 

Torture and other acts of state violence usually escape legal 
sanction in Korea, for prosecutors and judges apparently are 
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given executive ''advice"' for ‘‘coherent’’ disposition of politi- 

cal cases. The sufferings recorded in documented reports of 
torture are searing indictments of the Chun government, and 
such cases are only the tip of the iceberg of state terror. Unfortu- 
nately, the American government has consistently declined to 
disassociate itself from Chun and even commends him for 
progress toward democracy. In line with the policy of quiet 
diplomacy, discreet hints have been given that torture is not a 
particularly useful method of governance, given the public 
relations repercussions in the United States. The Reagan ad- 
ministration so values its anticommunist ally, however, that 
proposals to condition military aid on effective protection of 
human rights are dismissed as laughably utopian, and, indeed, 
.seldom even proposed. 

The side of the Amnesty International mandate dedicated 
to abolition of the death penalty, though irreproachable as a 
humanitarian initiative, may be at cross-purposes with the or- 
ganization's political work. When executions are regularly car- 
ried out in Texas and Florida, AI condemnations of South 
Korean executions of murderers and rapists are readily dis- 
missed as surreal. Delinkage of this mixed mandate is perhaps 
worth considering, for the tendency to shrug off AI's relatively 
utopian abolitionism may conceivably spill over to the political 
side, which in fact is more firmly anchored in an international 
consensus. 

Chun and his -minions thus far have been restrained by 
public opinion at home and abroad from resorting to widespread 
political executions, although there has been a rise in the 
number of questionable deaths and disappearances of late, as 
reported in A Stern, Steady Crackdown. When dissidents are 
killed, efforts are made to cover up the official role by character- 
izing the case as a suicide or as an accident. Corpses are 
hurriedly cremated to destroy evidence of torture. That such 
„cover-ups are necessary is one index of the vulnerability of the 
Chun dictatorship. The relative autonomy of the state does not 
extend to the open use of death squads or to an abandonment of 
the forms of legality in criminal procedure. The eroding facade 
of civilized government provides little solace to the dead and 
tortured, however, or to their families, 

A Stern, Steady Crackdown highlights a recent case in 
which the true nature of Chun's trade-off regime became appa- 
rent. Revelations about the 14 January 1987 murder by police of 
Park Chong-Chul led to widespread public outrage against the 
Chun regime. Park was an undergraduate linguistics student at 
Seoul National University, the vortex of elite circulation in 
South Korea. According to the original official story, Park's 
throat was inadvertently crushed in the course of a police inter- 
rogation that included repeated simulations of drowning. It later 
'appeared that Park had also been tortured by electric shock and 
‘severe beatings, and that the official story had been a damage- 
control fabrication. The Chun government initially tried to hang 
the blame on overzealous low-level interrogators, but public 
outrage continued to mount. Resignations of the minister of 
home affairs and the chief of the national police followed. 
Symbolic atonement of this kind was utterly inadequate, how- 
ever, to quell popular demands for justice. Park's brutal murder 
focused broader grievances and its aftershocks are still strong in 
mid- 1987. 

A Stern, Steady Crackdown takes its title from an October 
1986 announcement by Shin Myung-Bo, spokesman for Chun's 
party: ''From now on, a stern, steady crackdown will be placed 
on any groups related to left-leaning activities." This was no 
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ment’ s human rights y E Fiet water torture and the late £i 
Chong Chul. The two lines in quotation marks “I wam do f 
in a country free of torture" and "the regime that governs bv torture- 
murder! Ask for the people's forgiveness!" * 














idle threat, as the report shows and ongoing events underscore 
The fact-finding and legal analysis were written by E 
Schwartz and Julie Brill, based on 1986 investigative missi 
to Seoul by Brill and Columbia University law professors 
and Deborah Greenberg. Coverage focuses on legal questions 
pertaining to political prosecutions, Vicino: of international 
minimum standards of criminal procedure, and infringements of 
judicial independence. The report conc ios with recornmenda- 
tions for shifts in U.S. policy that would pressure the Chun 
regime to enact meaningful reforms. 

Other readings of the entrails of the South | 
cle” in A Stern, Steady Crackdown include t ; 
In-Suk, a victim of sexual torture. Kw ae d 
“falsifying job application documents” by conceá gi her edu- m 
cation. Police suspected her of taking a factory job to organize E 
workers, an '' informal crime’’ not mentioned in the penal code. 
Her interrogator subjected her to severe sexual abuse, After 
going through the motions of an investigation, the government 
admitted she had been humiliated by à male interrogator who 
stripped her and *‘struck her on the breast six or eight times," 
but rejected her allegations of torture. The interrogator was 
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*This is from the North American Coalition for Human Rights in 
Korea! Update (Washington, D.C.), No. 84, Septen uber P987. 
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spared prosecution because ''he had a good record until this case 
and was repentant.'' The young woman was accused of fabricat- 
ing a complaint for the purpose of ''damaging the prestige of 
law enforcement agencies and abetting and escalating revolutio- 
nary antiestablishment struggles." Despite a hue and cry 
against this cover-up, including protests by scores of normally 
apolitical lawyers, the interrogator went free and in December 
1986 Kwon In-Suk was sentenced to eighteen months in prison. 
South Korean state terrorism, the pattern of legalized re- 
pression, censorship, and torture recorded in these human rights 
reports, stems not only from implementation of economic trade- 
offs but also from the personal will to power of commander-in- 
chief Chun. The dictatorship cannot plausibly justify its **stern, 
steady crackdown'' in terms of national security or economic 
exigencies requiring measures to assure social peace. Chun 
continues to stonewall popular demands for constitutional re- 
form and has annointed retired general Roh Tae-Woo, one of his 
loyal army comrades, as the next ''guardian of the miracle." A 
placid Olympic Games is deemed more important than constitu- 
tional reform. An international loss of face could be 
devastating — for Chun and his supporters, not for the Korean 
people. Hosting the Olympics may yet benefit the Korean 
people, if more of the world catches a glimpse of the face Chun 
conceals behind the bright mask of his '*economic miracle. `` 
The opposition, recently reconstituted into a new party, the 
Reunification Democratic Party, has announced a boycott of 





* This cartoon is reprinted by permission of Tribune Media Services. 
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forthcoming presidential elections. The antidemocratic consti- 
tution of Chun's Fifth Republic provides for a reliable electora 
college process, implausibly legitimated by reference to thc 
American system. Chun thus has retained the prerogative of 
handpicking his successor. In due course, Roh Tae-Woo was 
granted a photo opportunity in Time magazine as host appareni 
of the October '88 Seoul Olympics.'" On 10 June 1987, 
thousands of Koreans took to Seoul streets to protest the conven- 
tion of Chun's party at which Roh Tae-Woo was put on the 
pedestal of succession. Meanwhile, United States ambassador 
James Lilley, a *‘former™ CIA officer, sat in obliging attend- 
ance at the convention, as effigies of Ronald Reagan were 
torched not far away in the Seoul streets. 

The following unmiraculous counter-icon perhaps helps to 
sum up Korea's Ice Age of pain and prosperity, the time de- 
scribed for the West in the books under review. 

There, on the peninsula where the great glaciers abut, no 
movement has been witnessed since 1953, when the last ice- 
quake subsided. The death and hunger of that time still com- 
mand. Another catastrophic quake is greatly feared, but no one 
knows if or when it will come. The leaders soon resumed the 
rituals practiced before the catastrophe. Altars were fashioned 
out of ice mined near the faultline where the great glaciers meet. 
On these altars human sacrifices were performed in the name of © 
forestalling future quakes. Those daring to question the sanity of 





16. ‘Old Friends: Chun Chooses His Successor." Time, 15 June 
1987, p. 40. #2 





Weary South Korean demonstrators, spring 1987* 



















the rite were themselves sacrificed on the altars of ice, Dread of 
another monstrous quake and fear of being sacrificed left the 
custodians of the altars unchallenged and the justice of the 
sacrifices unquestioned. Terror, thus compounded, made the 
people obedient and the leaders powerful. 

In time the discovery was made that dread of icequakes and 
terror of the sacrificial altars could be molded to almost any use. 
Countless projects were planned in the name of preparing for a 
coming icequake. At home, great productive edifices were built 
and the masses employed in them. Abroad, prosperity was 
purchased with promises of a civilizing terror, with decades of 
profits for leaders and allies alike. Vast loans were contracted on 

he glacial plateaus of high finance, secured by the discounted 
abor of those to be terrorized in years to come. The leaders 
“imagined they had unlocked the secret of perpetual power: 
frighten and flatter the masses but never fail to attend to their 
material welfare — allow them good food, decent shelter, cheap 
'alcohol, harmless diversions, and an inferior enemy to scorn. 
When not working, they will be tired, sated, and eager to slip 
their bonds into sleep. 

This fantasy of permanent power did not endure, however, 
for the altars of ice in time began to melt. No universal thaw was 
at hand, but they were melting nonetheless: too many warm 
bodies had been sacrificed on the altars. The leaders therefore 
hid their altars of ice in dark, cold places. They feared the people 
would rejoice at seeing them melt and grow unruly. The leaders 
invented a more presentable ritual. This they called The Law. 
Still, the old rite of human sacrifice remains in use, as the people 
well know. The old rite is secret, but the secret must be open if 
terror is to work its economic miracles. The ritual of legality 
condemns the old rite, but this condemnation is for show. Those 
denouncing the empty forms of The Law risk proving them- 
selves right —for what may await them is torture and death on 
the secret altars of ice. 


Epilogue 


As this goes to press, there is more cause for optimism regard- 
ing South Korea's political future than at any time since 1961. 














*This photo is from Shin Dong-A (April 1987), courtesy of Wee Ki 
Bong of the Korean Journal Mid-America. 


The massive demonstrations that erupted on 10 June 1987 and 
continued for two weeks attracted such widespread por Har 
support, not only among dissidents but also among the p 
middle classes, that the ruling party of Chun Dovdiws an a ind 
Roh Tae-Woo had no choice but to rescind its prior unilatera 
decisions regarding presidential succession. As in the case of 
the ouster of Marcos in the Philippines. the United. States 
government seems to have reversed its policy of providing 
unconditional support for a "friendly dictator. Amer ican 
acknowledgment of the revolutionary poena of almost umiy- 
ersal demands for democratic reforms has at last taken the form 
of warnings that military intervention into o Sout b Korean pol- 
itics should cease. As of mid-July 1987, Chen and his junta 
have announced a number of highly significant concessions: 
hundreds of political detainees have been released, the legal 
incapacities of opposition leader Kim Dae-Jung have been 
removed, press freedoms are to be recognized, and, most 
crucially, the constitution is to be rewritten to facilitate fair 
presidential elections by the end of 1987, Whether this agends 
will be realized remains to be seen— some in the opposition 
are skeptical about the good faith of the weakened dietalor : 
and fear that these landmark concessions are primarily a b 
buy time. One thing is clear, however, from the campai 
civil disobedience waged in the month of June: the peo 
South Korea will no longer quietly acquiesce in the regun 
trade-offs and torture described in this review essay. 
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Errata 


We regret that in our last issue, Volume 19, Number 2 (April- 
June 1987), two pictures were placed with the wrong captions 
The picture on p. 46 is of Singapore s Worid Trade C 
and should have been placed above the caption on p. 47. The 
picture on p. 47 is of workers at a microelectron: 
in Kaohsiung and should LM e placed a 
on p. 46. Cy CAG 
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